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oy KEEPING SWEET POTATOES. 
AS FOOD FOR HOGS. 


SQUASHES 


qo the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
South Carolena, dugust 25th, 1839. 

{have thought, for some time past, of giving 
you 
preserving sweet potatoes, in your last November 
wimber, my mode of keeping them, and the 
ily practice T have found uniformly successtul. 1 
pave tried many ef the plans that have been re- 
«ommended for some years past. ‘That recom- 
mended by your Georgia correspondent, P. C. H. 
Ihave been more successtul in than any other; 
wthave deen frequently subjected to disappoint- 
wents and losses, which resolved me, almost, to 
eave off raising any more than my family could 
ye by digging time, And, Tf will here remark 
hat, in my Opinion, the practice of leaving a hole 


inthe top of the bulk has been the cause of the. 


distraction and less of more potatoes, than all 
aiher practices together. 

Having, in the fall of 1832, commenced putting 
up my crop as usual, one of neighhors who hap- 
pened to be at my house, and to whom [ was 
complaining of my bad success in keeping pota- 
oes, requested me to let him superintend the put- 
ing Up MY Crop; stating at the same time, on 
my expressing some doubts as to-his practice, 
that if my potatoes rotted, he would furnish me 
wed gratis the next spring. IT agreed to his pro- 
posal, and attended him to my garden to witness 
his modus operand). 

He first levelled a bed of suitable size, for the 
quantity of potatoes intended for the bulk; but did 
Not raise it, as recommended by P. C. H., as tak- 
ng the earth to the depth of eight or ten inches 
rom around the bulk, to coverit with, would leave 
the potatoes sufficiently elevated. Afier levelling, 
le laid on some dry straw, (not much,) and on 
dhat the potatoes. 
o! the usual form, straw was laid over, of sufficient 
thickness to keep the dirt from mixing with the 
jolaloes; then earthed entirely over, and made 


compact, to the depth of a foot; the soil being of 


‘loose and open nature. The obdject being to ex- 
clude the air entirely; the “sine qua non.” 
“tt isimportant”’ said my friend, ‘‘1o have a good 
eter over the bulk, for, wherever water pene- 
‘rates to the potatoes, there you will find, on open- 
mg the bulk, some rotten ones; but otherwise all 
Will be found perfectly sound. ‘There should, also, 
‘adrain leading {rom the excavation around the 
bulk, (which should be smoothed out at bottom, ) 
0 draw off the water that might, by standing too 
‘ng, be taken up, and injure the potatoes.” — 
lhus, | have given you sir, in my loose way, 
MY triend’s mode, which I have practised for six 


vears, With entire suecess, J put up both my eat- 
Ng and seed potatoes in this way; my bulks 


“landing at the base about four feet apart, and on 
oie . that my shelter may be continued the 
mined = of the line of bulks; breaking when 
_ ed for use, one at a time, and removing it to 
7 Potate house. Which, if { thought it was ne- 
Vor. VII—73 


an answer to some inquities on the subject of 


When the heap was finished, | 


cessary, | would willingly give a description. of; 
but, as almost every farmer knows how the cellars 
in common use are made, I think it unnecessary; 
except to say, (and that is very important,) that 
the upper part of mine is left open throughout its 


short set of rafters are straddled, lathed, and a 
course of three feet boards nailed on each side. [ 
am of the opinion, that it would be an advantage 
to extend the roof down to the edve of the ditch 
that surrounds the Louse, itt which case the cover- 
ing of earth would not be necessary to be so. thick 
/asis common. 

My puncheons were split in the spring previous 
to building my house, and Jaid up to dry; and for 
several days previous to putting in my first pota- 
toes, which consisted of all those that were cut or 
broken in digging and removing to the bulks, I 
had a small fire kept up inthe house; and my 
practice has been to keep up a little smoke in it 
for a few days afier removing each bulk to it, and 
also, during every cold snell through the winter. 
Keeping only the slat shelter closed in mild wea- 
ither, and in cold weather, closing both; but, at 
ino time do k close up the opening at the top of the 
| house, which is intended for the eseape of mois- 
‘ture and emoke. ‘Phus, difleriing with almost 

every one else, in closing my bulks which are 
commonly left open, and in leaving the top of my 
'celiar open, which is usually closed by others, 1 
/would here remark, that the opening spoken of, is 
‘nothing more than the cracks at. the ends of the 
'puncheons, at least three inches of which should 
| be left naked. 

IT have found my cellar very convenient for keep- 
ing roots of every description in, for winter and 
spring use; such as beets, carrots, parsnipas, &c., 
and one winter I kept a crop of cauliflowers in it, 
(the headsof which continued to grow for some time 
after removing them from my garden; the ‘roots 
having been laid together, and lightly covered 
l with moist earth in. packing them away). 

Potatoes should, invariably, be dug belore a 
heavy frost; for, } have found that whenever.the 
vines were thoroughly killed, those potatoe near: 
est the top of the hill were injured. They should 
also, be carelully handled, as they ape frequently 
bruised, and much injured, by throwing 1 












them into the baskets. 
them to be well dried, before putting them op; I 
would prefer airing them, myse!/, weather permit- 
| tine; but have put them up on the same day they 
were dug, and found them as sound on opening 
mv bulks, as those that had been dried. 

‘In looking over some volumes of the American 
Farmer, a valuable work which | commenced 
taking in 1829, and which very much alarmed 
lsome of my friends, least | ehould be ruined by 
| “book-farming,” [ find some information on the 
subject of the preservation of sweet potatoes, that 
you may think worth transterring to the Farmers” 
Register, for the benefit of your readers, particu- 
larly in the 12th vol. p. 139 and in the 14th vol 
pp. 75, 193 and 258. 











whole length, and over which, to keep out rain, a ; 


uently. 


the piles, and into baskets; and, also,in emptying 
Most persons recommend 
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I have alwaye been afraid to venture on keep- 
ing alarge quantity of potatoes in a cellar, as 
seems to have been the practice of the writers of 
the communications above referred to; but do be- 
lieve the smoke (as recommended by them) to be 
absolutely necessary in preserving, even a small 
quantity, any lenéth of time; and the authority is 
very good, that it will have the desired eflect with 
any (piantity. 

1 will only add in conclusion of the subject, | 
friend Ruffin, (and [ consider you the best friend | 
of every farmer,) that if any one of your readers | 
ehould not have taith inthe plan I have above at-| 
tempted to recommend, let him try it on a small, 
scale. And I am certain his laith will be strength- 
ened © by works.” | 

As I have some room left, | will communicate | 
a fict to my brother farmers, the knowledge of, 
which (if acted on,) will, in my opinion, prove} 
highly advantageous to them, particularly those | 
in the southern states that have no clover pasture 
for their hogs to run on, at a season of the year 
when food for them is generally scarce; and where 
stubble land should be at rest, instead of having | 
every thing eaten off of it, and trod to death in| 
the bargain. But, to the fact; it is, that 7 am at 
this time feeding to my hogs (asmall stock,) two | 
bushels of squashes duily. ‘This from a half acre | 
of poor land, manured in the hill with the scra- | 
pings about my pens, principally corn-cobs. Hav- | 
ing last spring, resolved on the experiment, L laid | 
off an acre of land for the purpose; but, could not | 
procure seed to plant so much. ‘The hall, there-| 
fore, that was intended for the latter planting, FP) 
had planted in) pumpkins; and although the Sea | 
son had been unfavorable to both, the yield has | 
been astonishing; and has convinced me, that. 








vines will amply pay a man for the additional trou- | 
ble of cultivating them to themselves; not taking 
into account the injury corn sustains by crowd- 
ing them on the same -vround with it. 

In gathering my squashes (of which [ have a 
great variety) | have my patch gone regularly 
over, so as to use them belore they become too 
hard; but if some should become so, they are not | 
lost; for my hogs appear to be equally as fond of, 
them as the coft ones, 


mence feeding my fattening hogs on the pu:upkins; | 
first boiling and mixing a small proportion of corn 
and coh-meal with them: and to continue that 
food as long as they last. ‘Then with dough made | 
from the mea!, and to finish on. 
I have never known any person besides myself, | 
to raise the squash with the view only of feeding | 
hogs, though it has in all probability been done. | 
J am Very sanguine in the belief however, that if’! 
the value of the article as food for hogs, was gene- 
rally Known, the practice of raising them for that 
purnose would be, in the south, universally pursued. 
To conclude, if by writing this communication, 
T can succeed in introducing such practices as are 
recommended, I shall be happy in believing that 
{ have not lived altogether for myself. S...... 


BREEDING AND REARING SWINE, 


from the franklin Farmer. 
Fer economy, I would advise the farming com- 


And as I have, from my own experience wy 





munity to select out of their herd of swine, every 
spring, as many female pigs as they may think 





ent : _*{No. 10 
will produce them as many pigs as’ they a 
prepared to rear through the winter for tami,’ 
market use, and to have this lot of young : . 
kept in a lot sufficiently close to prevent mw. 
from getting to them, Should the grazing ai the 
biue grass or clover not be sufficient to keep “ e 
ina good healthy growing condition, I woylq td. 
vise a small proportion of corn, given regularly 
morn and noon, to assist their regular growl), 
lot of eleven head, having only ordinary blue ~ 
woodland pasture, made a regular practice ice 
and noon, of giving them 8 or 10 ears of cor ay: 
feed, Peansay with safety, by so doing you wii) be 
well paid for your husbandry. Your sows yj 
have health, good sieek coats of hair and eood 
stamina, and they will not be hurried jn their 
growth, then the anima!s will be much more ey. 
pable of propagating. Young sows kept in this 
way will weigh from 120 to 160 Ibs. when aboys 
months old. f 

Sows are susceptible of conceiving when 4 or5 
months old; but for hetter size and form, I woul 
recommend not to breed them until they are about 
8 months old, that their first littering will be whey 
they are about 12 months of age. Sows impree- 
nated from the 20th to the !ast of December will 
bring pigs from the 10th to the 30th April, as the 
period of gestation is about 112 days. [havea 
number on record of the above age. and find their 
produce to be from 8 to 13 pigs a fitter. [know 
the usual wants of the farmers, by hearing them 
frequently observe, by their fire side, “et me have 
my stock of pigs to come the first of Mareh,” ani 
atthe same time, unconsious of the danger of 
severe storms and bold blasts in March—and the 


little economy they have in providing shelters for 
their sows—frequently Jose there entire stock of 


pies, which is of no small value to a farmer that 


| has his plan laid out io rear a great number of hogs, 


consequently must buy a stock; orsel] their grain 


cat reduced price. I have experienced the loss 
| more than once, toa considerable amount, conse- 
quently I have postponed breeding as belore 


mentioned. Thus I have the security of beter 
weather and the benefit of vegetation, which hes 


'a good tendency to correct any mdisposition in 


As soon as they are penned, [ intend to com- | sows, which frequently occurs in animals as well 


as human beings. ‘They are subject to inflamma- 
tory colds, and fever succeeding, dries up theit 
milk, the pigs perish and death intervenes. ‘To 
insure the farmer a quick and rapid grawth in his 
lot of pigs, let them come about the Jast of Apri 
(say 20th) which is far preferable to Mareh pigs, 
which have sustained much injury while very 
young. Stunted by frost and hunger, they cannot be 
well resuscitated by the best of'attention afierwards. 
In an ordinary way, sows suckle their young!" 
the spring from six to eight weeks, but in the {a 
the sows frequently wean their young in about six 
weeks. [ would say to make your nigs thrive aod 
grow on without much injury in their looks {rom 
weaning time, the betier way is to prepare @ cov 
ered pen for your pigs, and have a hole sufficient! 
large so they can goin and out at pleasure, a! 
always keep shelled corn by them. Be particulal 
to commence thus feeding when they are abou! 
three weeks old, and it wilhaid the sow in reat 
them, consequently they will wean them kind!) 
and grow on without any ill effeets which are co™: 
mon to weaning. These pigs will have age and su! 
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- erowth by good clover and blue grass—will 
r kindly, which will insure the farmer a regu- 
h ia his lot of hogs by the ¢ommon 
ie of corn feeding, or folowing corn-fed cattle. 


ficiet 
wine 
iar grows 
nou : : P 

je excrements they collect from them is equal to 
woKed or steamed mall, After weaning their lit- 
er of PIES. f would advis »allthe old sows to be 
saved, While reduced in flesh by suckling, as the 
vero Is most favorable. A careful hand pertor- 
ging the operation in the leli side, 1 seidom or 
wer lose any of that age and healthy rearing. 
They will fatten kindly, and make about as much 
weit at selling time as their brothers of the same 
juer, You wow perceive f do not winter any | 
hogs more than one winter. [can say from expe- | 
rience, that sows with pig, winier better than bar- 
ows. They should be kept ina large woodland 
pasture if’ practicable by themselves, to prevent any 
jury from other hogs. Be careful to havea house 
orsheller to protect them in imclement weather. 
Continue to select every spring the best female 
pigs out of your litters, as many as you may think 
wilproduce as many pigs as you may want to 
breed from, and by so doing you may rear your | 
hogs on your farm at a moderate calculation of 20 
per cent over above the prevailing practice of the 
jay. Asin the common way the farmer bas his | 
males and female running together at large, then 
hey may expect to have litters of pigs every 
uonth in the year; the uneveness of the lot of hogs 
an] consequently the stronger will be certain to 
ajuse the weak (a hog is ahog by name and na- 
ure) and having masterly strengh and in all cases 
the weaker are driven from their food und com/ort- 
able shelter in the forest;and in many cases we 
have a proof of the uneconomizing rural system of'| 
our farmers by having all sizes and ages. In our) 


‘iT 


> 





| 
| 
| 
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usual Winters we see the smail class of hogs, when | 


bring the second filler in and about the Ist 
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snow is off the ground; always providing a com- 
fortable dry shed or lLouses for them, having a 
reguiar timefer feeding (morning and evening) 
and ifauy animal stands in danger from the want 
of regular feeding while pregnant, it is the sow; 
and there is great danger of their being fed too 
much ata time, by careless or inexperienced ser- 
vants, which is apt to produce abortions. Another 
cause is the severe weather on sows, snow and 
wet weather, when they have trequently to make 
their beds in the snow, and sometimes iu mud and 
water—when shelters are not provided for them); 
this is the cause why we so ofien hear our liivnmers 
say all their sows have slunk their pigs, and stil! 
have no pigs in the spring, and another cause sti! 
more particular [leave to the careful to ol serve; 
when my sows are hall gone with pig, (sometime 
in February, ) without fail | separate my sows and 
put them in lots (4 or 5 in number) to prevent 
from laying one upon another along in February 
and March cold snowy spells. which causes them, 
by oppression, to misearry. This is the time that 
the greatest care should be taken with sows, as 
the period of littering is close at hand, for i? they 
should miscarry, vou have again to breed them, 
when their pigs will come late and much time lost. 
Breeding of blooded sows.—When they have 
attained to the age of eight months or thereabout, 
my practice is to breed them between the Ist and 
15th Dec., so as to make their littering to the lat- 
terend of March, and by having shelters or hou- 
ses fur their littering in, [ can venture breeding 
sooner than 1 would otherwise advise. IT can rear 
this litter and have my sows stinted to boar, and 
and 
middie of September, so as to have time to rear 
them and so they will stand the ensuing winter. 
Then my sows can have about a month’s rest un- 


pinched with cold, deep snows and wet weather, | til the Ist Dee., which | very much approve of tor 
wi victims ofdeath by smothering and suppression breeding again, and by so doing [ have three hit- 


by the larger class being with the small ones. 


ved according to size, and kept in the woodland 
pastures Where they may provide shelter in the {or- 
est foliage. Every farmer should provide himsell 
with hog houses in his wood-land pastures where 
hey can get the foliage of the forest to make their 
bels. ‘The best place for these houses should be 
elected on the south or north-east side of a hill, 
as to receive the warmth of the sun in the win- 
‘er, and on a moderate slope so as to drain off the 
Wailer, and that the sun may the better dry and 
warm theearth. As to form 1am not particular, but 
always recommend the shelter to be close and dry; 


aid in keeping dry much care should be observed. | 


it trenching around the house to turn the water. 
Rearing a herd of blooded females swine; spring 
ind summer treatinent; breedi ng and winter treat- 
mtt—They should be lettin a lot sufficiently 
age for exercise, coutaining plenty of water (for 
Walowing) and shade. Ifthe grazing is not suffi- 
“ent, | would advise a little corn, dish-water, slops 
and soap-suds, mixed together, to be given them, so 
‘sto keep the animals in a good healthy look, but 
YNOmeans like fattening, to hurrying them in 
their growth, 
Y practice for winter treatmen?; afier my sows 

are all pregnant, if practicable, f always have a 
ee of clover or meadow fur their grazing, 
7 thein er rye or wheat fields, aud let them 
ee about 24 houre, twice a week, when the 


vr 


bes) 





On} ters in the period of 12 months, 
iloceasions hogs ought to be separated and clas- | 


You now see the 

months f prefer for my blooded sows to litter, end 

of March and the Istof April. The second litter 

from Ist to 15th Sept., and the 3d Ittter the latter 

end of March and Ist of April, which makes the 

period Ihave noticed. In stinting my sows to the 

boar according to the time mentioned, [ have been 

very particular to aid my memory by committing 
to writing the time when they were stinted and 

the mode of stining. I was inthe habit of the 

old custom in my first beginuing of doing business 
in this way. [soon saw there was an error some 
where, and my intentions were defeated some how 
—as I would reserve my lot of comnion sows to be 
bred in December, so as to bring the pigs the: Ist 
of April when the weather was warw, and the old 
custom would be to let the boar go with some twenty 
or thirty sows, with the expectation of bavinggv 
lot of pigs of one age, and in a common way there 
would come in season at one time in all probalili- 
ty one-third of the sows, Admit the boar to be 
in good healih and a full Mow of animal spirits and 
strength, he will soon by severe service be impo- 
tent, and consequently only the first few sows may 
be impregnated. ‘The sows will in all probability 
continue to come in season, and the boar still re- 
ducing every day, and yet his lasciviousness keeps 
him ineapable of being fruitful. Hence, 1 found 
by experience my sows were unproductive, some 
having: two or three pige, and they coming in much 





later than I expected, consequently [ would re- 
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commend one boar to every ten sows, where you! 
want all your pigs of one age and ol good size. 
Of all the animal creation that I have any acquain- | 


' 
| 
} 
) 
| 


tance with, the boar and ram will lese their jui- 
ces faster from @endering. If will aver that a boar 
may bein good health and high condition of ani- 
mal spirits, and just Jet him witha lot of sows) 
twenty or thirty in number, and in four weeks time | 
he will lose one hundred pounds weight, and you 
may feed him with what corn he may want to eat. | 
My young maidei sows, I hardiy ever permit | 
to be served but one time; my reason for this is- 
that the old boars are too heavy and strony tor | 
them; he mashes thein down when they are wil- | 
ling; if wot, he hunches them wiih his nose, and | 
bruises them co much, that it impedes their growth | 
forever alterwards. [tis astonishing to think how | 
they frequenily support them. 1 disapprove under | 
ary circumstance of letting the male to a sow more | 
than ence when he is in good order. | recommend | 
an aged male to maiden sows in all cases to secure | 
large, sprightly, and well formed pigs, and more 
prolific. Ihave kepta true accouut heretofore of | 
this practice. [let a Jot of seven sows run with | 
the boar until they have done with him and kept 
their several dates. [also had a lot of young and! 
old sows. I let the boar out of his pound and let: 
him serve them once a piece and kept theirseveral | 
dates. ‘There was but one out of six that did not 
stand, and out of the lot of seven, there were two 
which did not stand. ‘The lot of six produced 
from six to eleven pigs a piece, and the lot of 
seven did not produce as many pigs by four as the 
six. Ikept both lots in the same manner with | 
care, and they answered their several dates in jit. | 
tering, the period of gestation being about sixteen | 
weeks. I! you stint your sows to the boar only | 
one time aud you keep her in alot to prevent other | 
males, and she stands, she will be very sure to | 
bring forth from 111 to 113 days; but if permitted 
torun with the boar when she is in season until 
she is done, I have recorded a number of instances 
and dates where they have varied fiom the set 
time of 111 to 116 days. This convinces me of the 
injury the boar sustains, and the sows receive no 
benefit. From his masterly strengih she is con-| 
strained todo what nature does not desire, there- | 
lore the great discrepancy in the supposed period of | 
gestation. | 
Particular feeding.—I always give my sows 
dish-water slops when practicable through the 
winter, in a trough, sulliciently long that they may 
all feed out of it withont scutlling, with a pole con- | 
fined on each end of the trough, and also to keep | 
their feet out of the slop and keep them from fight- | 
ing and slipping over the rotundity of the trough. | 
The ammonia in the dish water will suit imprev- 
nated sows much better than strong salt. [ had | 
twelve head Jast winter in the severest weather 
and deep snows; I never gave but three ears o! | 
corn to each head, morning and evening, and when 
the snow was off, my feed was from one to two | 
ears to each head, morning and evening. 
Treaiment.— W hen in some two or three days 


litiering, for they are not in good health 
ish, &e., and rich food will increase the 


? 
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reat; now whilst coulined before litte 
lwo ears of corn morning and evening, and 4 plo 
ty of water until they have furrowed, Avera. 
have littered, give wothing bat water {or 4 hour, 
then give two or three eurs of corn night and on 
ing, for some four or five days, never mye 1 
slops fur some tour or five days belore paar 


ring, Z've then, 


ri ly 
alier 
but lever. 
lever, Swe|| 


"ihe teats, so that the pics cannot draw them, nop 
» More 


especially in worm weather. T have knowy jp. 
stances of the milk entirely drying up from foye 
and the pigs die jor the want of it. Our affect, 
frequently takes precedent of reason, by givine * 
io supposed calls of nature, therefore many hed 
their sows on the richest food immediately ater 
littering. It also procuces that very injurious dis. 
ease among the pigs—scouts. 

Lreaiment after the pigs are seme five or ten days 
old.—'The sows should be kept separate fiom each 
other at least ten days alier littering to secure the 
pigs affections to their own mother, and to preveyy 
them in large herds of pigs from this evil, whic! js 


ver, 


‘so common when the sows are peimitied to pyy 


and littertogether. The strong pigs wil! suckle 


all the sows, for their superior strength will fore 


the weaker and younger from their teats, and con- 
sequently soon become puny and weak, which if 


_keptas Ihave described, has a good bearing to pre. 
'ventihem. I cansay trom experience Ahat every 
‘pig will have their own teat, and regularly as the 
sow calls or permits them to suckle, they will return 
to their ewn, unless forced away by the stronger, 


Ny practice is, after they have arrived at the age 
before mentioned, to put them in a lot of grass suf: 
ficient for their grazing and exercise, with a plenty 
of shade and water, if practicable, and alwayskeep 
other stocks of hogs away from them of any size, 
for the purpose of keeping the sows from fighting, 
and rucning over and crippling the young pigs, 
which is pretty generally the case if they are per- 
mitted to feed with the sows and pigs. I feed my 
sows While suckling with as much corn as they 


willeat up clean, and always if possible put the 


cori on smooth and dry ground for then. As lor 


/economy, from experience, I can say I am weil 


paid jor my husbandry, to have houses and shecs 
for winter feeding. My summer and fall feding 
of slops to my sows while suckling their pigs 's 
done in the following described manner:—Have 


_two barrels or tubs piaced convenient to the 


troughs, then put into each barrel tio pecks of rye 
and one peck of'corn meal, one of wheat bran, thea 
fill the barrels with kitchen slops and soap-suds, 


when not enough of this, make up the deficiency 
. 7? . . . . Bi 

‘with water, frequently stirring it with a padue, 

‘und in 24 hours by a summer heat it will be abou' 


as acid as common still beer. Commence sloppitz 
out of one tub the first day, leaving some of the 
slop in the tub to retain the acid for quiek fermen- 
tation; the same evening fill up this tub again [0 
the third day; now commence slopping the second 
day out of the tub, and re-fill in the evening as ye" 
did the first ; now you have both your tubs Jerment- 


of their liuering, | always separate my sows and) ed and a body of acid in them, you must keep !! 
put them in sheds or houses by themselves; 1} up by filling one every day; renew the mee! aia 
prepare leaves for their beds (i! practicable) as 1 bran every two or three davs by putting in en 
prefer them to siraw or hav; they are hohe and | peck of the three kinds mixed together in eacl 
warm and there is no danger of the young pigs! tub, in the same proportion to the first put | 
getting entangled, as they do sometimes in straw; | From this quantity I fed five aged sows and thit- 
being very weak, they die belore they get to the] ty-one pigs three times every day, which 10° 
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rout twenty gallons altogether, leaving in the 
“) abont 12 gallons to Hil up en. bP continued 
soning them it this way for seven weeks, which 
eyeabout Weaning Hime. In this fme they'con- 


_— 
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oped about tiventy bushels, and at an average | 


cof S0cts. per bushel, they cost 8.0 expended 
ameal and bran. 
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corded in the book of Genesis, chapter 3d, verse 
23d, one of the first commands that God gave to 
inan—"to tii the ground trom whence he was 
James Kk. Lerron. 
Millersburg, Ay. 


From these pigs | sold S810! 


jollars worth, leaving me some five or six pigs on | 


} 
hae 


. ° ’ . . ' 
Description of the Russia Hogs.—Their color is 


wneraly White, with long coarse hacer, their head 
< long and coarsely featured, their ears are not 
broad as the common varieiy of the country. 
vet jonger aud narrower, and come regularly to 
A point, projecting forward, andthey do not appear 
» have so much command of them as other breeds; 


hey have fine length and height, their bone is | 


ve and fine, they stand weil upon their pastern 
pints and trackers: quiie industrious; they are thick 
through the shoulders, indifferently ribbed, (or 
suddenly inclined down) their plate or kidney bone 
iver narrow and ovaling than otherwise, hams 


pretty good, though not so good as the Trish, Bed- | 


odor Berkshire, yet preferable to the variety; 
‘ey donot graze so well as many others; they 
want wore time to bring them into market than 
ineabove named breeds. Give them from 18 to 20 
nonths age, they will make very large hows; they 
are quite prolific, their usual number is from nine 
wotwelve pigs alitter, PT have found their cross 


wih the named breeds to be a valuable acquisitien 


otheir grazing, aptitude to fatten, and rapid growth 
al the same time. 

Rearing, treatment and management of thorough 
ied male hogs.— To ensure good size, form and 
lulluess in their hams, straight in their stifle joints, 


‘re 


ind to give a good and regular growth, | seldom | 


orever suffer my boar to serve a sow until he has 


amved to the age of 8or10 months, and older if| 


possible, f give them a lot sufficientiy large for 
exercise, and give food enough to keep them in a 
uigh state of flesh while growing; by so doing, I 


lave no fears, from past experience, of injuring | 


‘heir Jibidinous propensities as so much objected to 
ty aged men, who pretend to be hog growers in 
Kentucky. By this mode, I am satisfied that 
you will have stronger, more vigorous, active and 
regular sized pigs in every litter; and further more, 
you will find your sows in Itttering are not so apt 
produce pigs dead, filty and feeble, as when 
fol by a young or poor boars. In this way I breed 
hem, and, according to my furmer view, never 
‘ulleting them to runat large with spayed sows, 
. [believe by this treatment they will be good 
oducers for ten or twelve years, if not longer. 
hey are dangerous animals, and should not be 
Permitted to run with horses and eactle. 
This is the practice that [ have adopted, and 
stall lollew unless [ see some further information 
Tom the pen of some other writer upon the subject. 


am always open to conviction, and willing to re- | 


Ve instruction, and will not spare time, trouble 


a “wee 
“it eXpense to procure correct principles. TP should | 


pleased to see some writer who has the weicht 


a : | vg 
tnd benefit of years and experience on his. side, 
tha that © 
“att might look up to,as a son to a father, for 


“let information, as Lam bat yet in the morning 
hi leel much delicacy in coming oul in the 
. S of a public agricuftaral work, but still, 
om Svlicitution, and as a friend tothe cunse of aeri- 


We find FO- | 


of ie, 


“ural pursnits, E have ventured, 


ON OAT 
SOLLS. 


PASTURE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
BY WILLIAM YOUNG OF DELAWARE, 


From Memoirs of the Philadelphia Agneultural society. 
Rockland Farm, March. 9th, 1810. 
Sir,--In compliance with your request, made a 
considerable time ago, | have inclosed a narrative 
of the cat pasture; and several circumstances un- 


‘der which it has been introduced, with immediate 
advantage to the live stock and worn fields. 

I have endeavored to copy it from the fields 
themselves; L have however, designedly as it were 
/gone back, to give another view, of some circum- 
ssiances Which are deemed important, and not with 


/a view fo overcome your patience, but to remove 
doubts, and introduce the experiments before you, 
ina different point of view. The inferences res- 
_pecting the advantages, or use of the oat pasture, 
ihave been, and still may be, deemed a whimsical 
-expedient to spend money; it may be ridiculed 
iby others. But as it has outlived, and overgrown 
‘every thing of that nature here, there is some 
“hope that it may become indigenous elsewhere: it 
has been weighed for years under hopes and fears. 
Not that T dread criticisms, made under circum- 
stances Which ofler a hearing, in a_ private, and 
before the public tribunal, on equal ground, foot by 
foot with the critic. Lt would give satisfaction to 
-convince, orto be convinced. Improvement is the 
goal towards which [bend my course. If anew 
path shall be pointed out, and which has with 
greater advantage been trodden for several years, 
jand with a greater number of simple facts to re- 
‘commend it, it will be cheerfully followed. Oth- 
-erwise the course now beaten by some years ex- 
| perience, cannot be abandoned, 
| I am mest respectiully yours, 
| Wittiam Youna. 
| Grorce Ciymer. Es@. 
| Vice-President of the Philad. Soc. for promoting 
| griculiure. 
| It is generally acknowledged, that the best land. 
may be reduced to sterility, from an injudi¢ious Fo- 
itation of crops, ft remains in a great measure.to 
ibe proved, whether a farm, which trom bad man- 
agement had been rendered barren, can be restored 
to its pristine fertility, by a treatment not. beyond 
‘the reach ol every farmer, (nor without the farm,) 
who possesses the land, free from incumbrauees, 
'which are nearly equal to the supposed value of 
‘his worn-out farm. 

When an inquirer examines the publications of 
those who have viven the results of their experi- 
ments,it appears not only practicable, but easy? fre- 
quently however, some circumstance is not men- 
tioned tn the communication, or something not at- 
tended to by the reader, who intends to: make the 
same successful experiments, but fails, from the 
causes stated. 

The Rockland farm exhibited a subject for ex- 
periment, as it had not only been reduced by crop- 
pine, but generally, become a common lor every 
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anunul, to take what remained of the scanty nat- | ing of manure in the autumn, from the Cotte 
ural, but coarse herbage: having read i various | bed, hasalso been introduced with universgg| Bue 
bouks the ‘result of sowing plaster and clover, it | cess, both upon grain and grass fields, the lve “ 
was presuined, that sow plaster and clover’ saltsyof the manure, being carried into the s0il 
would be the extent of the expenses required to! by the rains upon the breaking up of the frosty 
ferilize the fields, ina few years;—a few experi- which have in some measure prepared the go, 1, 


ments proved taat the plaster and clover seed receive it, High agricultural authorities, eye, 


were boil Jos!, as no One could at any season 0! 
the year, pout out one Held, or upon what part 
of any field they lad been deposited, unless where 


boliomed on accurate observation, Are Opposed ty 
the practice ol spreading oul manure in aulump: 
amongst these we find the justly celebrated Lor 


the briers and bushes had been eradicated. 'Kaimes, in bis ‘Gentleman Farmer’ a work upon 

fi should however had been mentioned, that the | first principles,and deservedly of the highes: author. 
soul was geverally a cold or ueavy clay, some) ily. A departure from lis judgment is only to be 
blue, white, ght brown, and a few spois of red | aliowed, where facts would censure silence; jor 
clay, loaded with lard blue stone and tucks, chiefly | should his name have been mentioned, unless tg 
quariz, nuxed wiih iron aud copper. Some of) avoid the charge of writing without attending tg 
the experiments were made with plaster, others | What has been said on that subject; it is no cop. 
were made by top-dressing with lime, at the rate | ciusive objection that “the strength of the ma- 
of twenty-five or thirty bushels per acre: the lime; nures will be carried off by winter rains, or ex. 
was brought 20 or 25 miles irom the kilp, and jaid | hausted by the frost: are not the warm showers 
on the field at 25 cents per bushel: it was formed | more so, and are not the exhalations more Copi- 
into a bed of about halt a foot thick, and covered | ous in a warm than in a-cold temperature; is the 
with earth ploughed and throwa over it, belore it! descending of the sap in trees no monitor, us 


was slucked, that ail the phosphoric principle dis- 
engaged by the water, might be united with the 
earth which covered it; a heavy harrow was af- 
terwurds passed over it, so soon as the she!l was 
reduced to powder; the bed of lime and earth, was 
then [requently turned by the plough and harrow, 
until the whole assumed, the appearance, and 
sivell, of seapers ashes, containing about ten paris 
of common soil, to ove of lime. It was then eurt- 
ed, and spread regularly over the field, and if 
every instance it gave a return of clover, equal to 
ten loads of stable manure to the acre. ‘The idea 
of mixing the lime and earth, was suggested 
from spreading the refuse mortar of lime and sand 
gathered from about buildings, and laid upon the 
field, the etlect of which I observed was more 
immediate than any equal quantity of lime: though 
mixtures of lime and earth, were equally s0,—in 
both cases, the lime was comyletely pulverized, 
and the sand and earth, broke up the commu- 
nication Of time with lime, and the succeeding 
rains carried the fertilizing pringiple of the lime, 
as [rom a sieve, into the soil where it was spread,— 
it completely divided the soil, rendering that open 
and warm which belore was compact, and too cold 
fur the roots of the grain to live in. 

The whole soi! which belore felt dead under 
foot, became so elastic that persons of observation 
by walking over the field in the night, disiinctly 
toll how far the line aud earth compost extended. 
The color *of the soil was likewise changed into 
that of chocolate. ‘ 

These effects presented several ideas, which 
had not occurred to me belore: viz. ‘What anv 
thing which would separate the particles of the soil 
and admit the air, would render these cold) and 
heavy clays, warm and fertite;s—that the iree in- 
tercouse of air, would earry ott the acids to meet 
this, ploughing in the fall was adopted, and found 
suceessiul; one half of a field six years avo was 


tle season lor spreading out manures, and about 
the operations of nature, for renewing, and invig- 
orating, the process of vegetation. 

Brier bugles, and all vegetable substances have 
been covered up with earth, rotted and used with 
ithe same success, as stable manure, and so far, 
| and so lung, as they separate parts of the soil and 
admit the air, they ferulize and change the color 
of the mould. These experiments tested by tre- 
quent repetition, have laid a foundation for expe- 
‘riments less expensive, and equally fertilizing, lor 

the production of grass, and grain. Ploughing 
and sowing, for the purpose of producing pasture 
and accumulation of vegetable soil, have deen adop- 
ited: for this purpose wheat, rye, Indian cor, 
‘(maize,) buckwheat and oais Mave been sown 
} upon fields ploughed, which were incapable of 
producing any crop; none of those graius, have 
| produced pasture and vegetable soil equally valu- 
‘able, to that from the oats; where the otheis have 
failed, its roots have pierced, disarmed, and van- 
guished the inhospitable soil, and rendered itlertile; 
| the winter ploughing is continued, and the gals 
‘are thrown in, as early asthe season will allow, 
‘sometimes even in Fehkruary, either upon whiat 
has been pluughed in autumn, or in the fields 
which were in corn the preceding fall. In gene- 
ral they afford early pasture, and when they ale 
reploughed in July and August, and sown agail 
with oats, they furnish excellent pasture trom eatly 
in September, until late in December, during that 
season when all other pasture is generally dried 
up. ‘The first sowing of oats only gives about 
two mouths pasture, but the roots and remainils 
herbage aflord a manure for the second sowing, 
‘and this always yields four months veluable pas- 
turex—which no other course known to me Wl 
atlord—in Sepiember, Gctober, November and 
December. Considerable attention is required lo 
preserve the young clover, which the field will be 





ploughed inthe winter, the other half ploughed inj able to raise in the second year of the oat pasture: 
the spring; that part which was ploughed in the|/if sown with the oats in the spring, the, cattle 
spring, has never brought grain, or grass, equal to; should never be putin while the ground is 10° 
the other, Itshould have been observed, that the | moist, as they would destroy and tread it into tbe 
fiell had not been ploughed for upwards of 2U | soil; und someiimes dry seasons are also high’) 
years, and of course a great body of rubbish and | injurious to the clover. When the clover 's Bown 
roots were ploughed in, aller the brier-hool and | with the second suwing of oats, the same care '§ 
gtubbing-hoe had smoothed the surface. Spread. | re quired to prevent its being trodden in by the live 
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gock forthis purpose itis always necessary tohave | nure, Which from a farm of 100 acres, will not in 
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spare | 
ee in wet weather, and which they would not 


lish in dry weather. To guard against a dry 


season It 13 most proper Never to pasture the oats, 
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field of oat pasture, whiclt they will feed | general extend over more than 10 or 15 acres: 


\uisives to one aere nearly the vegeiable sell pro- 
duced irom sevenor tenacies.. bis tobe remen- 
bered,thatile object proposed Was to render Woin- 


where the clover 1s sown, 80 much as to prevent | gut, or barren fells productive; andi no case 
ihe herbage ol the oats from giving shade tothe | have Piound a fieid, which was not after two y eats 


jover, Sosoon as the field will produce clover 
iysuriantly, | here is no farmer at a loss how to make 
pisfield as rich as he pleases, and having got them 
into good heart, tt will be his interest to put them 
, such rotation, as shall intrease the vegetable 
gil and consequent fertibity of his fields. 


Oat pasiure, capable of producing clover aud te- 
ceiving the gypsum with evident advantage. So 
soon as a fie produces clover, uo one is at a loss 
how to produce advantageous ¢rops allerwards. 


(ft isin every one’s power to estimate what the 
| ploughing aud seéediug per aere of oat pasture will 


i. is almost unnecessary, to mention, what will | cost, aid necordiug lv circumstances, so will the 


make ils Way to the understanding of every far- 
et, VIZ. the many ad vaniages gained from treat- 
ahis barren field in this way. 

js. Marly and late sweet pasture from such 
jelds, which otherwise produced a scanty coarse 
herbage, unpalatable to every animal. 

9], Immediate reward for his labor; the stock 


»me seed is sown: the two returns give six months 


jor all his summer pasture, 

3. Perhaps it is one of the most effectual 
means to root Out garlick, because what have es- 
«ped the plough in the spring, are eaten down 
wit the pasture from the first sowing of oats 
inl prevented (rom going into seed: the ploughing 


tothe sun, that few shoots are to be found in oats 
sown for fall pasture. 

ith. It is an easy and profitable way of clearing 
main fields fromm’ every species of injurious weeds; 
witwill convert them into vegetable soil, and en- 
ible the farmer to raise whatever grain or grass 
ve shall judge most suitable to the soil. 

dh. It will save the expense of a fruitless sum- 
ner fallow, and the green herbage will aid the 
dairy, 

bh. It enriches the farm from within itself} and 
nexpense is required beyond the reach. of any 
umer; by rising one hour earlier, and working 
we hour later than usual, for two weeks, he may 
lough, and sow {two acres, as an experiment, 
The pasture will recompense his labor, while his 


nilis greatly improved; itis equally evident, tivat | 


ile fertility of the soil is acquired, partly from the 
fools of the oats, opening the soil and introducing 
he air, and warmth of the sun, and partly. from 
wecession of vegetable soil produced from the de- 
‘“mposed roots of such pasturage; but even be- 


oe the roots are converted into soil, they pro- | 


luced the most beneficial effects. ‘Those from the 
‘ting sowing, retain the moisture, and supply the 
‘Wmersowing with it. ‘The roots from the fall 
Mslurage, being full of sap, introduce winter frosts 
“ery where, into the soil, which swelling with 
the congelation, separates the particles; for it is 
0 be observed, that roots while the stem is eaten 
oWn by the stalk, do not become hard, but are 
Horenumerous,than when the plant is matured into 
“ain, ft is however necessary to sow at least 
‘ouble the quantity of seed, to that required for 
ups of grain, the pasture being so much the thick- 
‘atid the increase of vegetable soil from the de- 
en roots so much the greater. e 
fen he expected, that one or two repetitions 
’ Series of oat pasture, wil! make the soil 
rich asa common dressing of stable ma- 


"Wally 


w July and August expose so many of t's bulbs | 


hexpeuses be; but in general where the expenses 
‘are high, the value of the pasture is equaily so, 
land iheven cranted that the cost of ploughing, 
and seeding, shail be double in value to the pas- 
| 
| 


ture produced, let the comparative value of the 


field be fairiy estimated, belore the course was be- 
gun, a waste, or worn-out field, and what it is now, 
are supported by it within two months from the | 


when the course is completed, and laid down in 


| clover, timothy or orchard grass, 
meen food; he is not however to depend upon it | 


ft will be of the first importance to have at 
least two fields; otherwise if the cattle are con- 
stantly upon the same field it will not be found so 
productive, ard in wet weather, they should be 
‘turned into some field where the herbage was too 
hard in dry weather, Tt will be eaten greedily by 
the cattle afier they have been satiated with the 
solt blades of the oats; under this management, 
beeves have been fatted for fiamily use and taken 
off in December, without any grain. It is. ob- 
served that the outs scour at first, but the tree-use 
‘of salt readily corrects the complaint, and in no 
pasture do they rise faster in flesh; and the juices of 
‘their meat wre uncommonly gratetul. 
| "Phe fields which have been in corn the pre- 
‘ceding year have also been sown in the spring; 
Without being reploughed, and have done equally 
| well, exceptapon heavy clays, when the spring 
‘has commenced with heavy rains, which have 
/rendered the soil too compact to be opened, even 
with a heavy brake barrow, drawn by four horses, 
The fields from the oat pasture the foregoing au- 
tunin, have also been sown, without reploughing, 
when the spring has set in without much rein, 
lier severe [rosi: not only the oat pasture, but also 
the clover sown therewith, have answered well. 
Outs have also been sown amouvst the hills 
|and drills of corn, alter it has received the Jast 
dressing. It has succeeded, without any, visible 
injury to the corn, provided care has been taken not 
to injure the roots, by the plough or harrow atthe 
time the oats were sown. Pex whl: 
It has been inquired, are not all crops»of oats 
exhausting, if so, how can two sowings of gats in 
the same year, rencer the soil fertile? It is granted 
it’ oats shall be matured into seed, they with cer- 
tainty exhaust; but ifcut off, while in the blade, they, 
and all culmiferous plants, will fertilize. The ex- 
periment was made with Incian corn, sown broad- 
cast, cut twice and carried io the stable, and a crop 
of turnips taken off the ground the same season: 
the manure was laid on before the corn was sown, 
but none was given when the turnip seed was put 
in. 
| Another way in which oats fertilize, appears to 
| be from increase of vegetable soil; this is within 
ithe view of every obeerver; the remains of the 
|pasture ploughed in, particularly in July and Au- 
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gust 1s speedily decomposed, its tenderness and} No. 1. Asample of the unimproved gojl Tu 
moisture aiding the dissolution. But dry stubble! three inches deep. aon 
and husk roots are difliculily decomposed, nor do} No. 2. A-sample of the same soil four ine} 

they produce 80 much carbone or coatly matter deep, improved by the lime Compost two hone 
in the soil, which cheimisis say decomposes the} No. 3. A sample two inches deep from the fies 
water, aud produces the air required to promote; in its exhausted state. eld 
vegetation, As the veyetable is produced fiom| No, 4. A sampie three inches deep from the 
air and water, and not trom earth, which seems | same field, which was once sown ia pasture oaic 
to be no more than a laboratory where the pro- and has been one year in grass sown afier 
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cess ol vegetation commences, and finally serves oats, which did not take well, parily owing to the 
asa matrix to hold one partof the plant, while | iate season-when it was sown, and partly owing 
the other parts are raised alofi, in quest of supe-|to the seed having been injured, and the soil *, 
rior aid, to complete the inscrutable Operations of'| cold. . wan 
the vegetable fabric. . | No. 5. A sample two inches fiom an exhausie! 
It has also been inquired, will this process of | fiel, a 
oat pasture Jertilize every where? ILis answered,| No. 6. A sample four inches from the sap 
that where the soil and climate are the same, the | field after pasture oats, which was followed by 
effects will be the same also. A description has! wheat, a poor crop, succeeded by oats, a middling 
been given of the soils, where the experiments crop, with clover which yielded a considerab's 
were made, and aresull going on. [experiments | swath last season; when the clover is plough | 
of the same nature shail be made upon a diflerent | in, it will be followed by pasture oats.* a 
soil, and climate, the result will be diflerent, and 
inore or less favorable, according to circumstances, | 
and for which the practice now menioned cannot | 
in justice be rendered accountable, I! my shoe HORSES SLABRERING, 
fit my foot, 1 am warranted to say, it will suit a . 
foot of the same size, and shape every where; let From the New England Farmer. 
no one conclude, that it will fit a fuot of larger or! Various opinions exist as to the cause of the ex- 
less size or different form; but | must conless that | cessive salivation that horses sometimes undergo, 
passing over things equally obvious, [ have run! and which must detract seriously from their sireng!)) 
info numerous and expensive errors. _ {and ability to labor, as well as {vom their comion, 
But when it 's inquired upon what evidence Some have supposed it to result from the seeond 
is to be received—the reply is at hand, living evi- | growth of grass that makes its appearance in Jul, 
dences, are at the command of every one who’ or August, the euphorbia macalata of the botan- 
chooses 10 make the trial, let him however, be ou ist; some to the second growth of red clover, some 
his guard, against suffering himsel{’ to take @ crop /1o the web of’ the epider that is spread so exten 
in place ol the spring pasture outs. sively over the latter feed of summer, and some 
If it shall still be inquired, how does the oat pas- | io the action of the lobelia. We have hail lite 
ture fertiliz-? It may be also obsetved that the | doubt that it was to be attributed to this last cause, 
constant verdure and green herbage prevent the | always feeling eale when our horses were in pi 
rays of the sun from parching the soil and depri- | tures where no lobelia existed, and when afflicies 
ving it of its moisture and air, both of Which are | by jr, finding them to be speedily cured by removing 
highly necessary to vegetation, "The double por- | them from the fields in which itis to be found. lo 
tion ol juicy vegetable matter arising from the an Augusta (Me.) paper we find the following, 
two Crops of pasture in the summer, being every i which would ‘seem to go far to confira the belie! 
where united with the common soil partly mMe- that salivation is sometimes at least caused by this 
chanically and partly chemically, renders the soil | pest of our meadows and pastures. 
capable of retaining sufficient moisture and elastic | “Our own family jade—a > bearty kind old crea- 
air, to make it open and warm, and by which the | (ure—has not enjoyed the luxury of grass for three 
soil does not only become thicker by going down- years, and has always been kept in good trim on 
ward, but actually expands, or rises. so as to giVe a | hay, with very little provender. In July we bad 
furrow, considerably deeper than formerly, over (m- | the barn filled with her year’s stock of hay, swee! 
moveable rocks. Some years ago, a field in vi€W | from the field. Soon afier the horse began toe 
of the farm-house, marked the broad rocks, duri®g | jt, she commenced slabbering abundantiy. Being 
the course ofevery crop; they are now covered with) quite out of patience, we set our wils to work {0 
so much soil, that they are seldom observed. The | RI ee ee 
two ploughings also contribute to the increase ofthe * The samples of soils sent by Mr. Young, exhibi- 
the air in the soil, Without’ which no soil can. be | ted the most marked diilerence. The progress 18 
fruitful, there being no vegetation in vacuo. ‘full’s | absolute sterility, to rich mould, might be traced *f 
horse-hoeing husbandry was introduced under the | the appearance of color in the several parcels. 1!" 
idea, that the pabulum of plants was pulverized | great pleasure bear testimony on the subject of “© 
earth; the fact daily before us is, that pulverized | Young's improvements. In the years 1806 and Is ‘ 
earth retains the moisture and air. as the hand- |! saw cattle feeding in geod pasture and goo! ma 
muids of vegetation. Some experiments have lately | 8!" and grass sowing in fields, which In gio 
been made, the results of which favor these re- thought totally irreclaimable from briers, — al 
marks, viz. “thag soils afforded quantities of air | “a Lets, Me ered Agen re CT 
by distillation, somewhat corresponding to the ra- | parchase it — soil werk > 1m rendered fertile; but Mé 
tios of their values. a | Young aifords the best example of good farming." 
Inclos~d I have sent soils in the state they were | enriching anaturally poor soil, and. restoring fet f 
found, before the courses mentioned were intro-|to exhausted land: by returning thereto its ow? l 
duced, idnee raised with the least possible expense. 
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vertain the cause. Some told us it was white 
st ¥ 
yor some said it must be lobelia. On making 
. ) . . 

oa examination, we found that the last load put 
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" ’ 
nth 


white clover in it. As an experiment, we, for 
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| the surlace, till it has become enriched by culture 
} . . . . . 
and exposure to the air, is by crose ploughing 1m- 
mediately turned back again into its cold and lile- 


» the barn, had much lobelia, and but little | ess bed; and the light vegetable mould, instead 


‘of being keep beneath, for the benefit of the crop, 


everal days in succession, previous to feeding, | i, by the same process of cross ploughing, brought 
were carelul to cull the hay by handfuls, and | again to the surface, and blown away by winds, or 
-k out the lobelia. #°rom this moment the slab- | washed away by rains. 


weringceased. On giving the hay again without | 


king it over, the salivation began again. So 
1 > » 


The manner of ploughing, and kind of plough, 
whichisused by mostiarmers, have also a tendency 


jatwe are satisfied that lobelia is the cause of) to diminish the natural or acquired fertility of the 
Jabberting in horses. Can any one tell us what |soil. With ploughs but little differing in construc- 
yill cure this slabbering, without the pains of sep- | tion [from common wedges, the ground is not turn- 


wating the lobelia from the kay?” 


PLOUGHING AND PLOUGHS.* 


From the Boston Courier. 


Ploughing is considered by all farmers as the 
most important agricultural operation, either as it 
nvards the immediate crop, or the future and per- 
manent improvement of the sol. ‘The farmer 
vio so manages his field as to ‘produce, in the 
main, the greatest reward lor the labor and expense 
bestowed, will undoubtedly be considered as acting | 
wit a sounder discretion, than he whose sole ob- 
jectis a present crop, without regarding the per- 
wanent improvement of his fields. ‘To deepen 
ihe soil, by bringing to the surface, at each succes- 
sive ploughing, a portion of the poorer sub-soil, 
and thereby exposing it to the enriching influence 
of the atmosphere, and to cover up and preserve 
irom washing rains and wasting winds, the light 
vegetable matter upon the suriace, as well as to 
acilitate the subsequent operations of the husband- 


ed over, but crowded into ridges, or the furrows 
lapped upon each other in such a manner as to ex- 
pose much of its best properties to waste. ‘The 
writer has ascertained from actual experiment, 
that on an acre of land yielding not more than a 
ton of hay to the acre, at the usual season of 
ploughing greensward, say the tenth of May, 
contains more than twelve tons of vegetable matter, 
consisting of the roots and tops of grass, and other 
vegetable remains upon the surface. Such a me- 
thed of ploughing then as will be best calculated 
to secure, for the benefit of the crop, this mass of 
enriching substance, the farmer should not hesi- 
tate to adopt. By completely inverting the sward, 


the ground will admit, and then cultivating the 
sod with the application ofa light dressing of com- 
post, land may not only be kept in heart, but 
wonderfully improved. With one ploughing in 


compost manure, of about twenty cart loads to the 
acre, and mixing it finely with the poor earth at 
the surface, [ have raised two crops ol grain or 





wan, are the only important uses olf the plough. 

Our old fields are rapidly approaching to a state | 
of utter sterility. At each successive rotation of | 
crops, the vegetable mould is becomming thinner, 
aid the product less; and the plough, in the hands 
i most farmers, so far from deepening the soil, and 
wreasing its powers of produving, is really ex- 
lausting it of all its natural fertility; and will soon 
render it, as has already been done in some parts 
of our country by the same means, an unproduc- 
lve Waste, unfit forcultivation. ‘The rich treasure, 
which our forefathers found upon the surtace, 
which had been accumulating for centuries, has 
Ween squandered with a prodigal hand. ‘The ap- 


roots, and laid the land to grass. In the ordinary 
way of cultivating, four ploughings, as many times 
harrowing, and two dressings of manure, are ecn- 
sidered necessary. I have then saved three 
ploughings, and as many harrowings, one dressing 
of manure, and at the same time have deepened, 
and permanently improved the soil, and more than 


\doubled my crops. ‘Ten years ago, | was upon 


the point of abandoning some of my old fields in 
9 ‘RY . . 

despair. ‘Phey had been cultivated in the usual 

mode of ploughing, cross ploughing and cropping, 

alternately under the plough, and in grass, and 

had become so impoverished, that the products 

were insuflicient to cover the expense of cultiva- 





parently inexhaustible deposite of vegetable food, 


tion. ‘Phe same piece of land which gave me one 


wich covered the land, has, by an improvident | ton of hay, will now at the same distance ol time, 
we of the plough, been given to the four winds of alter laying to grass, give me three. 


ieaven, or washed away into the ocean. ‘They 


In the cultivation of land, which has been a year 


have ploughed, cross ploughed, and harrowed, till | or more under the plough, nearly the Same course 


their descendants have little else left than a mere 
caput mortum. 

Thave known rich swells of land in Maine, 
Which thirty years ago, were covered with thick 
rests, and what would have seemed an exhaust- 
‘ssiore of food jor vegetation, by means of the 
ough robbed of every particle of vegetable sus- 
tuanece, and now absolutely abandoned by ihe 
vccupant as worthless. 

F Sirange as the ussertion may seem, it is never- 
‘leess true, that farmers generally plough too 
Nuch, "The poorer sub-soil, which is turned up 


Y the first ploughing, instead of being kept upon 
— ee g 





voy ye auther of this paper is E. Phinney esq. an ac- 
“uit of Whose farming was inserted before—Ep. I’. R. 
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is to be pursued, especially when it is iitended: to 
lsow wheat or rye; plough your land sos to turn 
under the rich mould, bring to the eurlace® portion 
iol the fresh earth, that has never before been dis 
‘turbed by the plough, and mix this well, (if the 
, preceding crops have not been well manured,) with 
‘a light dressing of well-rotted compost, and from 
ltwenty to filty bushels of slaked lime to the acre, 
land Fam confident you will never require a legis- 
‘lative bounty, as an inducement to cultivate wheat. 
| Good ploughing cannot be eiiected without 
ploughs suitably adapted to the purpose. In this 
-ail-importantagricultural implement, I venture the 
assertion, without ‘fear of contradiction, that the 
Americans have made greater, and more usetul 
improvements, in its adaptation and fitness for the 





and laying itas flatand smooth as the nature of 


this way, and spreading on one top-dressing of 
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designed purpose, within the last twenty years, 
than have been made in Great Britain for a cen- 
tury. From a conviction of the indispensable ne- 
cessity of good ploughing to a successful tillage, 
near twenty years ago [ persuaded the person 
who occupied the farm I now own, to send to Eng- 
land for an improved Scotch plough, (1 think 
Small's,) which was highly recommended in the 
agricultural publications of that time. 
before the introduction of the cast iron plough into 
this part of the country. The plough came, and 
I must confess I was greatly astonished at the first 
sight of it, and as much disappointed when I wit- 
nessed its operation. A huge, misshapen com- 
bination of wood and iron, it was the laughing- 
stock of my neighbors, who at once denounced 
me as a “book farmer.” The plough was laid 
aside, and has been kept for show, and in con- 
struction and workmanship, when compared with 
American ploughs, furnishes a striking illustration 
of the superior skill and ingenuity of our own 
mechanics, over those of Kurope. I can now do 
twice as much work, and do it infinitely better, 
with Prouty & Mears’ improved plough, with one 
horse, and a single hand, than a yoke of oxen and 
a horse, and one additional hand to drive, could do 
with the famous Scotch plough. 

Public attention was first awakened to the sub- 
ject of improvements upon the old-fashioned, 
wedge-like plough, by the writings of Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who, in 1789, published his new theory ofthe 
construction of the mould-board, formed upon ma- 
thematical and philosophical principles. [It was 
in consequence of a suggestion from him, that 
Robert Smith, of Pennsylvania, in 1803, substitu- 
ted the cast iron for the wooden mould-board, for 
which he obtained a patent. This was the com- 
mencement of a series of improvements which 
have resulted in the substitution of cast iron for all 
parts of the plough, except the beam and the han- 
dies; and such has been the progress in reducing 
this inspiement to a fitness for the purposes de- 
signed, that the American cast iron plough, as 
now constructed, may in truth be considered, as 
it has been denominated, the most important in- 
strument known to man. About fifteen years 
since the cast iron share came into general use in 
this part of the country, Wood’s, Tyce’s, Hitch- 
cock’s, Howard’s and last of all Prouty and 
Mears’, have each had their share of public favor. 
I have particularly attended to the operation ofall 
these, and noticed the delects and excellencies of 
each. About twelve years ago, Hitchcock’s 

lough, then in general use, and highly approved 
by the farmers of New York, was introduced into 
this state by Mr. Prouty, who was well acquain- 
ted with»the practical use, as well as the construc- 
tien, of the plough. His science in agriculture 
aided by his mechanical skill, from time, to times 
suggested to him various and important alterations 
and improvements in this plough, and about two 
yearssinee, Prouty and Mears obtained from the 
government a patent for their “improved cast iron 
plough.” 

The prevailing difficulty. with all ploughs, with 
the exception of the last named, is, that the force 
necessary in the draught, is not applied directly to 
the centre of resistance. Writers on this subject, 
as well as practical farmers, have erred in their 
notion, that the beam should be placed directly 
over the land-side of the plough, and that the cut 





' clination. 
. | 
This was 





‘4 (No, 1 
—— 
of the eoulter, or the position of the 
should be square, or at.a right angle wi 
of the share, thinking that if the share a 
make an acute angle on the land side 
will incline to fall to the right. This 
tendency, unless the other parts of t| 
so constructed as to resist and overcome this, 

By so placing the coulter as to forg, », 
acute angle with the plane of the share, op = 
land side, the beam is brought more directly Bre 
the centre of the plough, as is the case wit) tod 
and Mears’ improved plough, and thereby 4); 
power necessary to move it, is applied more direc. 
ly to the centre of resistance, and the force require’ 

to move it, and overcome this resistance, js y) 
course less than when applied on one side. | ea). 
not better make my self understood, than by gyp 
posing the land, or left-hand side of a harroyy. 1p 
be kept on a straight line with the line of drauehy. 
It will readily be preceived that the force necessary 
to draw it, when so placed, will be greater than jy 
drawn in the usual way, by applying the drauoh: 
to the centre. This is decidedly one of the most 
valuable improvements in the construction of the 
plough, that has been made in modern times, and 
for which the public are indebted to the ingenuity 
and skill of Messrs. Prouty and Mears. A greater 
ease of draught is not the only advantage resulting 
from this improvement. Another and perhaps 
greater benefit is its perfect adaptation to the end de- 
signed, by leaving the ground in the best possible 
condition. ‘The ecute angle, which is made in 
the land side of the furrow slive, by the peculiar 
construction of this plough, enables the ploughman 
to lay the furrows together, like feather-edged 
boards. ‘This, in greensward, is very desirable, 
as the grass is thereby prevented {rom springing 
up between the furrow slices much more eflectu- 
ally, than when the furrows are cut at right angies. 
The grass is completely shut in, and will not rise 
to injure the crop, or increase the labor of cultiva- 
tion. Notonly in green sward, but in old ground, 
the superior manner in which the work is done by 
this plough is very perceptible. There is no ten- 
dency to crowd the ground into ridges; the soil is 
taken up, as it were and turned over, and left loose, 
and in the best state to derive vegetable aliment 
from the air, and to enable the roots of plants to 
penetrate, and strike down in search of food. 

Another advantage attending the peculiar con- 
struction of Messrs. Prouty and Mears’ plough, is 
its durability. When the resistance is all upon 
one side of the beam, there must be a constatt 
tendency of the plough to the lett, or land side; the 
friction is thereby increased in this part, and the 
wear, of course, is greater: but when the beams 
placed more over the centre of the plough, and the 
resistance which it has to encounter is upon boll 
sides of the beam, its movement is more regula’, 
and the friction equal in all parts. ‘These are some 
of the peculiar properties of this plough, whic! 
give ita decided preference to any other now !! 
use. On conferring with some of my neighbors 
relative to the work of Prouty and Mears’ ploug' 
it is believed, that in ploughing a field of ten acre 
the amount of labor saved, added to the amour 
gained in consequence of the improved tilth, whet 
compared with the work of any other plough, 3 
fully equal to the price paid for it. P. 

Lexington, ( Mass, ) March, 1838. 
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qISTAKE IN THE CULTURE OF THE BEET. 


From the Farmers? Cabinet. 


fam one of the root raisers—growing sugar 
yet, mangel-wurtzel, ruta-baga, and potato for 
jeding stock, And as farmers may, in my opi- 
gion, be as useful to each other by reporting their 
mistakes and failures, as their success, I will men- 
jon that my beets were flourishing, and the admi- 
ntion of the public passing by them as late as the 
frst week in the seventh month (July.) But the 
weather becoming hot and dry, and the ground 
parder than I liked, I concluded to run the cultiva- 
orthrough them and loosen up the soil. The 
consequence was, instead of improvement, the 
waves began immediately to wilt, curl, and the 
ejes of them to die; the mangel-wurtzel worse 
than the sugar beet; but all declined from that 
period until the late rains; at the present the ori- 
winal top is nearly all dead, and a new one formed, 
which bids fair to rival the first, if left to stand long 
eourh. But it is supposed the root, aithough a 
prety good size, has lost much in growth by the 
jecay of the first top, and its maturity protracted, 
i indeed the crop be not much diminished. My 
inference is, that late culture, even if the weather 
te sensonable, may be injurious, by destroying the 
ihe fibrous side roots, which seem to be indispen- 
able to the plant during its latter stage—and that 
consequently the earth should be kept in good 
wlth while it is young, and afierwards left alone. 

The best crop of beets I have raised was in 1837, 
allernated between rows of corn; a full crop of the 
liter was obtained, (as was believed) and three 
hundred bushels of beets per acre besides; those 
ivopen patch a long side did not do so well; the 
shade of the corn seemed to be useful during the 
ity weather. I intend rerpeating this plan next 
year, J. JENKSNS. 


VEGETATIVE POWER OF SEA SAND. 


Alew days since a quantity of sea sand was 
carried out of Morecambe Bay, abouta mile from 
the Furnessshore. It had been, less than an hour 
previously, covered a considerable depth by the 
tide, and contained several cockles and other shell 
ish. It was immediately placed in pits or beds, fif- 
en inches deep, and sown, without manure or ad- 
nisture of any kind—just in the state it was when 
ken from the hay—with wheat, barley, peas, 
Mustard, cress, and radish seed. In five days 
mustard, cress, and radish seed had sprouted, 
ind begun to vegetate, having thrown out a con- 
‘derable length of root, while (what is most ex- 
ordinary) the shell fish were even then alive! 

ius have we wheat, barley, peas, mustard, cress 
‘nd radishes, all growing, and cockles and other 
‘iell fish in a living state, in one and the same bed 
seasand! Should any one be at all incredu- 
“ls a8 to the truth of this statement, he can easily 
y the experiment himself; an ordinary flower 
Pot filled with sea sand, sown with almost any 
“nd of seeds, would at once put the matter to 
“ test. Common hay seed sown in October 
— beds of sand similar to the above, and 
d exactly in the same way, have now grown 
. the extraordinary height of 3 feet 64 inches. 
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ear) 3 feet 3 inches; barley do. 3 feet 3 inches; 
peas sown about April last (pods completely form- 
ed) 3 feet 3 inches. The farmers all around the 
Bay of Morecambe, in forming composts for their 
wheat and barley crops, use of sea sand about 26 
carts (small one-horse carts, ) lime,about four carts, 
manure, ten carts, per statute acre. Why use so 
great a quantity of sea sand if it does not possess 
very considerable vegetative power!—Eng. Paper. 








REAPING MACHINE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Talbot, Md., Sept. 14, 1839. 

I send, herewith, two papers containing articles 
respecting Hussey’s wheat reaper. One of them 
(the report of the committee which tried it near 
Philadelphia) is so fall and satisfactory that I deem 
any firther description of it, by me, as requested, 
even if I were competent, altogether unnecessary. 
From my experience in its use, of three years, I 
am of opinion they have not said in its favora 
single word too much. 

Samui. HAMBLETON. 


REPORT OF ACOMMITEE OF THE PHILADEL- 
PHIA AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, ON HUS- 
SEY’S REAPING MACHINE. 


The committee appointed at last meeting, to 
superintend the operation of Hussey’s Reaping 
Machine, beg leave to report: 

That they discharged the duty of their appoint- 
ment on the day following the same. They met 
for the purpose on the farm of Mr. John Fox, in 
Oxford township, where the machine was put in 
operation in a piece of several acres of heavy 
wheat, considerably lodged—and contrary to the 
expectations of most of the committee, it performed 
remarkably well. | 

The machine requires two horses to draw it, a 
boy to drive them, and a man to push off the grain. 
It is not material whether the speed be a walk or 
a slow trot, though a walk, where the grain stands 
tolerable fair, is to be preferred. A trot is some- 
times necessary where the grain is much lodged, 
ora strong wind drives in the direction of the ma- 
chine. [t operates very satisfactorily in grain so 
much fallen as to be entirely beyond the ability of 
the cradle ; and the grain is generally laid fully as 
regularly as by the cradle, with the advantage on 
the part of the machine, that itis laid’ in heaps 
ready for binding, thoreby saving much labor in 
thin crops, and rendering a rake unnecessary. 
So perfect did the machine perform, even in grain 
considerably lodged, and in which a cradle could 
scarcely have been used at all, that not a stalk was 
le(t standing, while the stubble presented one uni- 
form height of about seven inches throughout the 
field. The loss, too, by this mode of harvesting, 
is greatly reduced. ‘The machine operates some- 
what on the principle of the common shears, re- 
quiring nothing of the momentum of the cradle; 
and the only jarring attending it is from the weight 
ofthe grain falling ona smooth surface. The 
wheat cut on the present occasion, was dead ripe, 
having been standing two weeks longer than ne- 
cessary, and yet scarcely a grain could be found 
shattered out. 





“Ne wheat sown about Christmas last (now in 
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nary performance of this machine is from ten to 
twelve acres per day; although they fully believe, 
that, on an emergency, it could accomplish twice 
this amount of work. In confirmation of this, they 
would state, that it cut, on this occasion, six hun- 
dred and thirty square yards in two minutes, doing 
its work in the most perfect manner. It requires 


from six to ten persons, according to the state of 


the crop, to bind up or remove the grain as fast as 
cut, which it is necessary should be done to pre- 
vent it from being crushed by the horses and 
wheels of the machine, on the succeeding through. 
The machine is not liable to get easibly out of or- 
der; and the cutters, although they are very rea- 
dily sharpened, seldom require it, as more than 
one hundred acres of grain, according to the state- 
ment of Mr. Hussey, had been cut by those at- 


tached to this machine, prior to the presentoceasion. | 


Upon the whole, the machine did its work re- 
markably well, whsre it was possible for any thing 
except the naked scythe to penetrate—and so far 
as the commiitee could perceive, to the entire salis- 
faction of a number of intelligent farmers present 
on the occasion, most of whom were, at first, not 
a little skeptical of its utility. 

Your committee would say, in conclusion, that 
they believe the reaping machine of Mr. Hussey, 





(No. 1 


th the * 


around the plants. Upon the 16th of June, | with 


drew the labor of cultivation to the harvest fe: 
and was unable afterwards to pass my ‘ee, 
through the rows without breaking off the he 
Upon the 10th of August it was ready to be a ‘ 
ped of tops and fodder. Now my immedi 
neighbors planted at the same time, and ploushes 
their corn four times; mine was mature {|| tree 
weeks before theirs ; now here 1s a {air case i 
philosophy. . 
1 am now burning shells for the second applic, 
tion to my fallow of 60 bushels per acre, ihe Ge 


| having been made three years since. Clover sea, 


is forthe greater part a failure, owing I presyye 
to the cloudy wet weather. ‘This will compel me 
to take successive crops from the same land: ay 
odious practice, except in the mountains and upon 
their best land. 

I have stated the facts having relation to my 
corn crop, believing that the saving of three weeks 
in the cultivation is a matter worthy of notice, 
My obliging friend Senex may be able to accoun: 
philosophically for the rapid matiration of the 
crop. If time be money, not less than $100 was 





saved In the cultivation of the crop, and I entertain 


| the belief that the erop has been made without 


injury to the land; that is, that a summer fallow 


to be an advantageous substitute for the present would have been as injurious as my crop of corn, 


mode of cutting grainon large farms, or where 
two or three adjoining farmers of the ordinary 
amount of landin this vicinity unite in using it— 


| 
| 


or more so. What should be done with weeds 
from two to four feet high, covering all my wheat 
stubble? Nature’s course is onward; are they the 


the price of one being one hundred and fifiy dol- | means she uses for that purpose under the infu. 


Jars. 
attention of this society, and the agricultural com- 
munity generally, K. Smiray, 

Joun Fox, 

JAcoB SHALLCROSS, 


P. R. Freas. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


THE MATURING OF CORN HASTENED BY EAR- 


LY CKLASING TO CULTIVATE THE GROWING | 
| first to protect and next to manure the next years 


CROP. 


We would therelore recommend it to the) 





ence of lime ? 
A Farrrax Cutrivaror. 


We presume the weeds which have succeeded 
the growth of wheat, are annuals, (as carrot weed, 
crop-grass, &e.,) which will not appear next year, 
and keep the land foul, but will yield their place 
to some other crop in nalure’s manuring rotation. 
Nothing is required but to let them alone, and they 
will serve to top-dress, and enrich the land; and 


clover, if clover be already sown, or if not, such 


avail myself of a rainy hour to return your) other crop, natural or artificial, as may succeed. 


hilosophical correspondent, Senex, my hearty 
p | ’ ’ y 


thanks for his very beautiful explanation of the | 


manner of the acting of plaster of paris upon limed 
Jand; time may prove him right in his speculations, 
but right or wroag, I thank him. ‘The man who 
cultivates his racionating faculty has always 
been more in request than he who cultivates that 
of discrimination. Without much care for the 
philosophy of this matter, it is my purpose to push 
the facts to all useful extent. [think that it was 
that singular, yet great man, Napoleon, who said 
that “if he gave ear for one hour to the philoso- 
phers of his court, his dynasty would not last three 
days.” Perhaps a mere practical farmer has as 
little to expect from philosophy as Napoleon ; in 
practical life it is a great matter to think correctly; 
but to apply those thoughts usefully, is not a mat- 
ter of less importance. 

{ have another curious fact to state in relation to 
my corn crops. ‘The land was turned with a good 
plough and two horses, then checked at right an- 
cles, 44 feet square, and planted from the 4th to the 
1th of April. It was then cultivated with the 





Ep. F.R. 


|ON THE VALUE OF SUN-FOWER SEEDS FOR 
OIL. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Athens, August 25th, 1839. 

Although a stranger to you, I take the libery 
of addressing you, upon the subject of the su" 
flower plant ; knowing that you take a deep inte 
est in any and every thing connected with agnc 
ture, &e. For the last five years my atten! 
(mental I mean,) has been at times occupied of 
the merits of this plant, as a valuable addition © 
if not a supersedent of our oils, now in gener 
and unavoidable use. I have used the term me” 
tal, because | have expended much more ¥ 
thought than manual exercise upon the subjé" 
From the limited trials made, however, both in the 
culture of the sun-flower, and the home-made e* 
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traction of the oil, and the results in its use for do- 
nestic purposes, l am compelled to believe, that 
he oil extracted: is equal if not superior to any 
other now in use ; answering the place of olive 
oil, for the table, and spermeceti, and all other 
kinds NOW in general use, for all the requirements 
of painting, lighting of lamps, &e. &c. 

This may appear a very broad assertion to those 

who have for the first time had the subject brought 
o their view, and to others who have fallen into 
the received opinion, that the oils now in use are 
the best, because they answer the immediate wants 
and requirements ; not reflecting that it takes two 
or more of these specific kinds and qualities of oil, 
; supply the necessary wants and uses—when 
this oil, if properly cultivated and prepared, will 
answer, if not take the place of all others put to- 
gether. 
“A grand desideratum, and which ought not to 
be lost sight of, is, that for lamps, it burns as long, 
gives a clear and more brilliant light, exhales no 
jisagreeable or unhealthy odor, no apparent 
smoke evaporates from the wicks, and consequent- 
ly leaves none of those dark and unsightly fea- 
tures of soot attendant upon even our finest oils 
now in use. All of which, without the aid of phi- 
losophy, is apparent to even the most careless 
observer, to be detrimental to the health of fami- 
lies thus using them, and repugnant to the olfac- 
tory nerves. 

These remarks hastily put to paper, is intended 
todraw {rom you any information or experience 
you may be possessed of in regard to the sun- 
ower plant, for the purposes here mentioned, or 
as fuod for stock or poultry ; and you will confer a 
singular favor upon me, by letting me hear from 
you on the subject so soon as convenient. 

With respect, 
N. A. ADAMS. 


We have no experimental knowledge on the 
subject of the foregoing letter; and request that 
any information possessed by others may be af- 
forded through our pages. In the agricultural and 
other papers, sundry articles have appeared, within 
the last twenty years, recommending the oil of the 
seeds as a substitute for olive oil. But, so faras we 
know, there has been no statement ot’ practical 
results, or of cost and profit—LEp. FY. &. 


A BIRD STORY. 


From the Cultivator. 


Milton, Ulster co. N* Y. July, 1839. 


Friend Buel.—I would not have ventured to 
“rward the following statement, were it not that 


the narrator of it, Edward Hallock, of the firm of 


Wm. Hallock & Brother, of Milton, Ulster, co. 
sknown to thee, and known to be of unquestionable 
Veracity. [have heard him before express his 
Conviction, that if birds were protected and che- 
shed by farmers and others, we should never be 
Subjected to the loss of corn or other crops by grubs; 
and that other noxious insects would be sensibly 
diminished. There is a small kind of bird (the 
Males nearly black, the females brown,) that is 
Noted for being around and following cattle in th " 
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field, as in the case Iam about to detail. Mr. H. 
says, “on the 26th of the present month, I was 
ploughing for turnips, myself with one.team, and 
my son with another; and observing that we were 
followed by a flock of the above little birds, [ took 
it into my head to notice their motions, to ascertain 
What was the attraction, when f perceived that 
| their object was grubs. We ploughed up plenty 
ol asmall white, and a large brown or gray grub, 
as well as some in a chrysalis state, and angle 
worms; “ll of them, excepting angle worms, ap- 
peared to be acceptable to them; and as the sequel 
will show, they were capable of devouring large 
quantities. [should think that one would make 
way with at least 100 per day. I cautioned my 
son against making any motion towards noticing 
them, in any way to intimidate them; as I found 
they grew more and more bold in their honest av- 
ocation, and as the land diminished in width, they 
would remain in the opposite furrow when not 
more than three or four feet distant. At length 
my son spoke cautiously, and said there was one 
on his plough beam. I then stopped the teams 
and toid the boy to pick up a grub and throw it to 
the bird that had distinguished itself’ by its tame- 
ness. He did so; and the bird immediately seized 
it. Encouraged by this, I told him to pick out the 
next white one and hold it out in his fingers near 
the ground; crawling down, he did so, and the 
bird came and picked it out of his fingers! After- 
wards he stood up and held out one, and the bird 
lighted on his hand and picked out the worm. This 
was repeated until it lighted on my own hand; I 
‘raised it up and applied my cheek to its wing 
| without frightening it away. The next day he 
was not slow in finding us, and practised the same 
familiarity, in presence of James Sherman, Wil- 
liam Hallock, and others of the neighbors; it came 
into the corn field where the boys were weeding 
corn, and actually, without any special attraction, 
perched upon the head of one of the boys; it con- 
tinued these visits until one of the boys in an ad- 
‘joining field, could not repress his inclination to 
seize and hold it. This made him more wary, 
‘but he gradually recovered his confidence.” I 
'communicate these facts in the hope that they may 
contribute to produce an examination into the sub- 
ject, of how far it would tend to the agricultural 
| interests, to fall upon some method to tame and 
familiarize small birds, instead of frightening,maim- 
ing, or destroying them. K. Huu. 











TO CURE WOUNDS ON HORSES AND CATTLE. 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
Mr. Tucker—! became a subscriber at the com- 
mencement of the 3d. volume of the Weekly Far- 
| mer, and in the first No. of that volume, I founda 
recipe to cure wounds on horses and cattle, 
which alone has been worth more to me than ten 
years’ subscription, and J think it would confera 
favor on thy patrons to republish it in the present 
volume. 
SmiAs GAYLORD. 
Skaneateles, 7th mo. 26, 1839. 
The following is the receipt alluded to, in the 
above note of Mr Gaylord: 
As there are many useful receipts hidden from 
the public, for the sake of speculation in a small 
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way, by many who would be thought something ; 1235 dollars. Imported cow and calf, 2,109 du) 
of in the world, | am induced to Jay before the |lars. It must be considered that although a . 
public a recipe for making KiNG oF OIL, so called, | Durham cow will not cost more than twenty guin 
which perhaps excels any other for cure of wounds | eas perhaps in England, the expenses of transpor 
on horses or cattle, and which has long been kept | are very great, and they will generally stanq jy 
by afew only in the dark. Feeling a desire to | to the importers, about 600 dollars, before they Hing 
contribute to the good of the public, but more es- | rive at the state of Kentucky. 
pecially to the farmers of Genesee, I send you the 
following very valuable recipe for publication: 

1 oz. of green copperas, 2 do white vitroil, 2) 
do common salt, 2 do linseed oil, 8 do West In-| eExrrRacT FROM AN OLD AUTHOR, Conceny. 
dia molasses. ING MILDEW IN WHEAT. 

Boil over a slow fire fifteen minutes in a_ pint of | 
urine; when almost cold, add one ounce of oil of | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
vitrol and four ounces spirits of turpentine. Looking over old Fuller’s ‘English Worthiey 

Apply it to the wound with a quill or feather, | last evening, I was so amused at his ‘Farewell jp 
which will immediately set the sore to running, | Middlesex,’ that I have transcribed it, thinking i, 
and perform a perfectcure. Yours respectiiully, may serve to fill up, in an interesting Way, come 


. STEPHEN PALMER. | spare corner in the next number of your valuable 
Middlebury, Dec. 10, 1832. journal. Yours, S, 











“This county,” says he, at page 47, vol. 2, “jg 
much infested with mildew. ‘That it is, | know o 
PRICES OF STOCK IN KENTUCKY. my cost; but could not purchase the knowledge 
‘what it is, much less how it might be prevented, 
lat the same price, though having diligently en- 
Of the cattle show of Lexington, (Kentucky,) | quired into the name and nature thereof. 
the fourth day was for the exhibition of jackasses | “Some will have it called mildew, quasi maldew 
of 2 years and 1 year, and for foals and jennies | or ill-dew ; others meldew or honeydew, as being 
also; this sight was to me one of peculiar interest. very sweet, (oh! how lushious and noxious is flat- 
Accustomed as we are in Knugiland to value a) tery!), with the astringency thereof causing an 
jackass at thirty shillings, we look down upon atrophy or consumption in the grain. His ety- 
thein with contempt; but here the case is reversed; | mology was peculiar to himself who would have 
you look up at them with surprise and admiration. | termed mildew, because it grindeth the grain 
Several were shown standing filieen hands high, | aforehand, making it to dwindle away almost to 
with head and ears in proportion; the breed has | nothing. It falleth (be it mist or dew) when com 
been obtained from the Maltese jackass, crossed | is almost ripe tor the sickle, and antidateth the har- 
by those of Spain and the south of France. ‘Those | vest (not before it is welcome, but) before it is 
imported seldom average more than fourteen hands | wished for by the husbandman, grain being rather 
high; but the Kentuckians, by great attention and withered than ripened thereby. If, after the fall, 
care, have raised them up to fifieen hands, and! a good rain, or strong wind cometh, it washeth 
sometimes evento sixteen. But the price paid | and wipeth it off, so that no mischief is done: oth- 
for these splendid animals,tor such they reatly were, | erwise, the hot sun arising, sealeth (to use the 
will prove how much they are in request. War- | husbandman’s phrase) the mildew upon the straw, 
rior, a jackass, sold for 5,000 dollars, upwards of| and so intercepteth the nourishment betwixt the 
£1,000 sterling. Half of another jackass, Ben- | root and the ear, especially if it falleth not on the 
jamin by name, was sold for 2,500 dollars. At the | hoase (which is but another case, and hath another 


show, I asked a gentleman what he wanted for a | tunicle under it) but on the stripped straw near 0 
very beautiful female ass, only one year old; he | the top of the stalk. 


said that he could have 1,000 dollars, £250, for; «Grain growing under hedges (where the wind 
her, but that he he had refused that sum. Fora hath least power) is most subject thereunto, though 
two-year old jack, shown during the exhibition, | wheat of all grain is most; bearded wheat ol 
they asked 3,000 dollars, more than £600. I nev- wheat is least liable unto it; not that the hawnes 
er felt such respect for donkeys belore; but the fact | thereof are spears to fright the mildew from it; but 
is, that mule-breeding is so lucrative, that there is ‘advantageous gutters, to slide it away the sooner 
no price which a very large donkey will not com- | which striketh on rotted or pollard wheat. 
mand. T[ afterwards went to acatile sale a few! “fpland counties, Northamptonshire, Bedford- 
miles out of the town. Don Juan, a two year old | shire, &c. complain the least ; maritime the most, 
bull, Durham breed, fetched 1,075 dollars; anim- | of’ mildew ; which insinuateth the vapors of the se 
proved Durham cow, with her calf} 985 dollars. | to be easuall thereol’; some hold that, seeing that, 
Before [ arrived, a bull and cow fetched about 1,300 | jt falls from the skies, earth hath no guard for 
dollars, each of them about £280. ‘The cause of heaven’s blowe, save prater, which in this very 
this is, that the demand for this stock, now that case is prescribed by Solomon.* But others con- 
the western states are filling up, becomes so great, | ceive, that humane may be subordinate to spiritual 
that they cannot be produced fast enough. Mr. | means; to prevent not the falling but the hurting 
Clay, who resides near Lexington, is one of the | of this dew in such a degree, and hopefully expect 
best breeders in the state, which is much indebt- | jhe remedy from the ingenuity of the next ge 
ed to him for the fine stock which he has impor- | eration. 

ted, and I quote the prices: Yearling buil, 1,000 ‘} am the rather confirmed in my hopes, because 
dollars; do heifer, 1500. Cows of full Durham —— 
blood, but bred in Kentucky, 1,245 dollars; do. | * ist. Kings, viii, 37. 





From Capt. Marryatt’s Diary. 
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yen hath been found out against ¢he smooting | 


wheat, at least wise in some good proportion ; 
( ‘ . : 

j say the smooting of wheat, which makes it a 
negro, as mildew makes it a dwarle; viz. by 


mingling the seed with lime as your husbandmen 
will inform you. 


cre that either God would of his goodness, spare 
‘ye fruits of the earth from so hurtial a casuaity, 
vput it into the minds of men (if it may stand 
wf bis will) to find out some delensitive in some 
part, to abate the matignity thereo!.” 


LETTERS FROM AN AGRICULTURAL APPREN- , 


TICE TO HIS FATHER, 
(Continued from page 542. ) 


From the (Edinburgh) Farmers Magazine. 


Class LI. 


July 28.—Since my last, a material change of 


weather has taken place, which occasioned much 

sitive loss in the first instance, and a great deal 
of additional labor alierwards. {t is under such 
circumstances that the judgment and activity of 


the farmer comes to be most completely ascertain- | 
ed; because the derangement of his usual plans | 


throws every branch of work out of shape, and 
causes @ resort to measures of expediency or of a 
temporary nature, In such asituation Mr. Jamie- 
son shines conspicuously. His mind seems sto- 
red with resources for every emergency, and the 


difficulty of the case appears to give increased 


strength to his natural powers. He shapes his | 


conduct to the circumstances under which he is) about nine o’clock, and in that and the following 


placed, constantly preserving the greatest order 
and regularity. 

Last week a violent and continued rain for 
wenty-four hours occurred, which, to a certain 
extent, floated the fallow field, wetted the hay 
ticks, stopped the thinning and cleaning of turnips, 
aid lodged at least one haif‘of’ the corn crops on 
the farm. Withsuch a number of people, many 
lamers would have been thrown into utter con- 
lusion, or at least one halt’ of’ those below them 
would have remained idle, while others would not 
have been much more profitably employed. Not 
% with Mr. Jamieson; for the rainy day was as 
tltonga one as ever I saw since | came here. 
‘he several inventories were examined, and defi- 
“ences noted down with the greatest accuracy. 
Wo pair of fanners were set to work in. dressing 
"corn, The lofis were sweeped, dusted and 
“eaned; in short every one was sedulously em- 
Poyed. Whenthe rain ceased, my whole corps 





Were instantly despatched to the fallow and turnip 
ields, and express orders were given me wot to| 
sufler a drop of water to stand on any of them; of 


‘ourse Thad not a dry foot while in the field, but 
tunately was not the worse of this treatment, 
Wing taken care to shift regularly atier working 
hours When thus employed, Elliot and his 
ustmen were busy in removing dung {rom the 
n-yards, and middening it in a regular manner 
“an adjoining field of grass-land, where it is to 
“Used next winter; and as two hundred bolls of 
Wheat had been lately sold, Mr. Jamieson took 
p». Pportunity of delivering it to the merchant. 
ven Howard and his herds were not idle; for, as 
“veral markets were held at the time, he and they 
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were seldom at home at this troublesome period. 
The thrashing machine was likewise so busily 
employed after the weather settled, that our stack- 
yard has become nearly empty. 

itvery thing seems now to be restored to order 


‘except the hay, which will give us a little trouble 
«And for my vale to this county, I heartily de- 


before it can be salely stacked. Mr. Jamieson 
says it has received damage which cannot be 
cured, and that f will soon see the extent of injury 
done to hay, by a fall of rain, while in the cock. 
He adds, thatit is much less hurt by wetness du- 
ring the early stages of the winning process than 
‘when in the cock; because the natural fermentation 
which necessarily takes place is then reinforced by 
artificial auxiliaries, consequently that a degree of 
| putridity ensues, inevitably injorious to the article. 
| Fairbairn has returned to the turnip field; andthe 
young plants being all thinned and set out, he is 
| 


going over them a second time, correcting former 
é 


| 
| 
| rrors, and destroying every weed that has recent- 
r vegetated. 

| Mugust 4th.—The hay is now safely stacked, 
though a good deal of work was required betore 
‘we got it into sucha condition as to satisfy Mr. 
Jamieson. Three days ago, when fine sunny 
weather and gentle wind prevailed, our united 


| 
| 


strength was employed to take down the cocks and 
expose the wet partsto their beneficial influence; 
after which the whole was re-cocked, great care 
being taken to mix the external and internal parts 
together, so us the quality might be equal, and any 
moisture remaining in the damaged parts absorbed 
by what was in good condition, it stood for the 
night in these new made cocks, but next day pro- 
-mising good weather, the carts were set to work 





day the whole was got into the stack-yard. It 1s 
put up in two stacks, each containing about five 
thousand Scotch stones, or fifty-five English loads. 
The charge of superintending the loading of the 





carts was committed to me, and I had full proofs of 
the truth of Mr. Jamieson’s previous opinion res- 
pecting the damage; those parts of the cock that 
were wetted, though made perfectly dry, breaking 
with the slightest touch, and appearing altogether 
devoid of substance. Mr. Jamieson says the 
damage will not be so apparent alter the stack- 
sweat has ensued, though perhaps he means that 
the partial damage, being thus transferred to the 
whole stack, will not be so discernible as when con- 
fined to a certain portion of it. ‘The stacks are to 
be immediately combed down, completely covered 
with straw and hard roped, so as they may be se- 
cured from the storms of winter. IT observed that 
where clover was most plentiful, the hay had suf- 
fered most; and, vice versa, that the cocks con- 
‘taining the greatest quantity of rye-grass were 
‘least damaged. Had the cock been of clean clo- 
iver, fam almost sure that it would have been fit 
‘only for the dunghill. 
| August 10th.—The fallow is now dunging, and 
‘four beads of carts, or sixteen altogether, are em- 
| ployed at that business. Hach head requires two 
men to fill, and one to pull out the dung from the 
veart, while the carter drives the horses recolarly 
'forward; and one man and three women spread 
‘the heaps Inid down by each head of carts, so 
ithat thirty-two men and twelve women are thus 
employed besides the overseers. My post is at 
the dunghill. Eiliot looks after the carts in the field, 
| and sees that the dung is properly drawn out, while 
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Fairbairn manages the spreaders. We just take 
out sixty loads a day per head, or two hundred and 
forty loads altogether. Fifteen of those loads, or 
thereby, are appliedto an acre, Scotch measure; 
and as each load, from trial, is found to contain a 
trifle more than one yard and a half of cubic mea- 
sure. you may havea tolerable notion respecting 
the extent of the application. In this way we dung 
about sixteen acres per day, so that in little more 
than six days the whole hundred acres of fallow 
will be gone over. Mr. Jamieson is very exact 
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about the spreading, asserting that the benefit ol | 


the application depends in a great measure upon 
the accuracy with which this process is executed; 
or, more plainly speaking, that fifieen loads, well 
spread, are of as much use as twenty loads imper- 
fectly separated and divided. 

The turnip fields are now completely finished 
off, and present a notable prospect to the amateurs 
of good husbandry, having very few blanks, and 
containing scarcely asingle weed. ‘The ruta-baga 
seemed shy of growing for a long time; and, 
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each, four of which were committed to the charos 


of Fairbairn, the like number to me, and the ; 

mainder to Howard, our head shepherd, Th, 
ranking or sorting of the people was done y » 
expedition by Mr. Jamieson, who seems quite 
to a matter of that nature; and though half ap hour 
or thereby might be lost before the ranking yw». 
completed, yet all that hurry and confusion Which, 
without it, would inevitably have ensued, wer 
altogether kept clear of; and the whole regiment 
entered to work atonce upon a horn being sounded 
by Fairbairn, who is first in command below \), 
Jamieson. ‘The arrangement was made in this 
manner.—Mr. Jamieson having ascertained }js 
numbers, se'ected twelve of those he considered yy 
be the best shearers, and provided them with tw» 
able bandsters for tying and stooking the corp: or. 
dered Fairbairn off with these, and to place them 
on the left or open side of the field, four shearers 
upon each ridge, with their bandsters behind they. 
‘The second, third and fourth bands followed jy 
‘their course, a ticket being given to each bandster 


—E—— 











though now more forward, still presents more na-| mentioning the band to which he belonged, 
ked soil than the yellow and white turnip. The| When the fifth band was formed, I marched 9 
horse, or yam potatoes, show a strong foliage, and their head, and placed them on their respective 
perhaps will ulumately be found to return as much | ridges, and so on, as the sixth, seventh and eighth 
root as the ruta-baga. All our corn fields are look- ‘band arrived. Howard came with the ninth, and 
ing well, and some of them are holding out signs | arranged them in like way, and Mr. Jamieson (ol. 
for the sickle, especially the early oats, and first lowed with the rear guard. After riding across 
sown barley. Mr. Jamieson has intimated that the field, and being satisfied that all were righily 
I am so assist in the field; and given me warning | arranged, he halted in the centre of Fairbaim’s 
that to oversee there, is a post of no little trouble. | hands, and calling attention, he stated. in a few 


He has gone the length of declaring, that the corn | words, that these people were committed to his 


farmer must be a slave during the harvest quarter, | management, and that full power was delegated to 
if he wishes his aflairs rightly managed; so I 


‘him todo every thing which, as a master, he could 
easily understand, if the master is a slave, that his | do himself; that it was his desire to have the com 
deputies cannot be characterized as filling a much | clean and Jow cut; and that, while sufficient time 
higher station. I shall, however, endeavor to do | was allowed to execute the work, idleness was on 
my duty, trusting that the alter advantage will | no account to be permitted. He then came to my 
compensate the expense at which it must be gain- | station, and repeated these orders, and concluded 
ed. Every principle connected with honor and | with the same in the centre of Howard’s division. 
interest call for exertion on my side,—especially as | After this, upon a sign being given, Fairbairn 
Mr. Jamieson has never ceased to treat me with | sounded his horn, and immediately the whole body 
urbanity, and more like a son, than one sent to | fell to work. The total number were 144 shearers, 
learn husbandry under his inspection and direction. | and 21 bandsters. Three fourths of the former are 

August 20th.—Harvest has partially commen- | women, who, in fact, are our neatest cutters. The 
ced, though, not having as yet drawn out our 


corn of each band is brought into the middle ridge, 
whole strength, Fairbairn has only been employed | and stooked there; a measure which Mr. Jamieson 


in the management. Next week that important | says forwards the loading of the carts considerably. 
branch of rural economy will be undertaken in| Indeed, independent of this consideration, the less 
earnest, when Howard and [ are to be called into | compass that corn can, in the first instance, be put 
action. Elliot is reserved for his horsemen, who, | into, so much the more will the stubble be kept 
[ understand, are rarely taken to the field unless |clean. Every bandster is directed to draw the 
there is a deficiency of hands. At this time he is | bottoms of the sheaves, and to gather up any heads 
throng ploughing down the dung put on the fallow which drop out when he is tying them; so that the 
field, which works in a capita! style; and on this | quantity Jelt is very trifling. 

furrow it is meant to sow the wheat seed about the | We had a good deal of drilling the first day, and 
end of September, providing a fresh growth of! nota few were distnissed the service as unqualifies: 
weeds does not appear before that period. ‘The |'These were constantly replaced from a supple 
stack-yard was lately emptied and cleared for the | mentary corps which remained at home, and, be- 
new crop. My squad are making straw ropes for| fore night, our ¢iscipline was tolerable  perlec! 











tying down the thatch used in covering the stacks, 
and every thing is arranging as fist as possible, 
80 as interruptions may be avoided in the great 
work before us: - 


September 2.—The past week has been a busy | 


one; and I seize upon a leisure hour, allowed by a 
heavy shower falling, to acquaint you of our pro- 
ceedings. On Monday morning, our forces were 
mustered for harvest work, and were divided into 


twelve bands of twelve shearers, and two bandsters | 


'Mr. Jamieson, who commanded in chief, when 
‘he noticed any ove not working to his mind, & 
ways addressed such ina calm but steady mat 
“ner; explained how he wished his work perform 
‘ed; and requested, i they were incapable of doin? 
1 give up will 


what he required, that they woul ' 
: be 


fout further ouble. About a dozen left us In U 
| course of the first day, who were always paid “* 
regents they had wrought, but no more. ™ 
hours here are from sun to sun, with an hour !0 
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breakfast, and the liketime fordinner. Twenty min- 


utes rest are also allowed both in jorenoon and afier- | more stuffing in t 


noon. ‘The victuals are brought to the field in three 
earis, one foreach division; and the bandsters of the 


owing, I presume, to the. latter being generally 
he stomach, or, in other words, 

not so watery and digestible. 
September 10.—Our field of shearers was this 


j,ferent bands act as distributors, afier the portions | week augmented by four fresh bands, or 48 ad- 


are measured out or set apart for each band by the 
erson who drives the cart. The breakfast consists 
pfoat-meal pottage and milk; at dinner, bread and 
beer are given; and for supper, the liké allowance 
as at breakfast. Fairbairn thinks that it has taken 
aday of six shearers to cut an acre of wheat; and 
iso, twenty-five acres have been cut each day. 
| suppose he is not far from the mark; for we have 
worked four days and a hall; and done little more 
than cut down the fallow break of one hundred 
acres. ‘The field presents a fine sight, as it is 
wholly instooks of twelve standing sheaves, with 
wwo for hoodings or covering the top. A man 
oes regularly through the field to set up such 
sheaves as may have fallen down; but should the 
weather prove dry, it will be carted to the stack- 
yard in @ dayor two. The oats and barley cut 
iast week, under Fairbairn’s inspection, will also 
then be ready. ‘The barley lay untied for three 
days. which was of great benefit in the winning of 
i, When tried up, it seemed perfectly dry, but 
Mr. Jamieson says he is always apprehensive of 
barley heating in the stack, as the softness of the 
straw allows a degree of compression apt to be 
followed by.a heat dangerous to the grain. I un- 
derstand it. is customary with him to examine 
every field before the carts are sent to bring any 
home; and that he is particularly careful to carry 
none till completely winned. Indeed, when stacks 
so large as those I saw last year are made, the 
greatest attention: must be necessary, otherwise 
heating, particularly of barley and beans, could 
not be avoided. This attention is too often disre- 
garded, many people thinking they ought always 
iocarry when their neighbours are so employed, 
wihout reflecting thatthe winning process is reg- 
ulated, not only by the ripeness and cleanness of 
he crop when cut down, but also by situation and 
sizeof sheaves. A small sheaf wins in half the 
lime that is called for by a large one, and ‘dries 
much faster after being completely wetted. All 
these circumstances should be considered by the 
lamer before he carries ; and on no account what- 
ever should a previous personal éxamination be 
onitted. ‘To spoil corn in the yard isa most dis- 
gtacelul affair to the farmer; though, disgraceful 
i itis, perhaps’ it happens ofiener than is known. 
Mr. Jamieson, however, assures me, that it is 
how much less frequent in the country than form- 
tly, When the crops were fouler, in consequence 
{the imperfect rotations then practised; also, that 
he size of sheavesis of late greatly diminished, 
Which permits the winning process to go more 
*eedily and equally forward. 

Elliot and his ploughs are seed-furrowing the 
‘illow field, and will be well through with it by 


he time that the loading of corn commences. |’ 


he ridge is neatly gathered up, great care. being 
ised not to raise it too high in the middle. The 
“orses are supported on green tares, which are in 
‘Ul pod, and appear to be nourishing food. Mr. 
imieson says, no kind of food is better in cry 
Weather, especially if free from rottenness at the 
ot. ‘They are ail tied up in bunches of the like 
"ze as those of clover; only, | observe, that each 
Wee gets three per day, instead of two of clover; 
Vou. VII—75 


ditional shearers, who were put under the direction 
of one of my veterans, olien employed in former 
times when extra hands were brought to the field; 
so'we now cut down a great breadth daily, though 
the like care and attention are bestowed as at’the 
outset. ‘Tosave time and avoid confusion, each 
grieve or steward cuts out and enters the four bands 
or twelve ridges entrusted to him; and | am now 
so well acquainted with my troops, that I can place 
all of them in their proper station, without the 
smallest difficulty, As we pay weekly such of 
our hands as leave us on Saturday, a slight drilling 
becomes necessary on the Monday morning. We 
go on Very smoothly, and keep regular hours. 
Elliot rings the bell half an hour before eun-rise to 
prepare; and again, at the first peep of the lumi- 
nary, when all must march without further cere- 
mony. We have had a few wet, or rather dewy 
mornings; but, as it was dry above head, Mr. Ja- 
mieson, at those times, ordered us to proceed with 
the work, and to leave the sheaves unbound, or in 
the state technically called broad-band. A detach- 
ment was always selected in the course of the day, 
or when the corn was sufliciently dry, for tying up 
this broad-band corn; and Howard generally at- 
tended those so employed, Fairbairh and [taking 
charge conjunctly in his absence. Mr. Jamieson 
has been Jess with us this week than last one, and 
more with Elliot, who was bnsily engaged jn 
driving home corn. Three heads of carts, four 
in each, have driven for several days, and a con- 
siderable number of tall, well-built stacks have 
been put up, while a set of hands has. been em- 
ployed since the first day in covering them, which 
operation is here executed very neatly in the dam- 
bvard or cross-roping way. About five acres of 
wheat were thrashed last week, so as good fresh 
straw might be got for covering ;—our summer 
thrashed straw being two mach. broken by the 
machine for resisting rain. This new straw. was 
fearefully drawn under Elliot’s inspection, and 
makes excellent thatch. "Rhe wheat thrashed has 
beén laid thin on the granary floor, and orders. 
given to turn it daily, til it comes into a keepable 
state. Being constantly*in the field, I have had 
slight opportunity of personally withessing ‘the 
building of the’ stacks, or the. management exer- 
cised; but f learn, that a man stands on the stack, 
and forks the sheaves tothe builder, tilbthe stack 
gets tolerably high, when a kind of opening js left 
for him to stand, and two stack headers, as they are 
called, become necessary. The stacks, to be suré, 
are of great height, and require extra help to com- 
plete them; otherwise, | am confident Mr. Jamie- 
son, who is perfectly up to every thing of that na- 
ture, would not give such assistance. . 
September 19.—A good deal of rain has fallen 
this week, which retarded cutting, and stopped 
carrying altogether. ‘Phe first object was to keep 
all the cut corn a-foot, and to complete the cover- 
ing of what was carried. Respecting these mat- 
ters, Mr. Jamieson is particularly careful. When 
the rains ceased, we cut oats of the late varieties, 
which were all gaited; in other words, the sheaves 
were set up single, with bands loose around them, 
and pulled near to the top, attention béipg paid to 
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draw loose heads from the bottom, so as sprouting | fields. Done, replies the gentleman; fo 
might be prevented. ‘The same number of hands | 


have been employed as last week; and, should we 
be favored with good weather, the cutting process 
will likely be finished in eight or ten days. Elliot 
has completed seed-furrowing the fallow break, 
and is now entered upon the wheat stubbles, 
though, as the weather seems now settled, he will 
return to the work of carrying with all despatch.. 
Twenty stacks of wheat, outs and. barley, are pat 
up, all of equal size, and better built than any I 
have hitherto observed. , 

September 23.—Shearing is now over here, 

though, as part of the beans are still to tic, and a 

ood deal of barley and oats to be carried, we will 
“ very busy fora week ortwo. All the wheat is 
stacked; what was sown in spring alter turnips, is 
inferior in bulk to the autumn and winter fields, 
and [ also thought it lighter upon thehand. The 
grain however, is good, being well harvested, and 
will prove of greater value than the barley sown 
upon the same field; which reminded me of the 
prediction oflered by Elliot at seed-time, as men- 
tioned in a former letter. The barley alier beans 
is excellent, and, according to my views, may be 
20 per cent. in the extent of measure, above that 
onthe turnip field, though I must acknowledge 
that the latter is of superior quality, and worth 
more to the manufacturer. 

October 12.—Harvest is now finished with us, 
the whole crop being safely deposited in the yard. 
I mentioned, in a former letter, that nine hundred 
acres of the different kinds of grain were sownupon 
this farm, the produce whereol, except what was 
thrashed from the field, is secured or put up in 
nihety-six large stacks, all of them nearly of equal 
size, and aflording a notable sight to the beholder, 
if he isan amateur of rutal science. The whole 
are completely covered for the winter, a measure 
which engages Mr. Jamieson’s notice in a par- 
ticular manner; he alleging, that a slovenly man- 
aged stack-yard furnishes sure prool, that every 
other branch of farm management is carelessly 
conducted. The first built stacks have all been 
tied down a second time, and I understand that a 
repetition of this operation is continued till the 
stacks are fully compressed, when it becomes un- 


necessary, unless a breach is made by a storm of 


wind, which is\immediately repaired. ‘The bu- 
siness of a farmer has been offen supposed to be 
one within the reach of every blockhead; but IT am 
more and more convinced, that, to citrry it on pro- 
perly, a wise head is not only required, but also a 
steady hand in the administration of the several 
duties which appertain to the occupation. 

The fallow field was last week sown which 
wheat, at the rate of ten pecks per Scotch acre; 
and the seed was carefully pickled or moistened 
with urine, exactly in the like way as done with 
what was sown in the spring. ‘There was not a 


blacked or smutted head of wheat to be seen of 


last crop, which almost satisfied me that pickling 
is a radital cure or preventive for that abominable 
disorder. I remember one day belore harvest,, 
when some gentlemen from a distant part of the 
country were on a visit to Mr. Jamieson, that, one 
of them having expatiated, at considerable length, 
concerning their district being exposed to smut 
from a particularity of soil, Mr. Jamieson took 
him up, and offered to wager five guineas, that a 
single smutted head would not be got amongst his 
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saw a wheat field in my life but what was |es; a 


more smutted. ‘The gentleman then proceded, 
examine the field with the greatest Attention: by: 
alter an examination of several hours, ‘was objio,. 
to declare that the soil of Mr. Jamieson’s fap, <4 
tainiy differed from that of every one he had bith. 
to known, otherwise it could not have escaped tha 
baneful malady. No, says Mr. Jamieson; my a, 
is the same with other people’s; but perhars 
greater. exertion is bestowed to avoid an ey 
which assuredly is too prevalent, and which py. 
ceeds entirely trom negligence and inattention, 

The winter stock of cattle and sheep is poy 
brought home, Howard having been at sever, 
markets to procure them. One hundred head , 
cattle are provided for the straw yards, aud thes 
are presently ranging the stubbles. Howard tes 
me, they will not be put upon straw so long ag the 
weather continues dry, and that a few turnips wil 
be given them alter Candlemas, to bring te); 
blood into good order before the grass season gr. 
rives. ‘Twenty score of ewes are provided; ap) 
this branch of stock is considered by Mr. Jamieson 
as highly profitable, though he acknowledges thy, 
without cattle, he could not convert his straw iny 
dung. About forty fine oxen, purchased at the 
summer markets, and grazed since their arrival o 
the pasture fields, are intended to be fed at the 
stake on turnips; but, as these matters are alto. 
gether in Howard’s depariment, [ can only speu| 
of them in a transient manner. 

Last evening Mr. Jamieson gave an entertain. 
ment to his servants of every description, on ac- 
count of the finishing of harvest. Ele was please! 
to take the head servants to the parlor, with his 
own family, which certainly was paying us due at. 
tention; but, after supper was over, he desired ws 
to follow him to the large mill barn, where the 
other servants were feasted; and, taking a glass in 
his hand, wher we arrived there, desiring us to dv 
ihe same, he addressed the numerous assembied 
body in the foliowing terms. 

“My lads, I dunk health and happiness to eaci 
of you, and to vour several wives and families.— 
May Providence bless you ail—may you be spared 
for many harvests, and enabled to perform yout 
respective duties, with the fidelity, as unilormy 
displayed’ in the one, the conclusion of which sv 
are now solemnizing.’” | 

In this kind and benevolent manner does tls 
good man constantly behave to those below hi, 
thereby attaching them to bis interest more eflect: 
ally than can be accowplished by the hard or al 
tere master. Such may procure obedience wht! 
present; but the moment thai his back is turned 
the ties of duty are instantly relaxed. The stu 
of human nature is a science followed by 
people; but I am convinced that no branch of know 
ledge ought to be cultivated with more sedi 
Without some degree of perfection in this scientt 
Hone can act aright in their passage through !# 
—none can sufllciently discharge the duties whit 
appertain to their respective stations,—and nl 
can enjoy true felicity, or possess real contentmel 


Class Iv. 
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Nov. 4.—Since the finishing of harvest works® 


squad has been chietly employed in cleanine P 
the stack-yard, casting gaw furrows throug! 
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wheat lands, and turning dunghills, which are to be 
applied upon the clover stubbles. Some ol my 
hands have also, on different days, been with Fair- 

pairn at the thrashing machine; as, besides, seed 

whee 

parley are already thrashed. In a conversation 
: ately with Mr. Jamieson, | was made to under- 
: and that the early part of the season was the 
futest time for thrashing barley, merchants being 
then better disposed to make purchases than at an 
glier period. Most of the straw has been stacked 
inthe court or farm-yard, to be taken down oc- 
' casionally for littering the wintering catile which 
| were last week brought from the stubbles. ‘They 
» divided into three lots, each of which occupies 





ar w 
. a separate yard, and have plenty of Iresh oat-straw 
; (rnished to them four times a day, it not being 
¢ thouzht advantageous to keep a greater number 


‘ovether. Howard, who superintends the cattle 
ond sheep department, tells me, that much of the 
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be no doubt of success, provided the weather is 
dry at that season; but that provision must be risk- 
ed, and indeed such risks are unavoidable in 
every branch of tarm-management, where good 
weather is a necessary appendage to their success- 
ful completion. At all events, as_ the land is well 
gathered up, itmust be much sooner dry in the 
beginning of spring, than the field ploughed across 
the ridges, though the strictest attention was paid 
to water-furrow the latter in the completest man- 
ner. 

A very considerable quantity of grain has been 
delivered to the merchant this month, three fourths 
of our barley being thrashed, besides several hun- 
dred bolls of wheat and oats. Fairbairn’s people 
are seldom out of the mill, being either thrashing 
or dighting; and as there is plenty of barn-room, 
two pair of fanners are constantly employed when 
the latter operation is going forward. Hitherto, 
the working horses have been fed upon hay since 


7 aier success depends upon arranging the different | the green food was finished; but now they are to 
( divisions, according to size and temper, and, in| be put upon bean straw, which is to be regularly 
m particular, upon keeping those that are polled, or | tied up in bunches, under my direction, as it comes 
without horns, by themselves. A pump-vwell is in| from the thrashing mill. ‘Two feeds of oats, of six 
0 each yard, which isa matter of importance. ‘The| pounds avoirdupois each, are given to every horse 
e forty oxen purchased at the summer markets are} per day; and, though lately hard wrought, they 
Nt now put to the stake, and fed on turnips, three men j are in tolerably good condition. Mr. Jamieson, 
Ie being appointed to clean. and feed them, and to | about a fortnight ago, purchased four fresh horses, 
i take care of the hundred cattle on siraw. Tups| five or six years of age, to replace the like number 
i were put to the ewes about fourteen days ago, in} that were getting superannuated, and informs me 

the proportion of one tup to filty ewes, and they | that he is always well satisfied when a greater 
i- are now ranging the clover stuboles. ‘They have | supply is not annually required. He gave two 
t. been rubbed with tobacco liquor and turpentine, so} hundred guineas for these four horses, which will! 
| as itch or scab may be prevented. show you the extent of expense required to sup- 
is The wheat seed is nearly over, all being depos- | port the tear and wear of his working stock. Few 
I itedin the ground excepting on that part of the | casualties or diseases have occurred since [ came 


field under potatoes last crop,to which Mr. Ja- 
mieson wishes to give an additional furrow. What 
was sown after beans required a great deal of har- 
rowing before the surlace was reduced sufficiently; 
but as fine weather prevailed at the time, the work 
was accomplished in a satisfactory manner, Fifty 
acres of the clover stubble have likewise been seed- 
ded with wheat, which will give three hundred 
acres under that grain next year, viz. one hundred 
acres afier naked fallow, the like quantity after 
teans, fifty acres after clover, fifteen alier potatoes, 
and thirty-five acres intended to be sown in spring 
alterturnips. The clover stubble got a double 
ime of the harrows, before the seed was distributed; 
and, being well: laid over in the pfoughing, little of 
the turf was drawn up in the harrowing process. 
Every field is neatly water-furrowed, and the cross 
and headland furrows completely digged and clear- 
ed out, so as water may run off without the email- 
éstinterruption. Hitherto the ploughs have gone 
(wo journeys per day; but next week Mr. Jamieson 
Proposes to limit their work to one journey of five 
hours and a half; and to employ the ploughmen 
alany odd jobs about the homestead, after their 
orses are foddered and cleaned. | 

Nov. 30.—The small patch of wheat after po- 
‘atoes, was finished a few days afier the date of my 
ast letter; since which, Elliot has been busy with 
the ground intended for beans, one half of which 
i has ploughed across, anil the other he is now 
Poughing in length, intending to give this portion 
Across-(urrow in spring, preparatory to the drill- 
Ng process,. You will remember that [ mentioned 
this plan in one of my firat letters; and Mr. Jamie- 
“0Is resolved to give it a fair trial. ‘There ean 





here, with this branch of the stock, and only one 
concluded fatally. ‘This was with a horse affected 
with dry gripes, or belly-ache, which ended in 
mortification, and killed him in twenty-four hours 
alter he was seized. 

The turnip cattle are doing well, and regularly 
looked alter. As the field, whence the turnips 
are brought, is at a considerable distance {rom the 
farm-yard, two carts are constantly employed in 
driving them home, with an additional number on 
Saturday, so as Sunday’s maintenance may be 
provided; but Mr. Jamieson means immediately 
to store a considerable quantily in the stack-yard, 
as a resource, should snow fall, or frosty weather 
set m; a measure, undoubtedly, of material inipor- 
‘ance. I consider the expense of carriage home 
as not short of three pounds sterling per acre, 
which in one respect might be saved, were the 
erop consumed by sheep on the spot; but then, how 
and in what manner would the immense quantity 
of straw on the premises be converted into dung? 
Holding this important circumstance in view, the 
system adopted must be considered. as highly ben- 
eficial, even though attended with a heavy ex- 
pense, therefore deserving of imitation. No turnips 
have as yet been given to the breeding ewes; and 
I understand they will not receive any till the mid- 
dle of January, unless a snow storm happens be- 
fore that time. 

Dec. 18.—We were all much alarmed lately by 
a severe indisposition which attacked our worthy 
master ; but providentially these fears are now re- 
moved, by his complete recovery. . On the second 
dav of his illness, when a violent fever was dread- 
ed by the medical people, he sent for his five head 
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servants, and calmly stated, that, being unable to 
give directions, he requested each of us to manage 
the work of his own department in the best way 
possible, till the issue of his indisposition was de- 
termined; and added, ‘You ail know my general 
intentions so well, and have acted so faithfully in 
my service, that I have the firmest trust matters 
will go on much in the same way as if | were at 
your head.” Afier signing a dralt on his banker 
in favor of the clerk for one hundred pounds, out 
of which the working people might be paid during 
his illness, he shook each of us by the hand when 
we retired from the room, oflering our earnest 
wishes for his recovery. 

That same evening we hada meeting in the 
clerk’s office, when with a view to promote the 
interest of our employer, it was agreed upon, that 
Elliot should assume the general contro}, and 
that each ofus should submit implicitly, dd interim, 
to his directions, in order that regularity might be 
preserved. Orders were therefore given out in the 
same way as if they had proceeded from Mr. Ja- 


mieson himself; and so powerlul is the force of 


former habits, that prompt obedience was given 
by every one to the orders issued, though it was 
well known Mr. Jamieson had no hand in them. 
I will not say that the like obedience could have 
been long maintained, as probably the steady dis- 
cipline exercised by Mr. Jamieson, like the cen- 
trifugal force of a machine, carried the system on, 
even when the impelling power was withdrawn. 
Be this as it may, I rejoice that Mr. Jamieson’s 
recovery prevented the strength of our government 
from being ascertained. In tour days, his disorder, 
which originated in a severe cold, took a favor- 
able turn, and, on the ewhth day of his confine- 
ment, we were admitted to his room. He is 
gradually getting better, though, hitherto, he has 
not been out;—a caution justified by the season of 
the year. 

. [have often reflected upon the critical situation 
in which the affairs of a farmer are placed, when 
he is confined to a sick-room, and cannot help 
thinking, that his case is then more to be lamented 
than that of other classes, when deprived of health 
and strength, and prevented from attending on 
business. The chance of loss ‘from distionesty 
and unfaithfulness in those employed, may be 
Viewed as the same in every instance; but, laying 


fairs or business is such, that the best arranged 
system cannot be followed out, or carried into ex- 
ecution with the like precision or uniformity, as is 
perlecily practicable with a business carried on 


within doors. Hence in the first case, when the | 
main-spring or impelling power is'partially imped- 


‘ed, the. motion of the small wheels is Jikewise 
‘rregular and disordered. To speak in plainer 
anguage, the propriety and expediency of every 
field operation depending upon the weather, mis- 
chief, instead of benefit, is olien eommitted by the 
Most active exertions, when not tempered by 
judgment. Not many led farms, as they are cal- 
ed, are therefore managed judiciously, except 
When-committed to the chaige of a servant qual- 
ified for being entrusted with discretionary man- 
agement; and where such guide, the master’s 
presence is of lessimportance. The same remark 
applies to farms possessed by widows, especially 
if they interfere in the executive department. 
Unleas a very steady and clear-headed overseer 
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is procured, it would, in nine cases out of te, be 
more for the interest of those concerned, even’ 
the landlord, that such farms were instantly sub. 
set, then to remain under the feeble managem, 
and imperfect husbandry generally exerciseg. 

Dec. 30.—Mr, Jamieson is now quite well, ana 
has resumed his superintendence as formerly. 
cap assure you, that the resumption affords ey, 
one of us much happiness, on more accounts than 
one, because, during his confinement, we felt a, 
anxiety not to be coveted. We have got thank; 
irom him for our attentive management, as he wag 
pleased to-chiaracterize it; and what some people 
would consider as of more value, a guinea a piece 
to buy a new hat, as a compensation for eyira 
trouble. 1 have intimated to him your desire {hj 
I should return home at Candlemass, which he 
kindly acquiesced in; and am vain enough to think 
myseif’now qualified, either to give you material 
help, or to take charge of a farm, should such be 
procured on my own account. 

The land intended for turnips and beans, next 
season, is now all ploughed over, and Elliot is pro. 
ceeding with what is meant for summer fallow; 
though, in my sight, this field does not stand great- 
ly in need of that operation. It is better, however, 
to keep clean than make clean; therefore, as the 
field has run its course, a summer dressing must 
be highly beneficial. Mr. Jamieson has repeated. 
ly said to me, thatin no way ‘whatever can the 
same benefit be received {from manure, as when 
applied to a summer fallow, because the pores of 
the earth are then open, and duly prepared tor re- 
eiying a supply of nourishment; whereas, when 
laid upon grass or unploughed land, and turned in 
with a whole furrow, the ground is only partially 
impregnated by the manure. I think this accords 
with reason,—therelore felt surprise when I leam- 
ed, that there isa set of agriculturists who decry 
summer fallow, as an unnecessary and useless 
practice. : 

We have got abour two hundred cart loads o! 
turnips home to the stack-yard, where they are 
built in a long stack, with an arched roof, and well 
covered in, for resisting the weather. The tops 
and tails were all cut away, and given tothe wit- 
tering stock. 1 suppose the turnips thus brought 


| home may answer lor uventy days food; therelore, 


| as snowstorms are rarely of longer duration, littl 
these things aside, the nature of the farmer’s af- | 


inconvenience can be sustained trom hard weather. 
Besides, we have a large houseful of yam pola 
toes, which will make up for any alter defic‘ency. 

Imentioned before, that the bean straw is tied 
in bunches by a part of my squad, and lately had 
the curiosity to ascertain what quantitty of ground 
was required to furnish straw, for one day, to We 
working stock, and the quantity of grain yielded 
from the straw of one day’s consumption. I first 
inquired at Fairbairn, about tne number of acres 
on which the contents of each stack were raised; 
and finding, on an average, that the bean stack 
contained the produce of seven acres each, | kept 
an exact account of the bunches of’ straw; and te 
result was, that six hundred bunches, ef one stone 
and a hall; of 22 Jib. avoirdupois, each, were " 
the stack. Now, as I learned alterwards that . 
quantity of grain amounted 10 63 bolls, of 4 bushe 
each, which was at the rate of nine bolls, or thitly 
six bushels per acre, and as the working stock ( 
plough horses, and 4 old ones for driving turolp’ 
require 60 bunches per day, it appears; taata stac 
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gill suffice exactly for ten days consumption; that 
grawisused each day, which carried six bolls, 
firlot, and three forpets of grain; that each 
bunch of straw yielded something less than one 
peck and three forpets; and that the extent of 

und which produced the straw for one day’s 
consumption, was seventy hundredth parts of an 
sere, Scotch measure. Ihave detailed these par- 
‘iculats, being sensible, that every thing favoring 
method and accuracy, is highly acceptable to you. 

The machine thrashes the beans most con 
sletely;—indeed, not one pod is left unstripped of 
its contents: but in some cases It hashes, of course 
wastes, the straw considerably. Mr. Jamieson 
sys that the saving from machines is nruch 

eater with wheat and beans, than with oats and 
barley,—the first mentioned grains being rarely 
clean thrashed before machines were introduced. 
The reason he assigns is, that unless sharp skutch- 
ers ate constantly used, oats are seldom completely 
thrashed; and that barley, by reason of the long 
awn which adheres to it, is with difficulty preven- 
ted from going off amongst the straw. Indeed, 
he one day assured me, that a machine, to be per- 
fect, should be provided with two sets of'skutchers; 
one for oats,—and the other, more round, for 
wheat, barley, and bears. He added, that sharp 
skutchers do not suit wheat, as they cut the stalk 
over by the neck, and so occasion much of the 
grain to remain amongst the offal. 

Jan. 16.—Atfter two or three days frost, a heavy 
fall of snow came on last week, which, fora time, 
has etfectually stopped field operations. All Elliot's 
people, and some of mine, are therefore employed 
intemoving dung from the straw-yard, which is 
mildened on the field intended for turnips, and, 
with every coat of dung, or, more properly speak- 
ing, unrotted straw, another of'snow fallows, which 
inmy humble opinion, will have a powerful eflect 
in hastening putrefaction; because, independent of 
all chemical reasoning on the ‘subject, the snow 
will only melt in a gradual manner, thereby mois- 
ening the dunghill much more effectually than if 
ihe greatest quantity of water had been thrown 
upon it. Mr. Jamieson declares, that he never 
saw a-bad hill of dung, when mixed up with a full 
quantity of snow; and that this incorporation ought 
ot to be neglected, when the means are gratuit- 
ously provided by the elements. I omitted to men- 
lion, that the turnip dung is also laid in layers up- 
othe dunghills, and thatthe whole is carefully 
thaken and spread thereupon. We have already 
gotout alarge quantity, and, should the storm 
‘ontinue, the yards will be cleared. However, as 

ere is an immense pile of straw in the centre 
yard, from which the places bared of dung are con- 
“antly covered, there will, in a little time, be as 
‘uch accumulated as ever. About one third of 
ihe stack-yard is emptied; and, should the storm 
‘ontinue alter the farm-yards are cleared, Mr. Ja- 
meson says he means to thrash incessantly till 

weather returns. 

My squad have partly been employed, for two 
Ronths past, in cutting hedges, and some of them 
“remarkably dexterous at, chat operation. Mr. 

‘Mieson has all his hedges broad at bottom, and 
arrow at top; .and in this way a fence is obtained, 
‘finitely superior to the best stone walls. A very 
» . Jears care, at the beginning, puts them into 

‘tation for this mode of training; and, if that 

©'8 continued till they arrive at maturity, the 





alter expense is perlectly trifing. Many farmers, 
good in other respects, are careless and indifferent 
about their fences, and neglect to protect and train 
up what was originally planted at a considerable 
charge. Without entering upon the general ques- 
lion, viz. the necessity of fences in every case, all 
I would say, is, that where they have been rear- 
ed, a suitable attention ought to be bestowed upon 
them alterwards. Wherea hedge is planted, it 
must be taaken for granted that it was deemed 
necessary; therelore, neglecting it aflerwards must 
be considered as unpardonable conduct. 


‘The ewes have got turnips since the storm com- 


menced, a part of the field being railed off; to 
which they are taken through the day, but at night 
they are removed to an adjoining park, purposely 
haihned and kept rough for such an emergency. 
Here, by scraping, they contrive to get a_ tasting 
of food; and as they have a beliyful of turnips 
every twenty-four hours, theirsituation is tolerably 
good. One day we had to shovel the snow from 
the turnips, before the poor animals could get at 
them.—Only three, out of twenty score, have died 
since they came to the farm, in October last. Mr. 
Jamieson says, he has ofien suffered at the rate of 
five per cent. through the season. | 

Jan. 30.—I am now preparing to depart from a ° 
place where I have enjoyed much happiness, and, 
seen a great deal of business; having little more to 
do, but to get the inventory of implements taken 
off my hands, and the several accounts due to the 
men under my charge examined and audited. 
These things, I confess, are absolutely necessary; 
—still they do not aflord me satisfactiun, because 
they remind me that [ am to leave the service of 
a gentleman who has uniformly behaved to me 
like a father, and that IT am, more to associate with 
fellow servants, from whem I received uncommon 
instances of friendghip and favor, Duty to you, 
however, is a permanent principle in my breast; 
and though feelings cannot be overcome all at 
once, yet still these, which impress me at the mo- 
ment, will not, I hope, in the slightest degree pre- 
vent me from enjoying the like happiness at your 


fireside, asf have experienced in this hospitable 
mansion. 


The day before yesterday Mr. Jamieson sent for 


me from the field, and I waited upon him imme- 
diately. “George,” says he, “ 1 am more at leisure 
just now thanl probably may be at your depart- 
ure; therefore cannot employ myself better than 
in giving you a few advices, which, likely, may be 
useful when you settle in the world, or in your 
passage through it afierwards. In the first place, 
letme assure you, that I am well pleased with 
your behavior when in my service, because it’ 
has been steady, regular, and inoffensive; but on 
these points | mean to write my good old friend, 
yourfather, which will be more satisfactory to him 
than any thing communicated through your me- 
dium. In the second place, I recommend most 
earnestly, that you would take particular care of 
your conduct and behavior when entering into 
active life, because [have known many young 
men get a character stamped upon them at that 
time, which no future alteration of conduct was 
capable of removing. Be consistent and steady 
therefore in your actions,—cautious in forming 
schemes and connexions,—but firm and determined 
in the execution. Think for yourself at all times; 
and; though it is often wise and prudent to refrain 
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{rom communicating our thoughts to others, yet, 
at no time, act contrary to the dictates of your 
own mind, or resign eelf-governmont in favor of 
another, whose interest, and whose views, may 
have a contrary direction. A man who is sober, 
attentive, and of any strength of mind, will rarely 
go lar wrong; at least, if he does, he will soon be 


recalled to duty, by the influence of conscience, | 


that vicegerent of the deity; whereas the person, 
who is irregular in his conduct, and without. grm- 
ciples to govern his inind, may be compared to’ a 
ship in a boisterous sea, unprovided with a helm: 
He is tossed to and tro for a few passing years, and 
finally wrecked upon the shoals of misery and’ 
ruin. 

‘In the third place, as a large share of every 
master’s happiness, even of his professional char- 
acter, depends upon the integrity and faithfulness 
of those below him, I cannot sufficiently recom- 
mend to your notice what may be called the | 
economy of managing servants; because, by stu- 
dying this art successiully, your own interest: may 
not only be promoted, but also the welfare and 
comfort of the laborers in your service. materially 
increased. Servants with all their imperfections, 
(and God knows no human being is altogether 
perfect) ‘are rarely so bad as represented; and in | 


‘many instances their defective conduct may be 


imputed, in some measure, to the master himself, 
in so far as he neglects:to teach them their duty, 
or behaves to them with roughness or asperity. 
When you, George, become a master, treat your 
servants with kindness; and I venture to say, that, 
almost in every instance, a suitable return will be 
experienced. ‘The best servant may fall into error 
at a time; but when one of this character happens 
to make an unintentional mistake. rather wibk at 
the fault, than reprehend it in (he manner too cus- 
lomary with many people. Depend upon it, more 
good may be done in this way, than by adopting a 
contrary conduct; that is, if the servant is gi!ted 
with the slightest portion of sense and discernment. 
‘The thoughtless and profligate, F would not retain 
on any cotisideration; for itis anold. anda true 
saying, that one'scahbed sheep is eapable of in- 
fecting a whole flock. ) 

“ Lastly, badvise most strenuously, that regular 
and correct accounts be kept of your whole. pro- 
ceedings. ‘This system of correctness I do not 
restrict. to the mere articles of debtor and creditor, 
—a length to which every man goes who. pays 


» the slightest attention to the management of bu- 


siness; but extend it to disbursements of every 
kind,—to the produce and sales of’ your crop,—to 
the returns and profits of stock,—and toan yearly 
balance of your aflairs. The pleasure and sat- 
isfaction arising from these expositions, independent 
of their manilest uility, will afford a full) com- 
pensation for the trouble thereby given: and were 
I to add, that a daily journal of your transactions 
would also be advantageous, it would only be in- 
culcating theutility of a practice constantly carried 
on ut this place, since I entered upon farm man- 
agement. 

‘‘ Juet me see you olten here; and rest satisfied 
of receiving my best advice at all times. If dis- 
posed to write me, be assured that a speedy an- 
swer shall not be neglected. [ wish you well, and 
trust the lessons received here, will be of advantage 
to you afterwards.” 


} made an impression upon my mind, never 





The foregoing contains the substance of Mr, 


MEE eee 
Jamieson’s advices to me, which TF hope have 
t 
obliteraied. My correspondence from Babin 
shall now cease, as I expect to be with you in eigh, 
or ten days from this dite; and to deiail, suore 
particulariy than practicable upon paper, the Many 
proofs di friendship displayed by Mr. Jamieson 
during the twelve months I have been under his 
protection. I am, your dutiful son, &c, 


, BADEN CORN AND OKRA COTTON, 


To the Editor of the Fanners’ Register. 


Poplar Springs, Fairfield, 8. C.) 
! September 25th, 1839, 

Having read and heard a great deal about the 
Baden corn, 1 obtained some of it jast spring an) 
planted it, expecting to make a tremendous erup: 
but, to my utter astonishment, it is the poores 
corn that I have seen giow on my plantation. | 
planted some of it on bigh land, and some on good 
creek bottom, and neither made so good a tum. 
out as my own corn that [ have planted for seve. 
ral years, the seed of which I obtained trom Yor 
district, in this state. 

Notwithstanding the experiment.which I have 
made has entirely failed in turning out as well as! 
Was induced to expect, [ any not altogether dis- 
pose to discredit the statements of those who 
have done so much with it at the north, At the 
norta, they plant their corn about three feet each 
way, and leave three or four stalks in each hill, 
and this is the way they make so much to the 
acre. Here we have to plant our corn four feet 
each way and leave one etalk to the hill, or five 
feet each way and leave two stalks to the hi. 
The climate here will not allow it to be planted 
thicker. The. fact is, that planting corn too thick 
is a fault too’ common among our planters. 

The method of planting and cultivating at the 
north will not answer in a southern climate, will 
respect to corn particularly. I have planted com 
four feet each way and left one stalk to the hil) 
and I have found this to answer best on high land; 
and five feet each way und two stalks to the hil, 


‘the best on bottom land. Some planters, howeve’, 


prefer planting in the drill, with the rows five of 
six feet distant, and leaving the stalks [rom 13 10- 
ches, to 2 and 3 feet apart in the drill, according 
to the quality of the Jand.. Judging, from my 
experience. and observation, the best seed corn ir 
a southern climate, is to be obtained from the up- 
per parts ofthe Carolinas and Virginia; and 
considet it advantageous to, get seed corn [rot 
there every few years. 

Our lands in the middle part of this state a 
wearing out so fast, that unless we adopt som 
system of improving the soil, or substitute som 
other crop in the place of cotton, many of us Wl" 
have to desert the country and look out for bette 
lands in the far west. IE think it would be well “ 
our planters to employ a part of their hands 10 | : 
silk business, and raise more grain and stock the! 
would then have more tithe to improve thei _ 
by a sysiem of manuring. We are to have - 
agricultural convention at Columbia in November 
which it-is hoped.will do something to mprer 
the agriculture of the state. 


- 4 “ ° i of 
Last winter I obtained two quarts of okra 
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ia cotton seed, in Mobile ; tie two quarts cou- 
. dabout 7000seed. I planted-them, and not 
yo than about 400 came up. I cannot ‘give a 
yor opinion yet with regard to this cotton ; 
i present impression however is, that it is not 
ued better than the Baden corn. LT received a 
handful of cotton seed last spring from a friend, ot 
parowell district of this state, which I think he 
id me was called the twin cotton there. It is 
jo the okra or twin cotton, but I think it is the 
Petit Gulf’ improved ; aud I like it.better than any 
~otion | have seen this season. I planted ail the 
ed I got, and they came up very well; itis now 
ye best bowled cotton | have. T shall call it ‘Barn- 
well cotton. Yours, &e. 


Joun J. Myznst 


sUPERIOR ADVANTAGES OF THE OLD SOUTH- 
ERN STATES FOR SILK-CULTURE. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Indian Key, 7. f°. Aug. 7th, 1839. 

By your editorial remarks on page 355, lam 
eoity to see that you seem to consider me an oppo- 
wnt to the culture of silk in the United States ; 
and that, therefore, my views ought to be welcome 
joallamong your readers who may disbelieve in 
ihe finess' of our country for silk-culture. You 
wil hence permit me to declare that] do heartily 
beheve inthe great fitness of our country for bona 
fide sik cultures that [do earnestly believe in the 
yeally superior fitness of that section of our coun- 
rv embraced in the old southern states; but that 
[also do most solemnly believe in the nmmensely 
seater superiority of Southern Florida both: for 
ihe growth of the mulberry and the production of 
silk. Daring my continuance in office at Campe- 
che L wrote very little on the subject, either to the 
United States or for the United States, because k 
sw that the topic was employing the pens and 
purses of many abler and richer writers. The 
only passage in my official letters relating to the 
morus multicaulis, L believe is contained in my 
wmmunication to the secretary of state, dated-the 
Bird November, 1834 ;* and the facts and epinions 


* “But there is anothereplant and product of ‘the 
East Indies which can be much more profitably propa- 
sited in our tropical territory than even in our warin- 
estextra-tropical districts, that our coldest states are 
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)thus and then incidentally introduced, I still consci- 
entiously and firmly sustain. Since my return to 
my native couniry, | have joytully observed the 
progress of the propagation of the Manilla miul- 
berry throughout the old southern states, because 
I believe that the bona fide production of raw silk 
in those states will be more beneficial to them, and 
to the nation iu general, than the same amount of 
raw material produced in all the other existing 
states of the union! Butthis belief is not founded 
.on the false hypothesis that this new branch of 
rural industry will yield greater profits than an 
; equal amount of labor and capital employed in the 
culture of corn or of cotton. Yet this belief’ is 
based o the undisputed facts that this new in- 
dustry will occupy the poorest soils and the feeblest 
persons, which and who cannot be profiiably dedi- 
cated to the culture of any old staple of agricul- 
ture; and that raw silk can hence be raised ata 
cheaper price in the old southern states, than it 
‘an be produced in the old northern states, in the 
new western states, or even in the new south- 
western states!! In comparing the whole Uni- 
ted States with the whole of Europe, or the old 
southern states with the south of Europe, the only 
indisputable superiority which we certainly possess, 
for competition in the production of raw silk, con- 
sists in the much greater cheapness of our poorest 
soi's, and consequently in the much greater cheap- 
ness of their produce in food for silk-worms !f 
Now in comparing the old southern states with 
all the other states, it will be easily seen that you 
have and will retain this great indispensable desi- 
deratum of durable superiority in the primary ele- 
;ment of cheapness of the raw material—o! the 
mulberry leaves. But in the secondary element, 
the cheapness aud the command of laborers, you 
have the same. great relative superiority over all 
the other states, in the conversion of this cheap 
food into cheap cocoons! and consequently into 
cheap reeled sik! Now, sir, you admitthat 84a 
year, per acre, of clear profit, if derived from all the 
“poorest soils” in the old southern states “would 
be an immeneely profitable change from the pre- 
sent state of things, both to the individual propries 





Object of the counter estimates of my communica. 
tion, except to show that at the low valuation of 25 
cts. per 100 Ibs. of mulberry leaves, your poorest 


wtually sinning against the now established policy of soils with common culture may commonty yield the 


henation, and against the future prosperity of their 
OWA citizens, in continuing their war against nature, 
0 loree the domestication of the many-steinmed iul- 


verry ree of Manilla, and of the tender silk-worm of 


wuliern China, although not more than one crop of 


‘cocoons will be the average annual reward of. their 


uistaken labors. 


“ln Guadaloupe the French government sustains an 
‘Slablishment of 40,000 plants of the morus multicau- 


value of 125 dolars per acre? But, sir, for the 
sake of the southern states themselves, 1 should 
prefer a mucb lower valuation of the leaves; and 
[ hopethat you yourself wil soon demonstrate 
that you can make $4 net profit per acre per any 
num by selling, on the trees, their leaves at 124 
cents per 100 Ibs! 2. e. 3200 Ibs. of leaves from an 
acre of the poorest soil. I need not argue with 


' a @ at New Eng orany northern state, can- 
is, and from €@xperiments made in that island during you that New England, orany n ale, CAB 


5 


three successive ‘years by Dr. Meunier of the Royal | "'0t afford:to raise and sell the leaves of the Ma- 


«\ 


“e Royal Botanical Garden.and Pattern. Plantation, 
tear Havanna, it is demonstrated that ten successive 
“Tops Of cocoons every year may be obtained from the 
etpetually unfolding leaves of this valuable exotic in 
‘opical climates, and consequently in Tropical Flori- 


Navy, and repeated in Cuba by Professor Sagra of nilla mulberry at even 25 cents per 100 1b. Nei- 


ther need [ enter into details of the impolicy of the 








iors, and to public interests.” And what was the. 


t There is yet another ground of superiority of the 


United States in general, anc of the southern states in 


“. Let, then, New England send: to this productive particular, over Europe, still greater than\the cheap- 
“date Only one-tentlr of her sarplus population now | ness of our lands. This is the drynessof our climate; 


‘t)(0fitably employed in’ the production of cocoons, 
“id she will thus insure to the other nine-tenths, in 


“cit wintry home, amuch more profitable employ- 
“ett in the manufacture Of silk alone.” 


a requisite for silk culture which cannot be as well 
supplicd in Europe, by all that art and science have 
effected.—Ep. F. R. 
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new western siates to attempt to produce these 
leaves at thatprice, on even their richest soils. 
The new south-western states Have an equality in 
climate with the old southern states it is true, but 
while they have an excess of the most productive 
soils jor sugar and cotton, and a deficiency and 
dearness of laborers to cultivate them, they will 
not surely be tempted to divert any portion of their 
capital and labor to the production of mulberry 
leaves at 25 cents per 100 lbs. Yet even at this 
Jow valuation, their production will be. profitable, 


politic, and highly desirable in a national view. | 


In all the new states the public sales of govern- 
mental lands have thrown into private hands much. 
more rich soil than can be cultivated in twenty 
years! From the commencement of the system 
in 1787, to 1834 inclusive, or in 48 years, the whole 
amounted to upwards of thirty-seven mi lions of 
acres; while from 1835, to 30th June 1837, or in 
2} years, the sales amounted’ also to upwards of 
thirty-seven millions of acres!! Until these are 
setiled, it will be unprofitable and inexpedient for 
the new states, either western or south-western, 
to engage in the rival production of silk with the 
old southern states. | 

Under our free trade confederation, every staple 
of agriculture will be produced the most in those 
states where it can be most cheaply raised. ‘The 
. collon-growing districts have hence been constantly 
travelling further suuth and west; and hence the 
silk-growing disiricts will finally be clustered in 
the old southern states. But let the southern. 
p'anters “first be sure-they are right, andthen go 
ahead.” Let them not propagate the Manilla mul- 
berry on any soil which will yield them in other 
staples more than $4,net profit per acre per an- 
num; and let them be content with selling the 
leaves at 12} cents_per 100 Ib., if at that rate the 
morus multicaulis Will yield them’a net profit of 
$4 per annum for every acre of their poorest soils. 
Let both the propagator of the plant and the feed- 
ers of the worm consider the silk culture to be only 
a collateral branch of farming, like the ‘rearing of’ 
poultry. Let them consider jt only asa means of 
employing poorf lands, and feeble hans, which 
would be. otherwise idle and unproductive ;‘ and 
they may'then_ challenge the world to rival them 
in the production of raw silk!! Let them: also 
consider its importance as a means of attracting 
an‘emigraht population of small cultivators fo oc- 
cupy their hitherto worthless ‘soils, and the mere 
value.of ,the silk itself will shrink into comparative. 
insignificance whien taken into the estimete of the 
vast additions which will thus be made to their 
power, prosperity and tranquillity, in a thousand 
channels. 

Alier all the noise which has been raised by 
speculators, the reflecting statesman may be sur- 
prised at the very small surface of ground, and she 
comparatively small number of Jaborers, which,. 
with only one crop of cocoons per, year, are really 
requisite to supply the United States—Europe— 
the whole world—with raw silk!!: Take “the 
certainly not. too high” estimate of the national 
silk convention of Baltimore; 7. ¢e. 51-Ibs. raw silk 
per acre!“ One hundred thousand acres would 
then ‘yield 5,100,000 Ibs. raw silk, a quantity sult 
ficient to supply (at the very least) twice the ave- 
rage annual consumption of the United States of 
manufactured silk in all its forms! ! Yet 100,000 
acres would be scarcely missed, if struck off the 


map, or.se 
ginia! | ye 

‘To raise that silk the highest estimates woul 
employ only 500,000 feeble persons only gix Weeks 
in each: year, equivalent to the steady employmnen, 
of only 60,000 person 


a year; that is, if we 
low four days’ labor to be requisite to produce w4 
pound of' reeled silk. 


Yet, if I have understoo4 
the calculations of G. B. Smith, esq. the hishes: 
authority in- the United States, he does no make 
the average Jabor to exceed two days to ea 
pound of silk ; and at that rate the number of ja. 
horers for six weeks would be reduced tO less tha 
250,000 persons! But take my estimate of'95 |p. 
reeled silk per acre, and then 5,000,000 Ibs, reele, 
silk will require but 200,000 acres of the pooreg 
soils of the southern states, or about the half of 
one per cent of the superficies of Virginia! How 
does this agree with the assumption of Judge 
Comstock, that 35,000,000 of morus multicay)s 
will not suffice to supply the litt'e state of Connee. 
ticut,! when tested by the doctrine of G. B. Smith, 
that fora permanent plantation to make silk there 
should be only 2420 trees upon an acre? But as 
the latter signed the estimate of the convention of 
51 !bs. reeled silk per acre, Jess than 25,000,000 of 
morus multicaulis would suffice to plant the 100,00 
acres requisite to produce the 5,100,000 Ibs. of raw 
silk. Hence let the speculators’ cry of deficiency 
in this*year’s planting be ever so loud, Lam satis- 
fied that. by the 1st of November. there will bea 
greater number of buds of the. morus multicaulis 
in the United States than will be requisite in the 
year 1840 to grow all the leaves necessary to make 
5,000 000 Ibs. of raw silk ; and F hence congratu- 
late the old southern states on the fact that the 
epoch has arrived for the bona fide culture of silk. 
Now, sir, although you believe my “estimates of 
profits and products to be generally too low” letus 
see whettier they do not present sufficient encour- 
agement to the extension of silk culture through- 
out the. old gouthern states. Although you be- 
lieve. that-T have allowed too much (5000 pounds 
of leaves) as the product to be expected from the 
“poorest soils,” yel your belief that I have allowed 
'too little in all the steps of their conversion into 
silk, inducé,me to believe that you do not consider 
too high my final: estimate of 25 Ibs. of raw silk 
per acre, In either way, the proportionate value 
of the leaves, on the trees, will be one-sixth, or at 
the egcoonery one-third, of tie price of’ the reeled 
silk; and hence with reeled silk, at $3 per pound, 
the eaves on the trees (be they more or less) will 
always be worth $12 50 cents ; “and every culti- 
vator in Virginia knows that this is a much better 
profit than is obtained, not only from the poores', 
‘but {from those much better than the poorest soils; 
perhaps from half of all the land now cultivated in 
grain.’ The very ‘great. encouragement that | 
then dffer’to the southern stafes’may be summ 
up-in the simple facts that with the lowest estimalt 
ot 25 lbs. of silk per acre, at the lowest price 

per Ib.,’or 875 per acre, | deduce the fact tha 
the value of the leaves on the trees will amount - 
$12 50 cents per acre per annum on the “poores 
soils.” The same lomest estimates also afford th 
highest rational encouragement tothe conversio® 
ofthose leaves into silk by the feeblest and oe: 
wise least productive laborers. Deduct 50 ce? 
for the cost of the leatés on the trees, and $2 
cents remain to compensate the Jaborer for tra0* 
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aing them to the cocoonery, for feeding them to 
ihe siik-Worms, and for reeling the silk from the 
egcoons, requisite to yield one pound of raw silk, 
worth three dollars per pound. But to do all this 
jabor, the highest estimate of the time requisite to 

dorm it we have seen is but four days fora sin- 
nie person, for which he will receive at the rate of 
62} cents a day. And is not the gain of 62} cents 
ar day sufficient encouragement to induce the 
southern states to employ in the silk-culture all 
her feeble hands which would be otherwise idle 
and unproductive? ‘To sum up the whole, in a 
jew words, { insure to the old sout hern states the 
gum of 124 dollars per acre for their poorest lands, 
and 625 cents per day for their feeblest hands, when 
employed in the bona fide production of reeled silk 
at $3 per pound. Henry Perrine. 


p. S. Ipredict that you will not continue to 
raise cocoons, fur profit, during three successive 
years, when you can sell all the leaves on your 
irees at25 cents the 100 Ibs. or $12 50 cents per 
acre of the poorest soil. H. P. 


; 


CAUSES OF BAD SILK-WORMS’ EGGS. 


From the Silk Culturist. 


The great demand for silk-worm eggs, and the 
extravagant prices they have commanded the past 
season, have induced many persons to lay in large 
stocks for the supply of the demand, which is rea- 
sonably expected to be greater another year. It 
isdesirable that an ample quantity be preserved, 
in order that all may be able to procure them at 
lair prices; but it is more important that they be 
of uquality that will not disappoint the expecta- 
tions of the feeder. Nothing is more discouraging 
tothe beginner in silk culture, than a family of 
diseased and dying silk-worms—and such he may 
rest assured will be his experience, unless he takes 
especial care to furnish himself with good eggs. 
Kvgs, to be good, must be laid by large and heal- 
thy moths, and be carefully kept through the win- 


tr, ‘There is no difficulty in saving good eggs, if 


the proper method is pursued; but if not, they 
will be of an inferior quality, if’ not entirely worth- 
less, 

Judging from present appearances, there will 
be large quantities of egas.thrown into the market, 
the coming fall and spring, most of which will 
beof little or no value. We hear of individuals 
udustriously engaged in hunting up cocoons for 
the purpose of increasing their stock of eggs. It 
ssaid they purchase small lots here and there, 
and mix them up together without regard to qua- 
ly, of variety —make no selection from the largest 
and firmest cocoons from the common mass, but 
suller the moths to eat out of all, and lay their 
‘gus. One individual, we are told, has procured 
Wwenty bushels, or more, of cocoons for this kind 
Tmanagement. He will doubtless have a large 
Wuantity of eves, and may fill his pockets to over- 
lowing; but it will be at the expense of honest, 
but credulous, purchasers. ‘The injurious etffects 
lo, which such speculaiions have upon the silk 
“ierprise in this country, cannot be estimated by 
lars and cents. The man who sells shad’s 
"248, while mustard seed, &c. for silk-worm eggs, 
UwWoubtedly injures the cause of silk culture; but 
Vou. VII—76 





in afar less degree than the man who palms off 
upon an unsuspecting novice, the genuine article, 
but of a quality, and in a condition, which renders 
it worthless. {If beginners would succeed, they 
must exercise a great degree of care and caution 
about these apparently smail matters—for upon 
them, their success or failure principally depends. 
It is believed there will be good eggs enough in 
market, to supply the wants of all, and we would 
advise all to obtain their supplies of regular and 
responsible dealers, in preference to hawkers, 
whatever may be their pretensions. 


PROMISCUOUS REMARKS. 


For the Farmers’ Regtster. 


Industry and economy.—Industry is of first im- 
portance, economy is second. Without industry, 
nothing is obtained, without economy nothing is 
retained. But when we speak of industry and 
economy, we wish to be understood as connecting 
therewith discretion and judgment; for industry 
improperly applied is worse than idleness; and 
parsimony is not economy. 

The dwelling, the out-houses, the fences, and 
ditches, are all made by industry ; but economy re- 
quires that they be located with discretion and 


judgment. The old stock of Virginians are fond 


of placing their dwellings on the hills; 1, being 
one of this stock, reside on a hill, but if | may ever 
build again, I shall certainly locate so that I may 
obtain spring water at hand. My people, my 
horses, my cows, my poultry, could then drink 
pure water at will, without the trouble and expense 
of travelling afier it, and all the otherwise worth- 
less stops from the house, the kitchen, and privy, 
could be moved off by the sUperabundant water, 
and dispersed on an adjacent meadow. One hun- 
dred yards would be sufficient distance between 
the dwelling and stable and catile yard; the space 
between should be my garden; the water should 
first pass my yard, then to the horses, then the 
cows, then on the meadow. From the kitchen I 
would have a second course of bored logs directly 
to the meadow, for the purpose of conveying, as 
required, the above-mentioned slops and excre- 
ments with the water, so the water for the beasts 
should not be damaged. Indeed, to come short at 
it, | have the stables, cattle yards, meadow, and 
water, now standing and in operation to suit my 
mind; all [lack is the dwelling and garden pro- 
perly located. 

I draw and use the water first, then in succes- 
sion my horses, cows and meadow. My cattle 
yards are oblong squares; they are not made ba- 
sin-like, as recommended by all the books, but the 
upper end and sides being highest, the supera- 
bundant water (either rain or stale urine) passeg 
off, commingles with the spring water at the lower 
end and exterior of the yard, and is dissipated 
where required on the meadow. 

The spring from which the above mentioned 
water is drawn, not yielding a sufficiency for the 
meadow, it is my intention shortly to draw from 
another and more abundant source, which will 
not commingle with that now conducted tll the 
both arrive at the lower end of the cattle yard. 
Now if my dwelling were located at the above 
mentioned desirable spot, and this abundance of 
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wuter once there, there would be no need of 
second set of bored logs above mentioned, and my 
varden and meadow would quickly repay me lor 
the expense of their watering. Muddy water lor 
this purpose would be best, because the mud sould 
be manure, and such I intend to use ; moreover | 
have a saw mill at the intended point for entering 
the water into logs, into which lous I can at plea- 


‘gure cast the saw dust to be conveyed to, or into 


the cattle yard, and there prepared for manuring, 
by mixing it with dung. By building a reservoir 
with a few feet head, a large quantity of waiter, 
with saw dust or other like matter could be con- 
veyed. By using saw dust in its natural state, it 
is for the first year injurious to 2 crop, but prepared 
as above mentioned, it is forthwith an excellent 
manure. 

Fencing is a most tedious, laborious, and costly 
appendage to a farm, and our law which compels 


the farmer to fence up his crop, or in other words, | 


to stand guard around his field, is in a civil country 
of all things the most uncivil. La ancient days the 
greater portion of the lands belonged to the king, 
and alierwards to the commonwealth, consequently 
these were acommon; but now the lands are own- 
ed by individuals, and no individual should be 
compelled to stand guard over his property. [tis 
my business to keep my beasts on my own pre- 
mises, otherwise by the Jaw they are estrays; yet 
strange it is, although estrays, and consequently de- 


predators in the wild woods, yet if they find a field | 
not protected, they are at liberty to eat and destroy, | 


[No, 19 
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the | running in are miserable, and detached fields a, 
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| wretched. 
___ twill close with a few remarks on dite); 
When I removed to the premises on whieh | 
present reside, { had about $800 worth of diteh; : 
done, nearly ail of which experience hag tenor” 
'me was useless work. It is true I drained my. 
‘toms by those ditches, but subsequently ['} ne 
cleared the banks of the creek running throver, 
\the bottoms, and at intervals removed obstructic,. 
-of wood und stone, by which means, in conjunc. 
‘tion with the current, the bed of the streany has 
lowered, so that my ditches are dry, and conse. 
quently not cnly useless, but a nuisance. Wher 
the water strikes the banks abruptly, stones + 
used as a protection, so likewise are stone yas 
used as a proiection against freshets; but since 
there is no obstruction in and about the Sireaty 
}and the bed has sunk, there is but little use \; 
such walls. 

In the general, ditches are not cut deep enough 
even for meadows. Where a ditch is actuaily 
wanting, it should not be less than three feet deep 
and often five or six feet would be proper. Iris : 
‘common remark, “My high grounds are health, 
but my low grounds are diseased ;” now what i 
the difference between high grounds, and low 
| grounds, excepting the one is dry, and the other 
boggy? By deep ditches, your bottoms becony 
dry and healthy, and then there is no more cou. 
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and their owner is clear of damage. Suppose the | 


law were so amende! as to mike it the duty of) 
every owner to keep his cattle from going at large, | 


POTATOES. 


then our arable lands might be sale wihhout fen- | 


cing, and much cost and vexation be avoided. 

In ancient time, horses were turned into the 
woods to find a subsistence. ‘his has been aban- 
doned, and to the observaut eye itis also now re- 


From the Genesee Farmer. 
The potato is unquestionably the most valuable 
root cullivated by man. [tis grown with litle care, 
yields good crops, can be grown in almost every 


quired that cows and hogs be also enclosed; for | variety of soil, and its nutritive properties are not 
except in a few wilderness places, there is no lon- | exceeded by any other root either for man or beast. 
ger a sufficiency for their subsistence in the woods. | Though it can be cultivated with little care, and 
May I not here add, that the time wili shortly ar- | though almost any soil will produce potatoes, there 
rive when it will be found most economical to soil | are few crops that in both quantity and quality bet- 
all manner of cattle; in which event, the woods} ter repay any extra attention they may receive 
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which are now reserved for the building and re- 
newing of fences, would be appropriated to grass, 
for the support of catde through the year. 

I reside in a country of timber and saw mills, 
consequently I consider post and plans fencing the 
mosteconomical. Where lands are cleared of tim- 
ber, and such timber not otherwise valuable, it 
ehould be used fora fence; but where stone sul- 
ficient for fencing can universally be had, uo 


valuable land should be reserved, merely for fen- | 


cing. 

The farmer should consider, examine, and de- 
termine, where his fencing should be located, and 
where any permanent location is determined on, 
the fencing should be made in the most economi- 
cal manner. If stone be used, the fenee should 
be sunk below the surlace of the earth, so that it 
may stand firmly ; if wood be used, the fence 
should be elevated by cutting two ditches, casting 
the earth therefrom in the space between, atid 
planting the fence thereon. 

Avcircular piece of ground can be enclosed with 
less fencing than any other shape; a square with 
equal sides next cheapest, an oblong square next; 
comers running outward are bad cnough, corners 


| than this root. 
| The potato, like most other cultivated plants, 
delights in a strong rich loam, and other circun- 
stances being equal, such a soil will usually pro- 
| dace one-lourth more than one very tenacious and 
heavy, or very light and sandy. In new settled 
districts large crops of potatoes are grown in the 
soils that contain great supplies of vegetable mould; 
but experience would sem to justify the opinion 
that in such soils the quaiity of the potato is rarely 
first rate. A grass ley—clover is the best—has 
been found, wheu properly prepared and manured, 
to be excellent for this crop; and if the soil is rather 
moist than otherwise, itis considered as increasing 
the chances of a good yield. Countries that have 
| naturally a cool moist atmosphere are found 10 pro- 
duce far better potatoes than those that have a ¢ry 
‘and hightemperature. ‘Thus Ireland, surrounded 
asit is by the ocean, and necessarily of a mo 
hand equable climate, is famous for its potatoes 
and of this continent, the part most famed for the 
qualily of this root is New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia, which districts are noted for the moisture 
climate. With any part of the northern or midd? 
states, however, the fault of not having good pol 
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oes, or not having them in sufficient quantity, 
must be traced to the negligence of the farmer, 
rather than any deficiencies of soil or climate. 

The preparation of a field for the potato is 
simple. Ifa grass ley sufficiently rich without 
ganuring, a rare case with this crop, the sod may 
be carefully turned over, rolled down, and then 
the surface earth loosened with a fine harrow, in | 
ia which the tubers or sets are to be planted. If! 
it requires manuring, let the manure, and this | 
should be long rather than short, be evenly spread | 
over the ground; with the plough make the fur- 
sow, and into this let one hand haul the manure | 


so placed in the furrow. This row is covered by | 
the plough and the operation is repeated till all | 
are planted. Corn on the ley is general preferred, 
and roots well manured afier the corn. The first 
in the rotation may depend on convenience, as the 
wrf is excellent for either. 

A multitade of experiments have been made 
and recorded, both in England and the United | 
States, to determine the best method of planting | 
the seed, whether in whole tubers, or in roots cut | 
intwo or more pieces, called sets. The result of) 
these experiments have been somewhat contradic- 
tory, yet they seem to have established the fact 
that whole tubers will produce rather more pota- 
toes than seta, but not more than sufficient to bal- | 
ance the extra quantity of seed required where | 
whole potatoes are used. ‘There are many far- | 
mers who prefer sets altogether, and the probda- 
bility is7that twenty bushels of large potatoes, | 
cut into sets and planted with a proper number in a | 
hill, would produce more potatoes than the same 
quantity planted whole; butthe space planted would | 
of course be more extensive with the first than the | 
last. Mr. Rhoades of Skaneatles, an observing | 
and very intelligent farmer, says he would not use | 
whole potatoes, could he have them given him, for | 
seed; and his success with sets would seem to jus- 
lily the preference. 

[i was once the fashion among farmers to make 
litle mountains of their potato hills; but that seems 
to have been useless labor, and extra hilling is dis- 
pensed with. The ground after planting should 
be kept free from weeds, the earth stirred with the 
cultivator or the hoe; but alter the tubers have be- 
gun to form, the plough should not be used, as it 
requently cuts so deep as to disturb the young 
plants, breaking off the little tubers, or causing 
the formation of new roots, processes decidedly 
injurious tothe crop. The general length of the 
vines must determine the distance at which the 
tows are to planted, and this of coarse varies greatly 
inthe several kinds commonly cultivated. If po- 
latoes are planted in the rows nearer one way than 
the other, the rows should run north and south, 
that the sun may produce its proper eflect on the 

aves of the plant, and on the surface of the 
earth between the rows; and the same remark 
will hold good of corn or other plants, the rows of 
Which should always run north and south, when 
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the potato among the rest, and the necessity of 
occasionally renewing them {rom the seeds, which 
is the process nature itself employs for prevent- 
ing the degeneracy or extinction of plants. 

There are few districts in our country where fa- 
vorite varieties of the potato are not cultivated, 
and not unirequently the same kind is known in 
different places by different names. ‘The Pinkeye, 
the Sardinia, the Mercer or Chenangoa, the Eng- 
lish and Trish whites, and the several varieties of 
the red and black potato, are the best known. 


|The Rohan potato, lately introduced into this 


country from France, promises to be a great ac- 
quisition both for productiveness and quality. But 
we have yet seen no potato, that, for the table, 
could be compared for excellence with the Pinkeye. 
iteannot be considered a great bearer, though it 
yields well; but for flavor, and amount of nutri- 
tion, we think it unrivalled. 

The production of early potatoes for the markets 
of our cities and villages, is becoming yearly a 
matter of more interest to the farmer; by practi- 
sing the mode adopted in England of selecting 
the earliest kinds, and then treating them in the 
following manner, described by Loudon, important 
improvements might doubtless be effected. The 
cultivators in Lancashire have found that there is 
a fortnight’s difference between the ripening of 
potatoes grown from opposite ends of the same 
potato; that part to which the root is attached 
being the latest in ripening, while those that spring 
from the nose end, are found much in advance of 
the others in vigor, early maturity, and in size. 
Each potato is therefore by the gardeners divided 
into three parts, which are planted by themselves, 
and thus they ripen and are fit for the market to- 
gether. 

The potato being in its native state a poison- 
ous plans, like many others of the tropical climates, 
from which wholesome nutriment may be derived, 
it should not be cooked until ripe, or becomes 
mealy. ‘The value ofa potato depends in a great 
measure on the starch it contains, and ofcourse 
the nutritive matter greatly varies in the several 
varieties, and in the same varieties at different 
times. Perhaps there is no method that developes 
the quality of a potato more fully than baking. 
We have seen a very fine early variety, and also 
some superior specimens of the Pinkeye, when 
exposed to the heat of the oven, expand and burst 
like parched corn into a thousand fragments. Such 
roots contain little else than pure starch; and the 
experiments of Raspail on the nutritive action of 
the: potato, shows that in such plants it is found 
in the most abundant quantity. Next to baking, 
steaming is the preferable method of preparing 
this root, and experience shows that it should ne- 
ver be given to any animal unless in a cooked 
state, if we would derive from it its full value. 

Cellars in which the temperature is but a few 
degrees above the freezing point, or from 40 deg. 
to 45 deg., are the best for roots, and particularly 





he make of the land will permit. 
When it is found that potatoes yield large quan- 
ities of balls, it is considered by many farmers a 
Proof’ that the potato has reached i's maturity 
and begun to degenerate ; the production of seeds 
all plants being indicative of this fact. Mr. 
hight, the celebrated writer and gardener, main- 
ned the certainty of the arrival at maturity, and 
“nsequent degeneration of all varieties of plants, 


for the potato; but they keep no where so well as 
‘in pits, covered with just enough earth to keep out 
‘the frost. Light, and exposure to the air, ate in- 





jurious to roots, and in pits these are exeluded, 
To have these roots then in their excellence im the 
spring, enough should be pitted for use as well as 
for planting. Some writers in the ‘Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Agriculture,’ have strenuously recommend- 
ed that potatoes intended for seed, should be gath- 
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ered before they are fully ripened, as being less 
subject to failure, or to disease. But we have 
never known in this country any thing to justify 
such a course, and besides, it is, we think, contrary 
to the course pointed out by nature herself: ‘The 
average crop of potatoes per acre in the states is 
not large, owing to the imperfect and careless 
method of culture. In Susquehannah county, Pa. 
in 1838, the average of 2,400 acres, was 170 bush- 
els per acre, which we presume exceeded the ave- 
rage of many other sections of our country. Now, 
in ordinary seasons, and with decent culture, the 
average should not be less than 300 bushels per 
acre ; and when we remember that many instances 
have occurred of from 500 to 1000 bushels per 
acre, such an average could not be deemed ex- 
travagant. More manure and less land, would 


doubtless increase our potato crops, as well as 
most others. 


BREEDING SWINE. 


From the Franklin Farmer. 
Buffalo, N. Y. August 31st, 1839. 


Sir.—Agreeable to the intimations in my last, I 
now come to the rules adopted by the most suc- 
cessful breeders of Berkshires in this vicinity. Your 
readers will excuse my particularity in stating them 
for the reason that the article of pork, as before as- 
serted, is the most important item of western ag- 
ricultural production, and that I am writing to 
those who are not above their business, but who 
take the same pride and pleasure in raising a fine 
race of hogs, as they would in that of blooded 
horses or Durham cattle. 

A boarshould never be permitted to be used 
till seven months old at least, and it would be 
much better that he were allowed to run till nine 
months. But if commencing at seven months, 
he should cover sparing!y, say not more than fil- 
teen or twenty sows till a year old, and these as 
distant apart as possible--one or two only in asingle 
week. From this time till he has attained pretty 
full vigor, which should take place at about eigh- 
teen months age,he may be uged a little more freely. 
His spring seasons might then vary from twenty- 
five to thirty cows, and his fall nearly double this 
number. In the meanwhile he should be kept with 
care, A strong door may open from his pen into 
another, to which the sow is introduced, the boar 
is then letin and allowed one coitus only, immedi- 
ately after which he must be turned back, and the 
sow taken away, Ithas generally been noted that 
one covering produces a greater number and stron- 
ger offspring than two or three, and that an ad lib- 
itum service, is likely pernicious to all parties. 

The best food for the boar dnring the season, is 
boiled or soaked corn, with plenty of pure fresii wa- 
ter, and for a variety, some swill from the house 
with meal in it (oat is the best) and a raw or boiled 
vegtable root or two, and as an antidote of disease 
and to give tone to the appetite, and assist diges- 
tion, a table spoonful or 80 of sulpl:ur is occasionlly 
put in his food. Salt is also placed where he can 
get at it when he pleases, and charcoal or small 


chunks of rotten wood, together with a handful of 


crushed bones, if convenient, is thrown. He must 
be kept up alone in his stye under close cover with 
a plank floor and plenty of dry litter, the sleeping 
apartment communicating with a good yard to ex- 
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ercise and root and wallow in, and a stro 
placed upright near the centre for hi 
against. 

During the interim between the spring and f,)) 
seasons, it would be greatly conducive to i 
health, vigor and longevity of the boar, ifhe couls 
have a run in a cool grass pasture, with clear swee 
water passing through it, and take lighter fog 
than when in service, but yet sufficiently nutritio,, 
to keep him in fair store order. A good anima 
thus treated, may last ten to twelve years, and o¢, 
excellent stock from first to last. But great care 
must be taken that he be not over-worked; hig j, 
deemed very essential. Itis the great fault of Us 
Americans, that when we have obtained a maj 
that has any way distinguished itself; instead 9 
husbanding its resources, we use it too much, anj 
this is one great reason why the stock of such ap. 
imal so often disappoints the public. I under. 
stand that particular English breeders limit their 
best horses and bulls to about thirty females, anj 
often as low as twenty or five and twenty. Wha 
their usage is for boars I do not know, but suspec, 
that it would be less than here allowed. It will be 
admitted however, that individual males may serye 
well a greater number than limited above, but my 
principle is, not to work them up to their full ca. 
pacity; if error must be committed, it is better that 
it be on the safe side. 

Unless a sow were very coarse, and the objec: 
was to fine her, I would not allow her to breed at 
eighteen months o!d; and if something extra was 
desired, she ought not to come in under two years, 
there is then no check in growth, and the first lit. 
ter is usually as good as any subsequent one. She 
ought to be taken up and occupy a place alone, 
eitherin a pasture or a pen similar to that des. 
cribed for the boar, one month previous to farrew- 
ing, hercondition kept good and strictly watched 
when expected to bring forth. As soon as drop- 
ped, see that the pigs are cleaned and take the 
teat, and the dam rid of the placenta, and that 
carried off and buried. ‘The watching si.ould con- 
tinue a day or two longer, till the pigs get a litte 
stronger and lively, as the sows of this breed are 
so heavy as to endanger their being Jain or trod 
upon and killed. One pig more saved, than leav- 
ing the sow to herself, amply repays all this extra 
attention. Although objections are made to giv- 
giving food immediately alter farrowing, [ can see 
no reason in them; the poor animals is faint and dry, 
and requires nourishment, and my rule is to feed 
them swill in a moderate quantity, a little more 
than blood warm, as soon as it will get up and eal 
it. This is gradually thickened the next day, and 
by the time the pigs are a week old, the dam 
allowed to eat all it will without cloying. A mlx 
ture of oat and pea or Indian meal, of one part al 
either of the latter to three parts of the former, # 
highly recommended for nursing, together with 
an equal quantity of'steamed vegetables. As s00t 
as the pigs will eat, a small open door should 
placed in the pen under which they could run ani 
be separate from the sows, a trough set in, and 
milk with a light mixture of oat meal poured 0 
forthem. This greatly relieves the sow, and ai 
much to the growth of the pigs; they wean the 
without scouring, losing condition in the least." 
being checked in their growth. It is genera’! 
thought that pigs do as well to be weaned ats" 
weeks old as later, as the little milk each th 
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sis obtained by more or less quarrelling, and 
ede a distaste to their other food; besides it isa 

eat consideration to get them off the sow as 
oon as possible. Eight or ten great pigs tugging 
at her breast for two or three months is hard to be 
horne, and frequently very pernicious to her teats. 
jn weaning, all but one should be taken off, put 
the dam on short allowance, and in two days 
take the remaining pig away, allowing it at first to 
draw the breast twice a day, and then diminish 
‘ill once in two or three days during a week, then 
tun the sow oul to grass, and leave off entirely and 
commence gradually putting her into condition a- 
ain. The Berkshires are great milkers, and must 
he well attended to at weaning time, or their breast 
will fill, become caked and swollen, and finally 
ylcerate and be the cause sometimes of the death 
of the sow. 

Two litters are allowed per annum, and prefer- 
ence for farrowing, in thisclimate, is given to the 
months of April and September. Farther south 
later and earlier will answer. A pig when first 
dropped is a very tender animal, and if the weather 
be too cold it will perish; the dam also is likely to 
become ravenous and devour her offspring, or re- 
fyseto nurse it. Sows are better to be always 
separate; but with the owner of a large herd, this 
is inconvenient, and adds greatly to the expense of 
keeping them. One must do as well as he can 
inthis particular, but when nearly of a size and 
tolerably peaceable, four may be kept together ina 
pen, and a dozen or so ina pasture. The breed 
gaily decides on this point. For instance, |! 
could keep a hundred Chinese together without 
quarrelling or accidents, they are so good natured 
and quiet; but then again they huddle too close. 
and so want as much separating as others. These 
being smaller and of quicker maturity than the 
Berkshires, the sows may come in ata year old; 
and when full grown, great care must be taken 
about overfeeding and keeping them too confined. 
The bellies of this stock are now nearly dragging 
on the ground, though they have had no other 
food since the forepart of May, than what they 
have found ina poor grass pasture. ‘Those I have 
eld west get so fat on shack by November as to 
be hardly able to waddle, and make the nicest of 
ie Pork without further feeding. In England they 
- im *e called par excellence, the ‘“‘gentleman’s hog,” 
and though their pork inclines rather too much to 
; lat, still it is so sweet and delicate that it is more 
generally preferred by those who can afford it. 
he croeses of these with the Berkshire are in 
t greet repute at the Smithfield market, and I will 

add that what little has been thus made here takes 
¢ the preference. The hams well boiled and eaten 
‘im ¢, seem absolutely to dissolve in the mouth 
HE Mthout mastication. ‘The average weight of my 
improved Chinese may be at eighteen months old 
ftom 200 to 250 pounds. Occasionally they will 
80 older to 300 and even 400 pounds, but 
¢ MM “isis very rare. Though small, they have pro- 
i red to the other races of” hogs, what the Arabians 
M Ave to horses, the foundation of all improvement. 
, a € reader will have surmised from my ob- 
ations on breeding, at least some of the causes 
tHE Dy the Berkshires with you have not came up 

* full sizes so often stated by the eastern 
or — that they arrive at; but lest he may not 
‘*: oroughly understand the demerits of the case, 
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“justice to both seller and purchaser, I shall pro- 
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ceed to briefly state them. Suppose then that 
we start with a pair of Berkshires from unexcep- 
tionable stock, the produce may deteriorate in size, 
either from too great affinity in blood of the parents, 
breeding too young, too old, or too much. 
ing too fat, (which by the way is not often the 
case,) too poor, or too confined; from diseases 
known and unknown, from runts that will oc- 
casionally be dropped, from scantiness and im- 
proptiety of food to the pig, and occasionally, over 


Keep- 


which no one has control and that check its growth, 
from sufferings through the inattention of the 


transporters to its place of destination, and final! 


from a general deterioration in nuture. Really 
good animals that are every way right, are rare, 


very rare indeed, and when at last obtained, ean- 


not be too highly cherished. That there may be 


an increased effort to produce them throughout 


the United States. is the ardent desire of, 
Your obedient servant, A. B. ALLEN. 


A PATTERN FARMING TOWNSHIP. 


From the Farmers’ Monthly Visiter. 


Until within a few days the editor had never vis- 
ited the town of Rye in the county of Rockingham, 
This town is situated next southwest from Ports- 
mouth, stretching on the sea-shore six miles, and 
is of an average width of two miles, being one 
third the size of a common six miles square town- 
ship. A considerable portion of its superficies is 
the sand beach of the sea. Its soil now in culti- 
vation was originally hard beyond that of the rocky 
soil of the interior, with apan approaching near 
the surface like the face of the rock itsell, or else 
itwas swampand morass. Thirty and forty years 
ago the inhabitants pursued fishing as their princi- 
pal occupation; and the larger portion of them 
were poor: it is also said that many of the fisher- 
men, being intemperate, left their families almost 
in a state of destitution. ‘The change that has 
since gone over them is wonderlul. ‘There is not 
now probably in the state a more industrious and 
moral community than the twelve to fifteen hun- 
dred inhabitants of Rye; and although there is 
no community of farmers in the country more fru- 
gal and economical, scarcely an individual among 
them being willing to part with a fourpence-ha’ pen- 
ny without the assurance that it will bring back a 
nine-pence, yet the examples of generous charity 
among them are such as are worthy of imitation 
from those who part with their money with much 
less reluctance. Most of’ the owners of farms with 
their sons do the work upon the farms: if one of 
thern is taken sick and unable to do his work ina 
busy season, enough of his neighbors leave their 
own work for one or more days 'o assist him, and 
his haying or his hoeing is performed at the pro- 
per season, “without money and without price. — 

The superabundant rocks in this little township 
have for the most part been converted into excellent 
permanent walls, partitioning out the grounds into 
convenient fields of from two totwelve acres. We 
met in the town the three selectmen or “fathers of 
the town,’ who were in session to close up the 
business of the year. These gentlermem were 
a true specimen of the hard hands and intelligent, 
honest faces that are characteristic of the tillers 
of our soil. With them, and the excellent friend 
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to whose kindness we were indebted for their visit, 
we ascended the steeple of the large, congrega- 
tional church, which has been erected more than 
one hundred ‘vears, and from the top had a view of 
the almost countless stone-wall partitions, and of 
fields upon which piles: of manure in preparation 





for the coming season had already been placed, | 


The eea, the Isles of Shoals. on one of which is 
the White Island light, the Whale’s Back and the 
New Castle lights, further on the steeples of Ports- 
mouth, and in a transverse direction the harbor of 
Rye, being a bay formed as the estuary or mouth 
of a small creek running through the town, were 
visible to the naked eye. 

From the observations made, as well as from in- 
formation, we do not doubt that thislittletown of Rve 
turns out more value in the production and growth 
of the soil than any other town of the state. The 
farmers here seem to have studied in their own 
school of experience, which has taught them the 
best method of cultivating their ground. flun- 
dreds and sometimes thousands of ox-loads of green 
sea-weed are annually thrown upon the beach; 
every storm with the wind blowing directly upon 
the coast brings this along; and there is competi- 
tion among them which shall secure the most of 
this article, Its of itself the very first-rate of ma- 
nure, and is either spread upon the surlace before 


ploughing, or else upoii the sward where grass is | 


to be mowed. In addition to this sea weed or kelp, 
the farmers of this town within the last few vears, 
having commenced the ditching and cultivation of 
ewanps containing a deep vegetable mould, draw- 


ing out the matter taken from these ditches in the | 
fall or winter to be spread over the ground along | 


. 
= 


with the sea weed. This rich black mould i 
thrown in heaps at convenient distances, at the 


rate of a hundred stout cart loads to the acre: the 


° . ] 
vegetable mould under the operation of severe 


frost, swells and pulverizes like slacked lime. With 
this and the vegetable weed from the sea, and in 
some instances on low ground with heaps of com- 
mon stone gravel, such as hard roads are made ol, 
the largest crops are obtained. ‘The corn is lar- 
ger tban that raised in the interior on the best 
grounds: great oats follow as a succeeding crop to 
the corn. But potatoes for shipping are the great 
staple: these the last year, carted directly from the 
field,sold at forty cents the bushel. Inagood season, 
three and four hundred bushels are yielded to the 
acre. Some of the farmers raise three and four 
thousand bushels each. Most of the farms are 
very small in compass: thirty acres would be 
deemed a large farm; and it has been comnion 
for a farm of thirty acres to be divided among two 
or more sons of the same family, and all of them 
soon increase their products so that each partition 
wili yield more than all of them did together. 

In the country we have seen no such cattle as 
we saw at Rye and the adjoining town of Hamp- 
ton. Real working oxen yoked in the teams seem- 
ed to be fatier than the fattest of those we are 
wont tosee driven through Concord {rom the north 
and, west part of the state, and from Vermont for 
the Brighton market. The farmers of Rye are 
certainly more industrious than many of the far- 
ther interior. ‘They are working their teams con- 
stantly in the winter, preparing as well their 
grounds for cultivation by carting manure, as pro- 
curing their annual stock of fuel. in the article of 
wood and timber the people on the seaboard are 





much bettersupplied than they were fifty years ay, 
The white pine 1s more usually than any a 
wood used as fuel; this is of the second grow, 
the trees having attained alimost the size of , 
of the original pines in the space of a few Aen 
The but logs up to the knotty parts are eaved 1 
ibe sawed into boards and plank, or for hewn ‘ 
| ber, and the limbs above are cut and split, mg 
/ king wood fire-wood tor the stove when they be 
come seasoned, ‘The pines are preserved wiih) 
jthe care of a garden-orchard, as are the hard. 
wood trees in unculiivated swamps: the growth 
‘these will yield a great annual profit ona hich 
price paid for the land, . 

The farmers with asmall amount of land ys». 
ally keep at least two yokes of oxen, and typ, 
them off very fat at the season when good jour 
for the market will bring the best price, FUpDly ine 
their place oltener with other oxen furnished jy 
the country than by young catile of their oy, 
raising. Considerab‘e pasturage for cattle is eithe, 
owned or hired out of town, the land being tukep 
up with more favorable cultivation. 
| "The cultivated lands of this town eell from one 

to two hundred dollars the acre, and sometines 
even beyond that price. The inhabitants of the towy 
Tecowe less than is usual in the towns farther ip. 
‘terior, Seldom does the property pass out of the 
family. A vast deal more in value is annua'y 
produced in the town than is expended in ie 
‘town, so that the people necessarily must be grow. 
ing rich: the annual increase of the capacity of 
‘the land from its improved cultivation is a grea 
increase of the wealth of the town. 

Could the farmers of al! our towns realize the 
extent of the advantage gained by so cultivating 
‘their ground as to make every acre produce twoe 
‘three for one—could they witness what has beer 
done by the industrious farmers of Rye—few of 
‘them would fail to make efforts to elevate then: 


selves, and their calling, in that easiest method 
which human ingenuity can devise. 








. 
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ON THE MANURING OF ARABLE LANDS BY 
THEIR OWN VEGETABLE GROWTH.—ROTA: 
TION OF CROPS. 


(Continued from p. 564.) 
No. Il. 


Different advantages of green and dry vegetables 
as manure, compared. 


Though few farmers in this country had adopted 
or even tried the practice of ploughing in gree 
vegetables for manure, no one doubted their eft 
cacy, if soused. ‘The objections to the praciit 
would have been raised on other grounds—#u'l 
as the costliness of the mode of manuring, by 4!- 
and by some, in addition, the fear of injaring '* 
previous fertility of the soil, by turning it up bY the 
plough in summer, and exposing the new nak , 
surface to the supposed danger of exhaustion "! 
evaporation. But when Col. Taylor first," 
nounced the novel scheme of manuring the fie’ 
by their own dry vegetable growth, it was met"! 
general doubt and incredulity, or by confidente® 
very slow growth. Before that time, there was vety 
| little manure made on any farms in Virginia, a0!" 
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wer used as part of the materials of that little, by | 
a persons, Was furnished merely (and very scan- | 
ae fot that purpoge) for the comlort of the horses 

“<j cattle; and was considered as uselul to absorb 


ant : ’ : " ae 
se liquid animal excrement, and thus save it from 


bulk. Siill more difficult was it for the teacher to 
ait confidence in his claim forthe superior richness 
‘ihe mature and dry herbage to the same when 
,a green state. He maintained that the vegeta- 
bles had not gained their full value, until their 


aren nanan os = — mee 


them on the surface, was to lose a great part of 
their enriching parts. In this opinion, [ do not 
concur; but on the contrary believe, that, (if on 
soils capable of receiving and fixing more fertility, ) 


the imitation of nature’s mode of manuring, by 
but as adding very little to the richness of! letting the vegetable growth drop and decay on 


the surface, and year alter year, will be better for 
ferttlization, as well as for saving of labor; and 
that no great loss is io be feared from evapora- 
tion, ‘Phe application of Taylor's doctrine led 
him into the great error of directing the laborious 


wth was completed—and in that he was cer- | and yet injurious operation of ploughing summer 


winly correct. But even though the entire plant, 


when fully ripe, (and, possibly, even when dry,) | 


way contain more richness, if converted to manure, 
van when green and unripe, there are other thiugs 
which ought to be considered. In the first place— 
ye seeds, then formed and ripe, have been fir- 
sished, for their formation, with much the greater 
sat of all the manuring strength which belore 





ws manure, being alive, would germinate, and in- 
sead of enriching the ground, would produce 
weeds, to the greater or less damage of the next 
cop. Secondly—to form the seeds is the great el- 
wrtof vegetation, and which makes by far the hea- 
viest draught on the productive power of the soil, 
|, therefore, it were convenient and serviceable, 
brother purposes than fertilization, to plough in, 
oreven to mow and take off, a green crop when in 
is flowering state, its growth up to that time would 


(whether for manure or as a crop,) would be al- 
most entirely derived from atmospheric support. 
Thus, if less be gained by using the crop too early 
oletthe seeds form and fully ripen, the cost to the 
“Mind of producing the crop, would be in a still 
nore reduced proportion. ‘The fact (which sci- 
ence has completely established, ) that plants draw 
much from air and water, and but little upon the 
; iwhness of the goil, before forming their seeds, in- 
duces me to think that early mowing the first crop 
clover would detract less from the value of the 
vegeiable manure, than it would furnish of value 
lod, and do service by the scythe destroying 
ie seeds of such annual weeds as cockle, spelt, 
beat, &e. And if the gain from the crop of mown 
ass, and of the same if allowed to ripen for ma- 
ure, be equal, or nearly equal, the choice of the 
mer ought to be induced, by the consideration 
‘the one practice leading to clean tillage and clean 
‘ops, and the other, to the foulest of both. Another 
‘ing is, that if the first crop of clover be mown be- 
ne forming seeds, the second crop is so much the 
“avier, because of the firet not having exhausted 
pe soil to form seeds; and, being freed from the 
a nual weeds, may be ploughed in, unmixed, as 
‘inure, before ripening seeds again, or afterwards, 
“wording to the condition of things desired. 
wif the seeds of the grass or other crop of 
“thure, could be fully given to the earth, and as 
“dure, by the decay of the plants, and if the 
‘tds of weeds could be kept from sprouting, | 
‘ould then go even beyond the great founder of 
‘Ssystem, in urging, and in preference, the leav- 
<0! the vegetable cover to die and decay on the 


iY 





ee For he feared much loss trom evapora- 
of he’ in the exposure of all putrescent manures on 
; Surface of the earth. With him, to cover ma- 


“ts by the plough was to secure them ; to leave 


had been spread through all the other parts of the | 
slant; and these seeds, which if dead, might act. 


have taken very little from the soil, and its value | 


/cow-pens, as fast as they were moved. By this 
ploughing, which he did to secure the highly pu- 
| trescent dung from wastelul evaporation, he quick- 
jened fermentation, by supplying the moisture 
which would otherwise have been wanting for that 
natural process ; and the surlace being naked, and 
no growth springing to take up the manure as it 
was decomposed, it would be indeed principally 
wasted, and in consequence of the very means so 
carefully and Jaboriously applied to prevent that 
effect. Manuring by top-dressing, and especially 
on young clover which is to be iself given to the 
earl as manure, and which is the best possible 
mode of applying manure, had not been practised 
or proposed in this country, when ‘Taylor wrote ; 
and it is directly opposed to his theoretical views, 
as well as to his practice. 

Another question connected with this subject, 
and which must bear on any plan of ploughing in 
green manures, is, whether the soil loses fertility 
by being turned up by the plough, and exposed 
naked tothe sun. With my great teacher, ‘Tay- 
lor, Llong held to the belief in exhaustion being 
so produced; and supposed that all summer til- 
lage of corn, and fallowing for wheat, must greatly 
lessen the previously acquired productive powers 
of the soil so exposed. Other views have been 
more lately adopted, founded upon the theory of 
the causes of fertility and barrenness in soils, as 
set forth in the ‘Essay on Caicareous Manures.? 
A neeessary deduction from this theory teaches 
that in a properly constituted soil, the manure 
stored therein is fixed by calcareous earth, and 
both the calcareous and the vegetable matter che- 
mically combined with the soil—and therefore not 
subject to waste by the ordinary exposure to the 
sun, when ploughed up. But if a soil is so con- 
stituted as not to have the power of combining 
with the vegetable matters mixed with or applied 
to it, as these matters are decomposed, they will 
be lost to the soil; and as ploughing them under 
in summer will hasten decomposition, and still 
more the frequent stirring and removal by the 
plough, so these operations will hasten the loss of 
the manure present. According to these views, 
the summer ploughing of land will serve to still 
more impoverish a bad soil, but do no harm to 
one properly constituted. And if the soil be pro- 
perly constituted to combine with putrescent ma- 
nures, (which 1s essential to any considerable or 
profitable improvement by such manures in any 
manner of application,) then the choice between 
ploughing in vegetables green or dry, or leaving 
them on the surface, should be directed by consi- 
' derations of economy of labor, and suitableness of 
| the particular process to the general rotation, more 
‘than by any absolute and uniform superiority of 
‘the one plan to another. 
| On all very poor lands, and which have been 
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mode much poorer than their former natural state 
by severe cropping, to plough in greea annuals 
of any kind would be of more expense in seed and 
labor than of profit in increased fertility. And 
green ciover, to be turned in for wheat fallow would 
be out of the question, because clover could not be 
produced von such lund. ‘The seeds of weeds 
would here be but a small evil, because of their 
small product; and a scanty cover of weeds would | 
not be much protection to insects. Hence, for 
these reasons, dry vegetable manufing, and long 
intervals between the use of the plough, should 
here be adopted. 

On much better land, and of soil well consti- 
tuted by nature to retain putrescent manure, or 
made so by the previous application of caleareous 
manures, cleansing will be as necessary as enrich- 
ing; and therelore it will be preferable sometimes 
to mow, and at others to plough in green crops, 
both of clover and of annuals, both for cleansing 
and manuring, and for making the rotation as 
much as possible conducive to the three great ob- 
jects of enriching the land, cleansing the fand and 
is crops, and yielding the greatest possible net 
product. 

[t is remarkable, (and wou'd be astonishing to 
all, if the fact were not so common, and offered to 
the observation of all,} that every soil is so filled 
with seeds of weeds, that the longest known til- 
lave, or continual close grazing, or the mixture of 
the two, according to the former general exhaust- 
ing system of this country, has not destroyed any 
where the seeds of weeds, or prevented a single 
square yard of arable laud being covered by some 
kind of spontaneous vegetation, as soon as tillage 


is intermitted long enough for any thing to grow. 
On the poorest and most worn-out land, on the 
first year of rest, the growth may be scarcely any 
thing but the dwarfish and slender spired “hen’s- 
nest,” of poverty grass; but still this light cover 
is distributed so fully over the land, that not a spot 


is left naked. [ speak not of the broom-grass, 
which follows on such lands, nor of any other 
which like that has winged seeds, which may be 
walied by the winds to great distances—but of 
seeds not thus provided for transportation. On 
our dry light soils of middling and good quality, 
afier wheat has been reaped, the land is usually 
soon covered by a general and thick growth of 
carrot-weed, which rises from two to five feet 
high, in proportion to the strength of the land. 
Yet this vigorously growing plant, which has 
such complete possession of the land, disappears 
with that season, and will no move be seen, to any 
extent, on the same land while it lies untilled ; nor 
until again produced in its former and short-lived 
abundance, by the recurrence of the former cir- 
cumstances of corn tillage followed by a crop of 
wheat or other small-grain crop. In like manner, 
and under other peculiar circumstances, other 
grasses or weeds have almost exclusive, but only 
lemporary possession of the land. Among the 
growing crop of corn, or other ground if well 
ploughed and cleaned of all other growth in June 
or Jyly, the vulyarly called crab, or crop-grass, 
springs up, and grows with a luxuriance prupor- 
tioned to the richness of the soil and the moisture 
of the season. When much favored by both the 
latler circumstances, this grass sometimes also fol- 
lows wheat. But it never continues to keep lon- 





ger possession of the land, and is rarely seen in 








here the singy! 
paration is used of thorough tillage, - 
destroy all vegetation, in the early par 
This ts one of the best grasses of’ t 
states, and sometimes furnishes to the scythe a 
heavy crop of excellent hay, in autumn, from som 
spots in the corn field ; and it would be one of e 
most valuable grasses for hay, if its growth could 
be obtained year after year, and without the ex. 
pensive mode of preparation which it requires, - 

Many other weeds, in smaller quantities, spring 
up with and accompany the carrot weed ; and fox. 
tail grass, another autumn grass, has the same 
habits with, and grows like the crop-grasg, | 
have only aimed to cite some of the most remark. 
able, for quantity and regular recurrence of growth 
even though the manner of tillage and long con. 
tinued other treatment of the land would seem 
sufficient to have destroyed every seed. Of course 
then, these and other weeds alike in this remarka- 
ble respect, are not to be expected to be eradi- 
cated, nor scarcely thinned, by any degree of per. 
fection of cleansing tillage. Nor is it desirable; 
for these growths serve admirably to fill up inter. 
vals in the rotation of crops, and give in some de- 
gree the benefit of a green manuring crop inter. 
posed between two exhausting, and otherwise suc- 
cessive grain crops. Inthe absence of clover, or 
as its more rapid precursor, the usual growth of 
carrot weeds, which immediately follows the wheat 
crop, is in fact a secondary and green crop added 
to the rotation for that year; though probably few 
cultivators have so thought of the benefit, and 
counted this additional crop of their rotation, thus 
given by nature. 

The most remarkable and beneficial green crop 
of this kind, is the Magethy bean, which covers 
all the light lands of the Eastern Shore of Virsi- 
nia, as soon as the oat crop is taken off. This 
universal and luxuriant cover (for such inferior 
lands,) is in fact a most valuable green and en- 
riching crop added to the otherwise murderous ro- 
tation (of Ist year, corn, 2nd year, oats, ) of that 
part of the country ; and the wild bean which fills 
up, and mitigates the rigor of the rotation, will not 
grow if more rest is allowed to the land, than in 
this scourging course ofa grain crop taken oll 
every successive year. 

Thus, nature, by operations which are scarcely 
valued, or even noticed by man, works to countet- 
act and prevent the utter exhaustion which the 
usual modes of cultivation would certainly and 
speedily produce, but for this bounty of nature in 
continually supplying resources for resuscitatiol. 
[n fact, in the long continued wretched course o 
tillage which has, been and indeed still is mos 
usual in this country, there has been more or les 
of vegetable manuring, either green or dry, In eve 
ry rotation; but it has all been the work of nature, 
permitted by chance, and in spite of every effort 
of the cultivators of the soil—whose only objet 
was to get as many grain crops as possible ! 
each round of the rotation, and to destroy as mucl 
as possible, all other vegetation. 

The desultory observations in the preceding 
pages lead, though by devious and isregulat P™ 
gress, to a comparison of the views therein p& 
sented with the different rotations of crops in &, 
or recommended. Such will be the purpos " 
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operation, and whieh has been already named in 


Application of the principles of the rotation of the first of these numbers. This is, that every 


crops. 


There is scarcely any condition of agriculture, in 
the least degree advanced, or improved in opera- 


son, Which is not bused on some rude system of 


sotation, oF Succession of crops in a certain order. 
i:has long been known, and almost universally 
acted upon, that, as to grain crops at least, the 
same kind could not be produced successively on 
the same land, without a rapid decline of product, 
fom some other cause or causes besides the mere 
iessening of the fertility-of the land. For when 
land so treated, and so reduced in product, was put 


plant is subject to be preyed on by its own peculiar 
tribes of insects, which are continued to be sup- 
plied by their proper food, and favored by the still 
continuing circumstances of the field, and there- 
fore are increased continually in numbers, and: in 
their destructive ravages, so long as the erop which 
fed them, and the circumstances which favored 
them, remain unchanged; and that these insects 
must be destroyed, or greatly reduced in their 
‘numbers and powers of mischief, by a total change 
of the growth, and of the treatment and condition 
of the field. Perhaps these depredators may be 
invisible, from their minute sizes, and yet so nu- 


ynder some other crop, the product of such other) merous as to cause any extent of injury that is 


sop was greatly better. ‘Therelore, except in thre 
earliest and rudest cultivation of a new county, 
oo where is there to be found cultivated the same 
erain crop, for many years in succession, without 
ihe interposition of some other crop, of other grain 
orof grass. Cotton is the only tilled Jarge erop in 
this country which has not been alternated with 
other cultivation, and which is tended for years to- 
eether on the same land. This practice is recom- 
wended by the clean condition of the tand required 
by that crop, and which its repeated culture se- 
eares.. But ju may“well be doubted whether the 
diseases and enormous losses of product in this 
erop, are not to: be.ascribed to its being continued 
s0 long on. the same Jand. . 
But though every farmer uses something ofa 
rotation, still the most usual courses ol’ erops are 
very imperfect and highly objectionable ; and there 


found to be suflered by unchanged tillage of any 
one crop, and which is avoided by convertible hus- 
bandry, or a rotation of crops. 

But luckily, though the causes of such evils 
may be-uncertain, the eilects and the .emedies are 
not therefore unknown. And the observations of 
both scientific and practical agriculturists have 
served to establish what have been termed the 
principles of the succession of crops, which furnish 
a body of rules by which to test every particular 
scheme, and show its advantages and defects: 
But though most of these principles and the rules 
} founded on them are universally received, still 
nerhaps every writer and reasoner upon rotations 
differs in some important respect from all others ; 
and my own views, and still more the rules and ap- 
plications founded thereon, which have been and 
} will be offered in these numbers, have no authori- 


isscarcely anv scheme of rotation which does not| ty, either in previous precepts, or examples of 


oflend greatly, in some of its features, against the 
correct principles or theory of rotation. 
The fact of the certain and rapid decline*of pro- 
juctof any one crop repeated year altet year on 
the same land, was universally conceded, and thre 
practice generally abandoned, by practical cultiva- 
‘ors, Without their troubling themselves to investi- 
gue the causes. ‘Theoretical and scientific agri- 
tullurists have entertained different Views at dif- 
ivrent times, and each has had its reign. for- 
merly, it was supposed, and generally admitted, 
thateach plant drew from the soil some food. pe; 
culiar to itself, and thus rapidly exhausted the soil 
oi this its own peculiar nutriment, while there’ still 
rinained unconsumed, and in abundance, the food 
“support plants of other kinds.’ But though this 
‘ivory passed current long, without dispute, be- 
‘use it served to exolain the eflects produced, it 
Was gradually weakened, and finally overthrown, 
'y later and more correct views df the nature of 
‘le food of plants. It is but within the last few 


practice. ‘The adoption of the above named and 
new reaton for a rotation of crops, would alone 
require the introduction of new rules in determin- 
ing a proper order of succession, and a considera- 
.ble departure. from the stated rules prescribed b 
any previous writer on this subject. But though 
the principles and rules laid down by every mo- 
dery and well informed agriculturist may have dif- 
} fered jn some respect {rom all others, and even if 
all were wrong’as to the: main cause of the neces- 
sity.of changing crops, still all were right, in. the 
main, in their general precepts and .rules of ordi- 
nary procedure. 


down the principles of proper successions of crops, 
and all modern agriculturists in writing, or in 
practice; have advocated particular rotations, still 
soarcely any two agree fully in their rules; and 
agreement in practice seems more the result of old 
custom, and neighborhood example, than of think- 
ingand reasoning. It is manifest that no particular 


ears that anew dnd. opposite doctrine has been | course of crops can be prescribed as the best for 
varted, which is at least the most in fashion at}an extensive agricultural region, nor even for the 
resent, if sot the’most generally received. This | fields of different soil on the same farm, nor for the 
Slounded on the discoveries of Macairey De Can-, diflérent conditions, at diflerent times, of even the 


lolle, and Towers,-of the excretions of ptants by 
‘tit roots ;, an the inference thence drawn, that 


ihe rejected excrement is fitt¢o serve as food for| scribe the same-medicine for all diseases. 


same. field. $tis as much quackery to direct the 
sane rotation for an extensive region, as itis to pre- 
W tren 


older plants, but is useless, ifnot absolutely hurt-| we Near of a particular rotation (no mattet what, ) 
lil, to the “pd from which it was thrown off.| being generally pursued throughout a large dis- 


And hence 
‘lange of crops. 


so would follow. the necessity for a } trict, jt is pretty good evidence that the a pur- 
| ome of 


sued from custom, and not by reason. 


ithout denying or advocating eifker of these | our best farmers have no regular rotation, thoogh 


“octtines, J will’ yet add. to whatever-may be the 


"ain cause which calls for afrequent change of|.the succession of crops, by varying the succession 
“Ops, another cause, of at least very considerable | according to the changes of circumstances, 


Vou. VII—77 





But though many scientific writers have laid. 


always aiming to observe the sound principles of 
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But if neither reasoning nor precept can point 
out always'a right or perfect rotation, it is easy 
enough to learn from both what is wrong and in- 
jurious. And we can scarcely find any regular ro- 
tation in this country, which does not offend against 
some admitted principle and rule, and the most 
common have scarcely one redeeming quality, no 
— by what test, or principles, the practice be 
tried, 

The most important, and indeed indispensable 
requisites of any good scheme of rotation, or course 
of crops, I take to be the following; and the ob- 
servance of them may be termed the three primary 
rules for rotations. Ist. That the several crops 
which form the course, are among the most profi- 
able to the cultivator, in the circumstances in 
which he is placed, of climate, soil and market. 
2nd. That the whole course of crops, taken through, 
is profitable to the land—serving to increase its pro- 
ductiveness, if poor—and at least retaining its pro- 
ductiveness, if already rich. 3rd. That each crop 
in the rotation serves to prepare for and aid the 
cultivation and production of the next which is to 
follow it, instead of obstrusting either, or both. 

The two first of these requisites, either expressly 
or by implication, may be considered as embraced 
in every theoretical scheme of rotation, and aimed 
(however ineffectually) to be preserved in every 
judicious farmer’s practice. The third is almost 
disregarded by all, and is certainly not by any 

laced in the important position, or viewed, in the 
light, which I think it deserves. | 

If all these three requisites be secured, any ro- 
tation will de good ; if either be neglected, or be 
but imperfectly secured, the rotation will certainly 
be a bad one. The best devised rotation for the 
improvement of the land and its products, and per- | 
fecting the tillage, would be inadmissible, if any 
of the crops were of such kind as not to be either 
sold, consumed, or otherwise profitabiy used, by the 
farmer. Neither would the greatest annual sales 
justify another rotation, if it worked to impoverish 
the farm. And even if the kind of crops.were to 
be the most profitable, and the improvement of 
fertility regularly advancing, what will it profit the 
proprietor, if the rotation operates to produce weeds 
and depredating insects in such numbers as greatly 
to increase. his labors, and also to diminish’ their 
products ? 

Scientific agriculturists have laid down so many 
principles, or rules, to be observed in planning ro- 
tations, that it is impossihle in practice te-observe 
all, or perhaps half of them. ‘Thus the English 
writers insist, perhaps more strongly than on any 
other point, that green (or grass and roots, or le- 
guminous) crops, and white (or grain) crops, 
should regularly be alternated. Others, that tap- 
rooted plants should alternate with fibrous and 
shallow rooted. But all these are minor conside- 
rations compared to the foregoing; and each of all 
of them might come in conflict, in the cireum- 
stahces of this country, with one or more of the 
more-important and indispensable requisites, 

The first rule which I have above stated, that 
the crops should be among the most profitable to 
the cultivator, is almost the only one which di- 
rects the farmers of this country; and yet even 
that object would seem to be lost sight of, in the 
miserable and futile means used to reach it. The 
nature of the soil and its absolute unfitness for 
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some one or more suitable crops for each 
region ; and when once thus forced upon the ¢ li 
vators, the’ custom of the place has Made thi 
course of cropping general, if not universal, throu 0, 
that region, though numerous exceptions even if 
the general rule were good, would be demand i 
by ditlerences of. soil, or of other circumstances 
Thus, Indian corn is the great crop of lower nd 
middle Virginia, followed by wheat in the up a“ 
aud richer part, or by oats where the soil is quite oe 
poor or. too sandy for wheat. A young farmer, who 
commences operations without any consideration 
of the wants of his soil, or of the market, adopts the 
usual crops of his neighborhood. 1 wheat be the 
small grain generally raised, he sows it even on 
his most sandy and his wettest arable lands. His 
corn-cuiture is as large as his land and his labor per- 
mit, and is pursued without change, even thoueh 
some years the market price may be (as it has 
been in lower Virginia) less than 25 cents the 
bushel. Yet during this time, and every year 
Irish potatoes, brought from New England, ase 
selling in all our towns, (and bought too by many 
of the farmers,) at $1 the bushel; and thus the 
product of 20 acres in corn, or in, wheat, is ex- 
changed for that of hall an acre in potatoes. Yet 
we can make, in lawer Virginia, as. good potatoes 
(1 have often’seen better, ) than any breught trom 
the north. By’a still more unaceountable impro- 
vidence and absence ofall calculation, hay-making 
is totally neglected, even on the rich or low- 
grounds of the Roanoke; and Avhere, the soil is 
the most admirably suited for grass, it is regularly 
and most laboriously ploughed and tilled, to pro- 
duce bad and very precatious crops of’ grain. 
And, to come to smatler and more frequent depar- 
tures from this rule, we may see on almost every 
farm which has various soils, the most intractabie 
clays pat) in.corn, which requires a sandy soil— 
Wheaton sands—the steepest lands and most lia- 
ble to'be washed, subjected to the plougii, and also 
the wettest spots, even though their laborious ul- 
lage may obtain scarcely any product of grain. 
The ‘observance of these neglected minor points 
(and yet verv iraportant to profit,) woud alone 
produce a great reformation in our farming. 
, The second requisite, (that the course of crop- 
ping should permit the improvement of the land,) 
is aimed to. be secured. by but a small proportion 
of our cultivators; and the third rule by still fewer. 

Under peculiar circumstances, either one of these 
requisites may be so increased in importance, that 
the. others may. be, and ought to be, for proli, 
comparatively neglected, Or the object of either 
may be made so easy by peculiar circumstances, 
and by the use of means not, belonging to the 
farm, that the otherwise necessary security of that 
object, from the rotation, may be neglected. Thus, 
wherte the neighkorhood of a town offers to a far- 
mer regular demand and high prices for roots and 
hay, and dairy products, it would’ be foolish for 
him to make grain or tobaceo hig most important 
crops; which othefs, at ten times his distance front 
market, could produee even more cheaply. Aud 
with the means of purchasing town manures, he 
would wiselyadopt what would otherwise be a (0 
severe and exhausting rotation of crops. 

[ shall naw proceed to’subject to the fes 
three rules which. have been laid ‘down, the 
couimon rotations of eastern Virginia, as well 4 
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ried sufficientiy, if at all, in practice, but which] 2nd year, wheat, and afterwards the spontaneous 
geem better adapled for profitable, easy, and en- grass and weeds grazed— 
ching cultivation. | 38rd pasture, closely grazed. 

The first and most humble attempt at a rotation} ‘The severity of the second year was generally 
n thiseountry, and the one which formerly was we-| moderated on the poorer parts, by the wheat being 
yeral on the greater part of most farms, and is even | there necessarily omitted—which of course gave 
yow in extensive use, is the ¢wo-shift; which, | to those parts two years rest from tillage, in three; 
nowever, short as it is, had various grades of bad and, while the wheat was growing, a cessation 
quality. ‘Phis usnally followed the continual cul- | from grazing also. With very few exceptions, 
svation Of the land, in its newer eendition, in to- | such was the general system of the best cultivated 
paceo, While rich enough for the crop, and atier-| farms in lower Virginia, when Taylor wrote; and 
wards in corn, every year. it is on this kind of three-shift rotation that his de- 

The two-shitt was most usually this: nunciations were so deservedly cast. This rota- 

jst year, corn— tion, violates every sound principle and rule, and 

( wheat—or oats, if on land too light or| certainly deserved to be treated without mercy; 

too poor for wheat— but many have continued to denounce the three- 

ad, afier harvest, grazed closely until next} shift rotation, even when rendered comparatively 

spring, when ploughed forcorn again.| mild, as i the evil was in the number three, and 

When too poor to bear any small grain crops,| not in circumstances more important than the 
that part of the course was omitted on such poorer | mere number of shifts, 

spots of the field, and afterwards om all—thus But taken in the aspect above described, and 

chauging the rotation to , which was: the best then that was exhibited, the 

lst year, corn— three-shift rotation had no merit whatever. It had 

9nd natural cover cf weeds, grazed. no other than fibrous rooted, plants; no other than 

When not grazed the second year, as was some- | narrow-leaved crops; no root, leguminous, or even 
fimes the edse, for want of separate fencing, or| grass crop—for the close grazing merely served to 
some other cause, this rotation made @ nearer ap. | prevent the scanty weeds and ‘grass from growing; 
proach to alternate and improving-husbandry, It| and while every year’s crop was exhausting, the 
was thei’ . he’ ‘ ~| system furnished but small resources and materials 

Ist year, corn— for manure. For the grazing animals were as many 

2nd, weeds ‘not grazed, and which (if' mot| as the land could keep alive, and scarcely any were 
burnt off, as was done most usually, ) formed a very. | fattened (by grazing alone, ) for home consumption 
poor maniiring crop. , or market—and their support served to diminish, 

The celebrated Eastern Shore rotation, is of) instead’ of adding to, the fattening or manuring of 
two-shifis or fields, but of three crops, in the two| the land, At that time it would have been diffi- 
vears. "This is |} cult fora reading farmer to comprehend this un- 
" Ist year, corn—- _ |doubtedly sound maxim of English writers, “the 

dnd first crop, oats— _ _ | more catile kept, the more grain or other crops 

— secondary crop, Magothy bay: bean—| produced.” But the English farmer keeps no an- 
aspontaneous and close cover immediately succeed- | imal except for the profit it will yield; and all that 
int the oats, and which remains mostly or entire- | aré so kept, give their rich and abondant products 
ly untouched by the grazing stock, ane is plough- | of mantre, as‘an additional profit to the soil. But 
ed under for the next crop of corn. The intetpo-| when.a stock of: cattle; sheep, and hogs, can bare- 
sition, by nature, and not by the design or industry ly make out to keep alive through the year, and 
of the cultivators, of this leguminous ‘and manur- |} never fatten, exeept by stall and grain fee ing, then 
ing crop, is a most valuable feature in a’‘rotation| keeping thenvcertainly yields no clear profit to theit 
which otherwise would be altogether exhausting } owner, abd their close grazing: of the fields takes 
and destructive. The moisture of the air, no less} away more of feriilizing materials, than their dung 
than the sandiness of the soil, and: the cleanness |.can possibly replace. An English or French far- 
fom other plants, give vigor tov this ,bean, and | mer would be no less at a loss to comprehend. the 
make one-third of the whole course meliorating..| object (or even to believe in such a general prac- 
lo two-thirds of exhausting erops. ‘Fhe,same/ticé,) of keeping a large stock of animals from 
moisture also nourishes the’oats, and prevents that | which no net profit was obtained, or even hoped 
crop exhausting so much, as in dryer regions—| for; and he would justly think that it would not be 
and also by its greater bulk of straw, furnishing] more absurd for a farmer to tend a crop of grain, 
more materialg for manure.’ These’ circumstan-| and then leave it to rot on the field, than to give 
ves render this ‘rotation, Severe and barbarous as | all his grass through summer to animals, and then 
itis, less exhausting (or more improving, if much } ose the flesh so acquired, by starvation through 
attention is paid to. manuting,) than the ordinary | the winter. Indeed, the general cattle manage- 
three-shift ‘rotation. . Except in thé chance-made | ment of this country would scarcely be believed 
addition of the spontaneous bean crop, this rota-| in. any good poe or farming region. On the 
ion offends against.every.principle and rule which | farms under the usual three-shift rotation, say of 
ought to. govern: . 400 acres of arable Jand, there would be from 40 

The ‘three-shift rotation was the next step in] to 60 head of grazing cattle, which furnished an- 
the sapposed march of agricultural improvement; | nually to the owner, at most, about as much milk 
and even yet is that which many remaining two-| and butter as two well kept cows might supply— 
‘hilt or no-shift cultivators aspire to reach, as the |one or two passable beeves, with the aid of grain 
mit of their farming and improving ambition, | feeding, a few poor calves for veal—and a pretty 
and their né plus ultra of mild cultivation. This| large supply of hides trom deaths by starvation in 
Wis— -,. _ |the spring. There were hogs enough to furnish 

Ist year, corn— | the year’s supply of bacon; but only by means of 
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grain feeding, which alone was admitted to cost 
nearly or quite as much as the market price of the 
meat. A flock of poor sheep were on some farms 
also, of which, before shearing time, hall the wool 
of many was hanging on the briers, and the re- 
maining fleeces filled with burs. ‘This sort of.gra- 
zing system accompanied the old three-shilt rota- 
tion; and inveterate as were old habits, and patient 
as we are of lonu-borne grievances, this evil was 
so great, that none could deny but that the mere 
expense of the dividing fences, necessary to keep 
the cattle from the fields of grain, cost more than 
all the returns from the grazing animals. 

The four-shift rotation, recommended and prac- 
ticed by Col. ‘Taylor, was— 

Ist year, corn— 

2nd ‘* wheat, and clover sown—or if too poor 

for wheat, left at rest, and not 
grazed— 

3rd“ clover, (or weeds) not mown or grazed-- 

4th clover, not mown or grazed. 

This rotation, as before stated, was the first ia- 
troduction of manuring fields by their own vege- 


table cover, and this practice, and the admission of | 
the opinions on which the new practice was found- | 


ed, was a prodigious step towards agricultural im- 
provement. Itis true that even this rotation is op- 
posed to the rules of good husbandry in most 
respects. But the giving of two and a half years 
out of four for vegetables to grow, that were to die 
and decay on, and be finally ploughed into the land, 
was a feature that compensated for every fault, 


and made the rotation decidedly meliorating, if 
on land capable of being enriched by the mere ap- | 


plication of vegetable matters. 

In the first of these numbers, it was stated in- 
cidentally to other matters why this rotation be- 
came of less benefit and more_,objectionable. in 

roportion to the time, and to the effect with which 
it operated; and if it improved the productive pow- 
er of any land, that it also greatly increased the 
labors of tillage, and the destruction of products, 
by increasing weeds and noxious insects. fn ¢on- 


sequence of this objection, very. few disciples» of 


the great introducer of and advocate for this rota- 
tion have continued long to pursue it strictly. 

~ The four-shift and clover fallow rotation differs 
widely from that of Col. Taylor. © This has been, 
and F believe still is pursued with great success by 
Hill Carter, of Shirley, John A. Selden, of West- 
over, and has been on some other of the best Jands 
on James River, where it has since, in: other 
hands, been either neglected or abandoned, for 
some modification of the three-shifi rotation.‘ This 
four-shifi system is 

Ist year, corn— 

Qnd * wheat, and clover sown,. and not 

grazed— 

8rd * clover, not grazed, and ploughed in 

deeply in August and September, 
and the field sown in wheat— 

4th ‘ wheat, to be followed by corn, in re- 

commencing the rotation next year. 

A sufficient standing pasture was kept on other 
land. Mr. Carter, fora considerable length of time, 
substituted oats for corn in the first year. 

The fatmers above named, (whose accounts of 
their systems and their products were reported at 
length in» vol. i., Far. Reg.,) and others. also, 
undoubtedly made great crops, and great improve- 
ment of land, under this very severe rotation. But 


(No. 1g 


those results were due more to the excellence “ 


their general management that to their rotary, 

None but admirable executive farmers cay “4 
bly overcome the great difficulties which aceon . 
ny this rotation. de who, in our dry climate, oy 
a stiff or even medium soil, can plough every he 
‘gustand September one-fourth of all his arable 
surface, to the depth of 8 or 10 inches and 
turn in and cover etlectuaily a heavy coat of 
clover—and this without failing in any year~ 
shows thereby alone his ability to execute the 
most arduous undertakings, and to do well every 
thing which’ he may make a part of his gene. 
ral plan of operations, This rotation, in guch 
hands as have directed it, has some admirable 
features; but it must be executed in the most per. 
fect manner, or these best features are lost, anj 
there will remain only the great evil of three §. 
brous-rooted, narrow-leaved, and exhausting grain 
crops, In succession. 

The great merit of the four-shift rotation, jn 
genéral, and considering it as embracing both of 
these very different varieties, is its easy adapta. 
'tion to more mild or more severe cultivation, with. | 
out any difierent arrangement or number of fields, 
Thus, ‘Taylor’s rotation may be, rendered still 
milder (av is: needed on the poorest lands,) by 
omitting the avheat crop; and. as_ the ‘and im- 
proves, the richer spots may be thrown under the 
more severe cultivanon of the other four-shili sys- 
tem, as practised by Mr. Carter or Mr. Selden. But, 
Lin‘any form, the rotation still remains objectiona- 
ble, for the succession of grain erops, (if there are 
even two in the course,).as well as for other 
things, in one or the other variety, which have been 
‘already stated. 

Every rotation yet known in Virginia is more or 
less objectionable upon one or more of the follow- 
}ing grounds: 

The adoption of certain usual crops, without 
regard to thé vatious qualities, and the wants of 
the soils, or.eVen to the demand of the market, 











Thus every fanher is sure to make corn and wheat 


| (or oats, ) his principal, if not his only crops. Thus 
the fields are’ deprived universally of the most im- 
proving culture ol roots, which dip into and draw 
from the'soil deeply—-and of pea-crops, which feed 
on the air, and give the product to the soil as ma- 
nure—and of all annual green manure crops, which 
would cleanse the soil by their getting in, their 
growth, and ploughigg under, as well as manure it: 
and the store cattle dnd hogs suffer for the want o! 
roots and other succulent food, and those which are 
necessarily well fed, consume grain almost exclu- 
sivély. . Besides these and other objections, which 
any good. practical farmer, or sound*theorist, would 
make, I would further object to-the great defect ol 
they preparatory crop not serving 40 destroy the 
weeds which will obstruct, dnd the insects which 
will prey on, the succeeding crop. ‘Two,great ex- 
ceptions to this last general {aultare presented when 
wheat follows clover, or*tobacco, both ‘of which 
are plants of the broad-leaved kind, unlike in #! 
respects to the succeeding crop, ard of such unlike 
conditions also, that it may -be presumed that 


tthe growth of either has served well,to destroy 


many of both the weeds and ‘insect depredators, 
which are injurious to wheat. Accordingly, these 
vo crops are the best forerunners of wheats which 
after them always is an exeellent crop forthe land 





and the season. 
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Every well informed farmer will agree to the | of the Burleigh farm in Dorchester by President 
importance ol there being more melioratiug crops | Lord of Dartmouth college. -In the account giv- 
troduced in our rotations—more grass, peas,7 en, avery urifavorable ailusion is made to the fine 
roots, and broad-leaved vine crops. But the objec- | Merino and Saxony sheep, as requiring the utmost 
jon always is to making crops lor Which there is, care dnd the most tender treatment. 1 also find in 
josalé, or market demand, But suppose there is | the second number of the same work, page eigh- 
yo direct sale and money profit made from hay or | teenth, a declaration that the native New England 
oots—they will yield as mueh profit by being used sheep are more hardy and less liable to disease, 
feed and fatten (not merely to keeptalive) the | than the finer breeds; and that an opinion is sug- 
secessary farm stock, and tuus allow tobe sold | gested that they may be kept atas good advan- 
he corn and other grain which would be ptherwise | fge. 1am not prepared to say that the native 
wosumed by the animals, with less relish, and) sheep of this country may not be raised by the 
less benefit. | farmer ata profit, ifthey can be found; but I know 

While roots are totally wanting in our rotations, | Of none that are not more or less mixed with the 
oe important office is left unfilled, that is, the) finer kinds. I greatly misjudge, if the advan- 
jeep-piercing of the soil and thorough opening of} tage is not very much in favor of finer breeds, and 
iby tap-rooted and tuberous rooted plants. An- | the finer the greater the profit. Tam also extreme- 
ther thing wanting, is the ploughing under of pea | ly deceived if they are not kept through the 
orother annual green crops, to cleanse, as well as to | year at, as little expense as the natives, and at 
manure the soil, ‘These properly introduced, and | much less trouble. Native sheep are uniformly 
ihe grain crops separated by green crops, would | tail, long, lank, and coarse wooled; untame, great 
produce rotations far more improving to the land | racers’and expert jumpers; vexing their owners, 
than any yet known, and probably as much better | and frequently the whole neighborhood by visiting 
or early annual income as for improvement of the | every field and enclosure they wish. ‘The Sax- 
lind—the farmers best capital. ony and Merino sheep, which produce the finest 

It is greatly to be feared, howevery that root | wool'that is known in this or any other country, 
ulture on a large seale, forming a part of the gen-| are shorter legged than the native breed, more 
ral rotation of crops, cannot be profitably adopted | round and plump in every part of them, and easily 
in this country, owing perhaps-to the defeét of our | fattened. ‘They are more quiet and peaceable in 
dimate.. ‘Turnip’ culture was the great means of their disposition, and with ordinary care of fences, 
improving agriculture in England; and, as there} seldom if ever stray from the pasture where they 
wited with sheep»and eattle fattening, the tutnip:| are put. _ They aflord mutton equal to any other 





— . — a ee 








cop is the most enriching of the rotation. ‘But | kind; their quarters being round and full, mild, ten- ° 





here, turnips are considered among the most'ex- | der, and fine flavored. ‘They are the smallest sheep 
hausting of cultivated crops ; and besides, too un- | [baveeverknown. This I consider an advantage 
certain in product, and of too little profit, to be ad- | rather than a disadvantage. They are not like our 
nitted into a general or regular rotation of crops. |!exen requited to perform labor. They are kept for 
Hut perhaps the experiment may not yet have )their,flesh and-fleece only, and from long observa- 
ieen fully tried ; and even if tatnips are unsuita-\ tion Lam convinced that it requires the same quan- 
ile, perhaps some other kind of roots more suited }tity and quality of\food to make a hundred pounds 
awarm and dry climate, may serve the pur-!of mutton, or a hundred pounds of wool, whether 
poses of turnips. <<? it be given to small-or Jarge sheep. 

We have in this country a class of crops which | ° As regard’ ‘diseases of fine sheep, | know of 
ate not known in European rotations, or'scarcely | none that may pot be visited upon the natives, 
nagriculture, and which may come in admirably | Which are eqtally fable when brought together 
i part of a rotation, and serve the ends of ,all| in as. farge flocks. In my.own flock I have, never 
the three rules. These are annual vines,“such | kriown any contagious disease, if [ may execpt a 
® pumpkins, squashes, cimbiings, and melons. | flock of fine sheep of one hundred and twenty-one, 
These plants, though requiring tich soil, must! which 4 took in the fall of 1827 for the term of one 
iy their broad leaves draw the most of their sbp- year. “When F took this flock, they were. all dis- 
ortirom the air. By the early tillage which they | diseased and lame with the foot-rot. [found them 
quire, and the thick and smothering cover which extremely poor, and some of them unable to 
‘hey alierwards afford, they serve to cleanse the | walk, and feeding upon their knees. During 
and; and on this account, and also by tHe,total the yéar TI lost nine of them by poverty and 
thange of kind, and of circumstances they must | disease, and two by easuality. At the expira- 

good precursors forthe narrow leaved grain) tion of the term IT divided equally with the other 
‘ops. But these are mere theoretical views, as | owner one hundred and ten old ones, and at the 
these valuable crops have been heretofore culti+| tbirds, thirty six lambs, all perfectly healthy and in 
‘ated almost as sparingly, and wiih as little atien- | eodd order. With this exception, I have never 
to their.cost and profits, as has been done in | known any, contagious disease to trouble any sheep 











'ginia in regard to root crops. «YR. | Phave had the care of. IT seldom lose one in any 
| way, and am equally fortunate with my lambs, 

—_—_— when not troubled by foxes. Atthe yeaning sea- 

+ oe son of 1837, one fox killed from my flock, and car- 

‘FINE WOOLED SHEEP. ried to her young, seventeen lambs in four days and 


b. nights.. Fhad a number killed at other times, and 

: Krom the Barmer’s Monthly Visitor. “| my Joss in lambs by foxes that season Was from 
“ Hopkinton, March 1, 1839. _ | filiv to sixty dollars. 

Dear Sir:-—{ have seén in tbe last number of} -[ am one of those who believe things should 

he Farmer's Monthly Visitor, page seventh, an | be told as they are. [should feel hurt were T to 

‘count of the purchase and stocking with sheep! lead any one astray from his interest by any thing 
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that I have said, and as some proof of the truth | any fair visiter be so minded, the chic 
of the foregoing, I here give an account of the in- | to light. 
come of my own flock. My average number of 


sheep at the shearing season in eight years, from 
$831 to 1838 inclusive, has been two hundred and 
forty-one. I have received in eash for sheep and 
wool sold from my flock during that time, four 
thousand, five hundred eighty-four dollars and 
seven cents; giving a yearly income of five hun- 
dredyeeventy-three dollars and one cent, or at the 
rate of two dollars thirty seven cents and a fracuiofi 
a head,a year. 

W hen it is considered that six small fine sheep 
may be kept on the same food that would be re- 
quired to keep five large coarse ones, which Ihave 
no duubt is short of a reasonable estimate, a prefer- 
ence for the fine flocks will be more apparent. 

I shall be likely to retain my partiality tor fine 
sheep till some one gives an account of a more 
profitable fiock of coarse ones of an equal number. 

STEPHEN SIBLEY. 


* 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATION. THE ECCALE- 
OBION. 


| dn the case fitted with Jenses, placed Sefo 





2a a 


k may elke 


° Ls gy c- ‘ Te egos 
m aifferent stages of incubation, lichted by on. 


the appearances through the shell may be, 
served; and on a table are place the contents 
several eggs at successive periods of incubation 
showing the formation of the embryo, from 4), 
first day (as geen under the microscope) to tip 
complerebird, eciied up in its oval lorm; to tenes 
the gradual developement of the eyes, the bill and 
ihe cramum, the heart and circulating System, the 
leet, feathers, &c. is exceedingly interesting, . 
The fledgelings are placed in partitions and gp. 
ied with food, and the room rings with their chi. 
ping. 
| ‘The Eccaleobion process is of course applica. 
| ble to egus of every species of bird, but none oth. 
ers than those of the common gullinaceous {oy 
‘have been reared: parties bringing the eges of 
Lother birds, however, can have them hatched by 
‘the machine, as the same temperature (about 9 
| dégrese of Fahrenheit,) is applicable to all, trom 
the wren tothe eagle. The introduction. of the 
| Kccaleobion into general use, will supply abun- 
dance of fowls (dr the table, ata very cheap rate, 
and with little trouble: the machinery of the Ecc 


A highly curious and jnteresting exhibition, | leobion-is also’ applicable to a variety of, scientific 
‘especially to the physiologist, is now open at, Pall purposes, where an even and prevading tem pera- 
Mall, opposite the Opera Colenade, called the , ture is required; as it mav be regulated at pleasure 
Kccaleobion, a contrivanee far hatching eggs by wp to 800 degrees of Fabrenheit..~We gather 
artificial heat. Itdiflers!romthe Egyptian urethod | this‘infermation from a very intehigent pamphlet, 
of artificial incubation by means of mammals, or) bearing the ttle of the exhibition, by Willian 
ovens heated immediately by fire which was tried | Bucknell—the inventor we ‘suppose—that is sold 





° . ° } 
in Paris by De Reaumur; and in London by Me. | 
Mowbray; and also from the more recent attempt | 


at the Keyptian Hall by, means of steam. , lo! 


what way the heat of the Eccaleebion is produced, 
we are not informed; probably it.is by hot water: 
certainly the operation is simple and ‘effective, as¥ 
abundant living proofs daily testly.. | 

In an oblong, Wooden caseyabout nine feet in 
length, and three in width and deptli, entirely isola- 
ted, and divided into ‘eight,compartments,. each 
closed bya glazed door darkenéd, the eggs are 
placed oncloth, wthoutany covering; here they re- 
main for twenty-one days, thé period of ineubation; 
at the expiration of which time, the chick liberates 
itself} and the next day is running about and. peck- 
ing its food as lively as if it had the hen’s wings to 
shelter it. ‘The Eccaleobion is capable of cuntain- 
ing upwards of two thousand eggs, and of hatching 
abouta hundred daily; and though some failures oc- 
ur from natural causes, the machine, unlike the 
parent bird, never addles the egg. 

{tis always contrived that one compartment 
shall exhibit the last stage of incubation; and this 
being open, the visiter may not only hear the faint 
chirp of the imprisoned chick, but watch its attaeks 
on its oval cell till having broken the shell all foand, 
it bursts the integuments and liberates itself? At 


first emerging into this new state of existence, the | 


light and the human eyes gazing on the Jittle chick, | 
together with its extreme: weakvess, make it ap- 
pear-as.if it would fain retife into its confinement 
again; it staggers, closes its eyes, and falls down 
in anvapparent exhausted state, but soon revives; 
though but for a short time; as soon as it can take 
fuod, however, it gains strength rapidly. In the 
last stage of incubation, the egg may be held, in 
the hand, or placed in a lady’s bosom; where, it | 





in the room.— ng. Paper. 


THE BROWSING OF SHEEP, DURING THE COX- 
' TINUANCE OF SNOW. 


[The following article may not aid the practice 


of many of the readers of the Farmers’ Register 


Nevertheless, it is interesting even as a practice 
suited to peculiar circumstances, and also as show- 
ing the nutriment furnished by the branches o! 
frees alone, for the support of sheep.—Eb. F. k.] 


From the Farmer’s Monthly Visitor. 

Two of the most siccessful wool growers witl- 
in the knowledge. of the writer are Stephen Sibley 
and Joseph Barnard, Esquires, living in the in- 
mediate neighborhood ofeach other in the ad jot 
ing town, of Hopkinton. ‘These. gentlemen, troll 
the choice flocks which they possessed, have bee! 
able.to sell their wool at their own doors. at hig! 
prices when the ordinary wool, could hardly & 
disposed of at any price! Mr. Sibley has a moult 
lam pasinre extending over the back of old Kear 
sarge Whivii he has recently cleared: 4rom ten act’ 
of it the last’season’ he had a. fine: crop ol TV* 
which he earted fifteen miles in the straw to bs 
own homestead, 

Below is presented a letter from Mr. Sibley 
which we find in‘a Maine agritultural paper po 
lished three years ago, and in which he describe 
at length his method of feeding sheep on browse" 
the winter. We have ho_ recollection. of bel” 
having ween this letter, although” we have hac® 


=) 


similar description from the mouth of Mr. Sibley: 
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This gentleman may be relied on as a safe adviser, | one from being trod upon when very young, and 
because he has had many years success/ul practice one came too feeble to live, and died—loss in all, 
iy the rearing and keeping of sheep. -His system six. | have since disposed of five, and my lambs 
of browsing, We believe, is continued at the pres- | now number 109; and a more plump, healthy and 
attime. His letter contains valuable hints to, beautilul flock { think cannot be found in New 
wool growers: | as & hela ane wre 
-s ) ee ive lately sold 68 of my old sheep, anc 
Hopkinton, N. df. Oct. 25. 1835. | whole flock now numbers 311. TI have brouglit ip 
My dear sir.—On the return of your uncle T was | my flock mostly from Merino ewes, and they are 
«id you wished to know my method of browsing | now from full blood Saxony to those made nearly 
cue» nti a As soon as the ground | so by breeding from the finest Saxony bucks for 
is covered with snow I browse my sheep daily 4 nine years. My fleeces averaged 2 lbs. 6 oz. and 
w to the woods and make one or more temporary | sold at 75 cents. My store sheep sell from 3 to 10 
crits by placing two poles parailel 18 or 24 inches | doilars a head. Yours, Ke. F 
apartupon two handfuls of brush or billets of wood. | STEPHEN SIBLEY. 
Beiween the poles I place orset my boughs ofhem-| p ¢ Since the foregoing article was put in 
jock or hard pine—(probably spruce, fir, or cedar: type, Mr. Barnard has exhibited at our office a 
will doas well)—thrusting the but ends eo the | beautiful silver medal of the New York American 
sow and having them lean the same way. TV) tostitute with this inscription on one side :— 
exiend my cribs till they well accomodate the : 
number of sheep [ wish to feed. I then tread down 
ihe snow about the cribs so that sheep: can easily 
pass by those that have reached the browse vand| 
are feeding. 1 then turn my flock to the cribs, and rhe other side contains the arms of the state of 
my workis done. In the latter part of the winter, New York, surmounted with the words *“dmeri- 
when the snow is sufficiently hard to bear up‘the | can Institute.” aa 
sheep, | thrust the boughs, when cut off, into the ae. is much to the credit of Messrs. Barnard and 
ailsnow, ih rows: without poles, but so close to- | Sibley, and honorable to the granite state, that 
veer as to prevent the’ sheep passing through | these genilemen should have exceeded the wool- 
them. , : vi .{ geowers of any other state in the quality of their 
Three winters ago when T began to browse’ my | Woo); that they should give to our state the name 
deep, Leut my browse and threw it about at ran- af” produging, at the extensive exhibition of the 
Jom; but I soon fulimd my sheep too nice to fee! | New York American Institute —which has become 
inthatslovenly manner. ‘They would run over it ) ae Institate tor the whole United States—“the best 
aud leave it. [took the hintof arranging in the | merican wool.” 2 ; ; 
way [ have mentioned, from nature, for 1 have ob- | During the year 1837, Mr. Sibley disposed ot 
served where broughs pendent from the trees. were | about one hundred and filly of hisline wooled sheep 
suliciently low to be reached by the sheep, they | for exportation to Buenos Ayres in South Ameti- 
would go directly to them and feed more freely | Cay some of which were sold after their arrival as 
ian in any other way. Sheep are not pleased | high as seventy dollars each. ‘These sheep were 
wih having their food touched even by the hand | about 7-3: Saxony blood, crossed on fine wooled 
of man, Merino: they, were sold at aime of great depres- 
The advantage of browsing sheep is no longer | sion in the price of sheep in June, when the pros- 
doubted here. It vives them exercise, fresh airand | pect for wool was poor indeed. MrvS. obtained 
green food during the whole winter. <I. drive my | five and a half dollars for the unsheared,and four 
sleep in Nocks of from fifty to one hundréd nearly | duilars each forthe sheared sheep. His finest 
amile every day, unless the weather is very tem- | wool'that year was sold at filty cents the pounds 
jesiuous, and they heed cold weather as much as | » , Y, 
the deer or moose that range about the White ' 
Mountains. ) 
_A farmer in this town wintered about seveuty- 
vesheep wholly on browse aad a gill of corn a ; 
layto each. His flock were not at the barn dur- From the Boston Cultivators 
ing the winter, and they come out of the woods in A. patron of ours informed us a few weeks since, 
le spring in fine order. He was fortunate witl| that while taking his fodder, he discovered a great 
his lands that season, and the following fall sold his | difference in appearance between two pieces of 
Wethers to the buteher forfour dollars a head, corn, which were planted at the same time, and in 
believe he hada slight covering to’ protect his | the same kind of soil. The fodder on one piece of 
“ivep fromstorms. ‘f give ne grain of any kind to | ground dried up so fast that he could scarcely get 
my sleep, except to my lambs the first. winter, or) through with stripping it cane it or entirely 
0a lew old- ones that’ nay bé feeble; té these [| burnt up, to use the common phrase. On going 
“We al the rate of a “quart ‘ail to twenty-five. | to the other piece, he found it green to the ground, 
omy breeding’ewes [ give halfa gill a day for |‘’and in good plight for stripping. Ile was struck 
three or four weeks before they yean.. Lkeep my | with the diflerence in the two lots of corn; apd on 
“alls dry and atry, and daily brush every straw | reflection recollected that on getting ready to plant 
‘ey leave from+their cribs. for the last three) his corn in the spring, he rana furrow with a Jarge 
“ters Thave wintered 274, 367, and 275, and | shovelor bar-share plough, alter which he followed 
‘ave lost but two duringthe three wmiters. My! with a small plough called a bull-tongue, running 
reeding ewes last winter numbered 127—of whieh | it pretty deep in the same furrow, till he got per- 
“ve proved barren. f had two lambs killed by | haps half over the piece, when he concluded to 
*0X—two died by taking cold alier ddstration——t plant the balance in the single furrow,and dis- 


“ Twarded to Barnard and Sibley for the best 
American Wool, 1833.” 








DEEP PLANTING. 
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continued the use of the bull tongue. The result 
was, that tba part planted deep in’ the opening 
made by the small plough, where the larger one 
had previously been run, produced a third more 
fodder, and of a better quality than that planted in 
the shallow mark made by the large plough wlone; 
besides the great difference there must be in the 
weight of the corn, the latter drying up too fast of 
course to make a proper article for bread. . This 
should be remembered by farmers, and the evil of 
shallow planting avoided, especially since all seem 
to think the seasons are becoming shorter, and 
much dryer than formerly. 


PETITION OF THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF ALBEMARLE FOR THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF A BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 


August Sth, 1839. 
At an adjourned meeting of the Agricultural 
Society of Albemarie, James Barbour; sen’r., Win. 
C. Rives and Frank Carr, were appointed acom- 


mittee to draft a memorial to the legislature ol 


Virginia, urging upon that body the éstablishment 


of a Board of Agriculture for the state, and to. cir- | 


culute said memorial, thereby soliciiiug the co-ope- 
eration of those friendly to its.object. 
‘Teste, Prank Carr, Secretary 4. 8. 4. 


a 
a\n 


To tap Luacisnarure or VirGintia. 

The dgricultural Society of dibemarle was toumn- 
ed some twenty years past, by sume of the wisest 
aud most patriotic cilizens of the commonwealth; 
among whom were their first president, the date 
James Madison, and his distinguished compatriot 
und friend, the late ‘Thomas Jefferson, Associated 
under such auspices, and having in view an object 
of such geveral and Iigh importance, it presets 
itself before the legislature to invoke ats lOstering 
uid in behalfofWyriculture. wo 

The views of the society, were there a reason- 
able hope of saccess, would extend4o We establish- 
ment of a professorship of agriculiare—a_ board 
of ugriculture,. and an experimental farm. ‘Taught 


moderation, however, by the iksuccess heretofore, 


attending their ettorts before the legislature, they 
coulent themselves with asking now for the-cre- 
ation of the board—the members to .be appointed 
by the governer, and to be selected in equal num- 
bers from the four great divisions of the state. ‘The 
number at the beginning to be twelve—the coin- 
pensation to be the same as that allowed to the 
members of the General Assembly, with an allow- 
ance for the contingent expenses of a clerk, print- 
ing, &c. Their sessions would be limited to a 
few days, and the amount of the cost of sdch 
sessions could not exceed a thousand dollars, And 
to what purpose could a sum of that amount be 
appropriated with a prospect of a fairer retarn ? 
It is about equal to the expenses of one day’s set- 
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in Europe; where the welfare of the »., 
actuates their policy—but particularly jp ie 
land,, whose good fortune it has been to ma 
the lead in cherishing the arts and Sciences, 
And it is an important truth that ought to be ge», 
ly impressed on the mind of every legislator the 
| agriculture has advanced hand in hand with Sach 
| establishments—that while the small OUtgoings s, 
| sustain them have returned in benefits an hundre. 
luld, the countless millions squandered ip schemes 
of kawless ambition and in ruinous wars have 
bo monuments save ol the folly and wickedness oy 
rulers add of the sufferings of mankind. And j; , 
submitted to the sober reflection of the legislature 
whether the dedication of a small portion of the 
time to the important interests of agriculture, micht 
not be as profitable as when spent in the endiess 
| political strifes that exercise so baneful an influence 
on the quiet and happiness of society, 

A board of agriculture, composed of twelve of 
the most intelligent cultivators, could not {ail to 
concentrate a great mass of agricultural infor. 
ation now coufined to a few, but then to become 
the property.of all. It is not merely the knowledge 
we now have, but we may confidently count omits 
continual increase which could not fail to ensue by 

acommuaication with each ther. The errors ip- 
to which they may haye fallen, and of'consequence, 
prevail in the regions they represent, by this com. 
munion would be detected and exposed; and being 
a rabkying point Which would attract to it: the at. 
feetious of ali who take an interest in the subject, 
all would contribute to the usgefglness of the es- 
tabitshment, by communicating whatever was 
calculated to further the objects of its creation, 
Hiformation would be sought by such a board, by 
carrying. on correspondence with similar in- 
sinutions, Whether ia this country or in other quar- 
térsiolthe globes With these funds of intelligence 
the, board, might prepare a code of agriculture, 
combining alle the now well established pr- 
ciples of husbandry, and to be progressively in- 
proved by successive discoveries. Nothing has 
been productive of more mischievous consequences 
thein pursuing, in the absence of a better guide, 
treqtises oy agriculture adapted to different cl- 
mates anil different circumstances—as_ pernicious 
as the acts of a foreign legislature, ignorant of the 
wants agd, the condition of the distant people fot 
‘whom they legislate. 

The society will not resort to the threadbare ant 
disgusting theme ef exhausted fields, dilapidated 
‘houses, and-an impeverished and emigrating po) 
tulation—for it is not to your sympathy they would 
appeal, but to your justice—It is not a favor they 
ask, butaright-they demand. The cultivators 
the earth pay directly into the treasury nine-tenths 
of the revenue. Has.a solitary farthing been ex 
_ pended directly ia their favor, although agriculture 


is 
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is Ure most important, and.at the same time, /roll 
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iis complication, the most difficult to acquire among 
the pursnits of life? They have seen, and without 


ting of the legislature. ‘Pue Society will not pers) yewret, portions of their hard, earnings expended 
mit itself to believe that an elaborate enumeravony en objeets proper ine themselves, but when cot 
of the benefits of the measure they recommend | pared withthe iraprovement, of husbandry, 
need .be made to the legislature, many of whom | significant. «They now ask that something may 
and it is fervently wished their number were} be done fr the véry foundation on which the pro* 
eater) are agriculturisis. Let a few of the more | perity of the state reposes. t 
prominent considerations in its favor suffices It! ~Srmallas may Be the dispensation now require 
is known-to the legislature that such an estab- | compared with svhat they-have a right to deman® 
lishment exist in every elightened govetnment} they console theniselyes with a hope that when 
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ihe advantages of a board of agriculture shall be 
developed, the legislature will continue to man- 
‘est its patriotic solicitude | by additional aids to 
his great and permanent interest ; and in con- 
clusion they suggest, that the condition or the cul- 
vation of the earth may be assumed as a fair 
barometer of that of the state. When prosecuted 
eyecessfully, peace and plenty prevail—when un- 
successfully, disastrous effects smite every portion 
ofthe social body. Nor should it escape the re- 
yesentatives of a free people, that it is the intelli- 
gent cultivator to whom liberty, in any crisis of dif- 
culty, refers as her safest champion. All which is 
respecttully submitted. 


ROTTEN LIMESTONE SOILS OF ALABAMA, 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


In my short communication found in the Au- 
gust number of the Register, (page 499,) I must 
explain what you have corrected. It was written 
ina moment of haste, and not sufficiently explicit. 
When I said that “to talk of any earth being 
amongst the rotten limestone would be absurd,” 
the idea [ intended to communicate was, that the 
pile of rotten limestone was so far raised above the 
surrounding earth, that none could have been put 
anongst it. It was a mass of rotten limestone en- 
tirely. Throughout this state, and equally through- 
out Georgia, Where this matter abounds, few indi- 
viduals can be persuaded to place any contidence 
in its valuable effects on vegetation, believing that 
it possesses no nutritive qualities. ‘The facts pre- 
sented appeared to me so evident a contradiction 
of this opinion, and such a positive proof that cal- 
careous matier in some forms must in some way 
or other furnish a pabulum or food for plants that 
I viewed the facts as worth notice. The vegeta- 
tion of plants is not more rapid or luxuriant in-the 
bottom lands of the Alabama or Tombigbee than 
onthe shell banks beforementioned, and I cannot 
think that the small proportion of alluvial soil 
could satisfactorily account for it, but that credit 
must be given to the calcareous matter for furnish- 
ing nutrition in some way or other. [ would also 
renaark that the vegetation in the heap of rotten 
limestone continues to grow with singular luxu- 
nance, although we have had in this section of the 
tate for some time back a most destructive drought. 
Citton is cutting short rapidly, on every kind of 
land except the rotten limestone or cane brake 
lands, AGRICOLA. 

Southern Alabama. 


WATERING CATTLE IN WINTER. 


from The Farmer’s Cabinet. 


Perhaps it;would excite the surprise of many of 
our readers, should we assert that cattle geverally 
‘ulfer more from thirst in winter, than during the 

eatofsummer. Yet there is strong reason to be- 
eve that this is to a great extent the case. Cat- 
le whose winter food consists entirely of hay, straw, 
ind other dry materials, need a plentiful and. fre- 
vent supply of pure fresh water. This many’ 
Vou. VII—73 
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do not obtain, as nearly all running streams are 
covered with ice, and cattle are obliged to wander 
a considerable distance from the yard to the wa- 
tering place, through deep snows or over a slip- 
pery path, exposed to the annoyance of dogs, or to 
be gored by other cattle, and rather than endure 
this, they often suffer much from a want of water. 
It has been ascertained that a bullock, who has 
water at command, will drink it eight timesa day. 
It should always therefore be of easy access to cat- 
tle at all times; and not on a distant part of the 
farm, or inthe open road, so that in order that 
your cattle may help themselves to it, you are 
obliged to leave your gate open, or barn-yard bars 
down, and thus your yard is thronged with va- 
grant colts and other ill-bred animals, who take 
possession of whatever fodder they can lay their 
mouths upon, and pay no regard to the rights of 
meum and tuum. Dr. Anderson says that he 
knew aman who became very rich by being great in 
little matters, that is, attending carefully to things 
which other men consider of too little consequence 
to claim their notice; and this man always made it 
a point to see that his cattle, particularly his milch 
cows, should have a constant supply of pure water. 





For the Farmers’ Register. 


ESSAY ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


By Grorce D. Armstrong, Prof. of Nat. Philosophy, 
and Chemistry, in Washington College, Va. 


[Continued from page 469, No. 8.] 


Cuar. XNI, 


DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. EFFECT OF DIF- 
FERENCES IN CLIMATE. EFFECT OF DIF- 
FERENCES IN SOIL. BOTANIC NOMENCLA~ 
TURE FOR SOILS. 


In examining the vegetable covering which is 
every where spread over the surface of our earth, 
we cannot but notice the fact, that the plants of 
which it is composed difler much in different coun- 
tries. This difference appears to result principal- 
ly (if we leave out of account the influence of 
man) fi »m two causes ; viz., differences in climate 
and ditfe.ences in soil. 

Tempetature has obviously a great influence on 
vegetation. It isa wellknown fact, that the plants 
of tropical countries, such as the tropical palms, 
cannot be made to flourish even in temperate re- 
gions, much less in those which border on the po- 
lar circles; and on the other hand, those which 
are indigenous to temperate climates, such as 
wheat and rye, will not flourish within the tropies. 
In considering the temperature of a country ip re- 
lation to vegetation, we should attend not only to 
its mean temperature, but to the extremes of heat 
and cold to which it is subject, and also to the lia- 
bility to sudden changes, more especially in the 
spring aud fall; in the spring, because plants are 
then putting forth their leaves, and those orvanus 
are then peculiarly tender; in the autumn, be- 
cause then plants are ripening their seed and are, 


very easily injured. 
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The effect of differences in climate is not so 
greatin the case of some plants as in that of others. 
The results of many observations respecting this 
matter are, Ist, endogens, such as the palms, 
which are destitute of a distinct bark, are much 
more sensibly affected by sudden changes of tem- 
perature than exogens, such as the oak; 2nd, 
plants of a dry nature, resist cold much better 
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than such as are watery, and indeed all plants re- | 
sist cold better in dry winters, than in moist ones; | 


3rd, as a general thing, trees which lose their 
leaves during the winter resist cold better than 
such as retain them, and of those which retain 


their leaves, resinous trees, better than those which | 


are not so; 4th, herds, the roots of which are pe- 
rennial, all resist better than those whose stalks 
and leaves are persistent; 5th, annuals which 
flower late, and whose seed lie dormant in the soil 
till the succeeding spring, stand the winter better 
than those which flower early, and whose seed 
drop and germinate before winter. 

The causes which have most influence in deter- 
mining the climate of a country are, distance from 
the equator, elevation above the level of the sea, 
and the nature of the surface. 
into a philosophical examination of the manner in 


which climate is affected by each of these causes, | 
it may be worth our while to attend to a few facts | 


respecting the extent to which each of them does 
affect climate, in order to ascertain their eflect on 
vegetation. 

From a comparison of a great number of obser- 
vations made by Humbolt and others, in different 
parts of the world, it appears that a difference in 


latitude of one degree, causes a diflerence in the | 


mean temperature of 19 Fahr.; and that a difler- 
ence in elevation above the level of the sea of 400 
feet, produces about the same effect. 
1000 fathoms or 6394 English feet in height, in 
46° north or south latitude, have the mean tem. 
perature of Lapland; mountains of the same 
height between the tropics enjoy the temperature 
of Sicily; and the loliy summits of the Andes, 
even where situated directly under the equator, 
are covered with snow as eternal as that of the 


north pole.” ‘*At the foot cf Mount Ararat,” says | 


Tournaport, “I met with plants peculiar to Arme- 
nia; above these with plants which are common 


in France ; ata still greater height [I found myself 


surrounded with-such as grow in Sweden; and at 
the summit with such as vegetate only in polar 
regions.” 

The nature of the surface of a country also af- 
fects its climate. ‘The presence of high moun- 
tains always renders a country colder than it would 


otherwise be; proximity to the sea renders a coun- | 


try cooler in the summer and warmer in the win- 


ter; a country whose surface dips towards the | 


south is much warmer than one in the same lati- 
tude whose surface dips towards the north. 
a fact which has long been known that countries 
in America and Asia, are much colder than those 
of Europe in the same latitude. American plants 
vegetating at 42° north latitude, will vegetate at 
§2°in Europe. The low temperature of America 
as compared with that of Europe, is owing prin- 
cipally to the existence of immense tracts of wood 
land anc vast marshes in the former, which are 
entirely wanting in the latter. ‘The low tempera- 
ture of many parts of Asia is owing to their creat 
elevation above the level of the sea; almost the 
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whole of central Asia is described by travellers o. 
‘avast plane, elevated ‘many hundred {eet a 
the level of the sea. Africa is much hotter within 
| the trepies, than the corresponding parts of Sous 
| America, because in the latter the temperature i 
‘lowered by the presence of immense chaing of 

mountains, whilst in the former it is inereaseg Ne 
the hot and burning sands which cover go | 
portion of i's surface. 

The influence of elevation upon the climate of 
acountry, accounts for the great variety of planys 
which are found indigenous to mountain distrjess 
‘It has been laid down as a botanical axiom, that 


arge a 


Artin ; at 
the more diversified the surface of any country js 
the greater will be the variety of plants found grow. 
ing in it. 

From the remarks which have been made re. 
specting the influence of climate upon vegetation, 
it must not be inferred, that the same plants yj 
always be found growing in countries which fe. 
semble each other in that respect; for whilst tyo 
countries may be equally well adapted to the 
growth of particular plants, there may be causes 
which will effectually prevent those which are na. 
tives of one country from becoming spread through. 
out the other. Of such a character are, the exis. 
tence of sandy deserts, so extensive that seed can- 
not be carrfed across them by any natural means: 
seas so vast that seed cannot be drifted in salely 
from one shore:to the other; and long and lojty 
‘chains of mountains. ‘To these causes it is that 

we must trace the fact that countries resembling 
each other in climate and soil, do not always plo- 
duce the came plants. “Thus in certain parts of 
North America, which closely resemble those of 
| Europe, not asingle Kuropean plant is to be found, 
The same remark will apply to New Holland, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Senegal, and other countries, 
as compared with other countries similarly situated 
as to their physical circumstances.” The separa- 
tion .of Africa and South America, il they ever 
were united, Humbolt remarks, must have taken 
place “before the developement of organized be- 
‘Ings, since scarcely a single plant of the one coun- 
‘try is to be found in a wild state in the other.” 

The character of the soil as well as the nature 
of the climate, has a great influence in determin- 
| ing the habitation of plants. ‘This may arise {rom 
‘several causes. Among the more important ol 
‘these are: Ist. The fact that some playts re- 
‘quire certain peculiar substances not common to 
‘all soils, in order to perfect their organic struc- 
tures. ‘Thus silex enters largely into the compo- 
sition of the bark of the cane, and unless this sub- 
stance be present in the soil, it will of course be 
impossible for that plant to perfect its stem ; car- 
_bonate of soda is a necessary element in the sal- 








‘sola, and in no soil but one furnishing carbonate 
of soda can the salsola grow. 2nd. The peculiar 
texture of a soil depends very much, perhaps we 
might say, entirely, upon the nature of the sub- 
stances of which it is composed. A. silicious soll 
is always loose and porous, an argillaceous soil Is 
always close and stiff. A loose porous soil it isev!- 
| dent is much better adapted to the healthy growth 
‘and rapid‘ propagation of such plants as have large 
‘and fleshy roots, or as develope tubers or uncer 
| ground stems, than a close, and stiff one ; so that 
if we should suppose that in the first place, one “ 
‘this species of plants was equally diffused in ® 
|kinds of soil, the whole tendency in the one cee 
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would be to its rapid di 
ease, It would be to its destruction. 3rd. ‘he ac- 
ion of soil upon the excrementitious matter de- 
psited by plants, will also affect their distribution. 
As has been remarked in a previous part of' this 
essay, this excrementitious matter diflers much in 
the case Of different plants ; 
essing an alkaline, in others an acid character. 
i it be of an acid character, and the soil contains 
ome salefiable base with which that acid may 
nite, and by which it may be neutralized, such 
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of such a nature as to favor the plant’s growth 
aid increase ; but if on the other hand the soil al- 
ready contain an acid, its action, or rather its want 
o action Will be of such a nature as to result in 
che entire extirpation of the plant, 
as these, the nature of the soil 
greal influence in determining the habitation of 
plants. . 

Asa thorough knowledge of this matter will 
admit of some important practical applications, 
and asf am not aware that any extensive series 
of observations on this subject has ever been made 
in this country, I will give a list of those plants 
which are considered peculiar to particular soils in 
England, extracted from Loudon’s Eneyelopedia 
of Agriculture; substituting for the cofimon Eng- 
lish names, those which are common in this goun- 
iy, so far as they are known. Loudon’s ar- 
rugement of soils is, as clayey, calcareous, sandy, 
leruginous, peaty, saline, moist or aquatic and 
dry. 

















































Ist. “An argillaceous or clayey soil may be distin- | 


guished in most parts of Europe by the growth of 
ihe following plants, 

Tussilago farfara, (colts-foot.) 

Thalictrum flavum, (yellow-flowered meadow 
rue.) 

Potentilla anserina, (tansey chinquefoil.) 

¢ _ argentea, (silver five-finger. ) 

Carex, (many species, ) (sedge grass.) 

Juncus, (many species,) (bullrush.) 

Orobus tuberosus, (tuberous bitter-vetch.) 

Lotus major, (no common name known.) 

*  corniculatus, “ 

Saponaria officinalis, (soap-wort bouncing-bet.) 

Ol these, the first mentioned, viz. the Z'ussilago 
forfara, is a certain and universal sia of’ an ar- 
gilaceous soil, and is the chief plant found on the 
wluminous grounds of Brittain, France and Italy. 

2nd. Plants indicative of a calcareous soil. 

Veronica spicata, (spiked brook lime:) 

Gallium pusillum, (little bed-straw.) 
Comparula glomerata, (no common name 
«nown.) 

Prismatocarpus hybridus, 

Phyteuma orbiculare, 

Verbascum lychnitis, (lychnitis mullein.) 

Viburnum lantana, (hobble-bush. ) 

Berberis vulgaris, (barbeny. ) 
~Helianthemum vulgare, (n0 common” name 
‘Own, ) 

Anemone pulsatilla, 

Clematis vitalba, (white-veined Virgins bower.) 

Onobrychis saliva, (no common name known.) 

Ol these, the last mentioned is considered the 
“urest indicator of a calcareous soil in England. 
ie first mentioned, viz. the Veronica spicata, | 
“M Inclined to think is the Marl Indicator. At 
“AY rate, this much is certain ; that the V. spicata 
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In some Cases pos- | 
or instance as lime, the aciion of the soil will be 


In such ways | 
» must always have | 
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| is a species not described in any American botany 
to which I have had access, and the specific name 
spicata, would apply to the Marl Indicator, (judg- 
ing from the engraving given in the Register,) as 
properly as to any other species of Veronica; and 
moreover the fact that the J. spicata indicates the 
presence of calcareous matter in the soil has been 
observed in Europe, and lately the same observa- 
tion has been made respecting the Marl Indicator, 
| Which is ascertained to be a species of Veronica, 
inthis country. From my own observation, I 
wouid place among the foremost in the list of 
plants indicating calcareous soil, one which Loudon 
(lias not mentioned, the Liihospermum officimale, 
(stone seed or Gromwell.) ‘This is a plant very 
abundant ia all the lime-stone portions of the val!- 
ley, and Enever have seen‘it but onee in Eastern 
Virginia, and that was in the county of Prince 
edward, ona narrow vein of a peculiar species of 
-marl, the only caleareous soil in all that section of 
country. Hfitindicates the presence of calcareous 
Winatter in the soil, it will do so, not by growing in 
astream which in some part of its course has 
fiowed through a marl bed, but by growing on the 
| very spot where the marl exists. ‘The Z. offict- 
| male crows to the height of from 6 to 12 inches, is 
a tongh looking hairy plant, has its leaves situa- 
ited in pairs on opposite sides of its stem, blossoms 
very early in the season, continues in blossoni 5 
or 6 weeks, an! bears a bunch of cup-shaped flow- 
ers of a peculiar orange-yellow color, Later in the 
| season, four hard shining black seeds may be found 
‘in the bottom of each of the persistent calices, and 
hence its common name of stone-seed. Whether 
! it grows in all calcareous soils | cannot tell, but of 
this fam quite certain, that it grows in none but 
soils of that character. 

3rd. Plants indicative of a silicious soil. 

Veronica triphyllos, (three-leaved speedwell.) 

66 verna, (summer speedwell.) 
Echium italicum, (no common name known.) 
Herniaria glabra, ‘6 

66 hirsuta, 

Silene anglica, (catch-fly. ) 

Arenaria rubra, (red sand-wort.) 

Spergula arvensis, (corn spurry.) 

Papaver hybridum, (hybrid poppy.) 

Of these, the renaria rubra, is considered in 
Europe, the unfailing indicator of a poor sandy 
soil. 

Ath. Plants indicative of a ferruginous soil, 7. e. 
a soil containing a large portion of oxide of iron. 

Rumex acetosa, (horse sorrel.) 

66 acetosella, (sheep sorrel.) 

5th. Plants indicative of a peaty soil, 

Vaccinium myriilus, (myrtle-leaved whortle- 
berry.) 

Vaccinium uliginosum, (winter-green whortle- 
berry.) 

Oxycovcus palustris, (craneberry or cranberry.) 

Spergula subul ila, (uo Common name known. ) 

"Tormentilla officinalis, 66 

Gith. Plants indicative of a saline soil, 

Salicornia herbacea, (samphire, glasswort.) 

Salsola kali, (saliwort.) 

Zostera marina, (Sea-eel-grass.) 

Pulmonaria maratima, (sea lungwort.) 

Calystegia soldanella, (no common name 
known) 

[lecebrum verticillatum, 

Sison verticillatum, 
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Chenopodium maratimum, (salt lamb’s quarter.) 
Arenaria maratima, (salt sand-wort. ) 
Atriplex laciniata, (orache.) 

7th. Plants indicative of an aquatic or marshy 
soil. 


Caltha palustris, (American cowslip, marsh 
marygold.) 

Hippuris vulgaris, (common mare’s tail.) 

Pinguicula vulgaris, (butterwort.) 

Valeriara dioica, (wild valerian, ) 

Viola palustris, (marsh violet.) 

Samolus valerandi, (brook-weed, water pimper- 
ne].) 

Lythrum salicaria, (milk willow-herb.) 

Ranunculus lingua, (great spearwort.) 

Epilobium tetragonum, (no common name 
known.) 

Thysselium palustre, " 

Lycopus europeus, + 

8th. Plants indicative of a very dry soil. 

Arenaria rubra, (red sandwort. ) 

Rumex acetosella, (sheep sorrel.) 

Thymus serpillum, (mother of thyme.) 

Trifolium arvense, (rabbit-foot clover.) 

Acynos vulgaris, (no common name known.) 

The above is a catalogue of those plants which 
are considered peculiar to certain kinds of soil in 
Europe. Some few of them are plants which 
have never as yet been discovered in this country, 
others are common here. That some of these 
plants do indicate peculiarities in the soil in which 
they grow, seems to have been noticed in very 
early times, long before botanists had attempted to 
assign any reason why it should be so, as we may 
learn from the common names which they bear, 
and by which they have been known fora time so 
long “that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary” —for instance, salt-wort, (wort is a word 
of Saxon origin, and means plant,) sand-wort, 
marygo!d, brook-lime, &c. There can be no doubt 
that these names have been given to them in con- 
sequence of their having been observed to grow 
in such situations as would be pointed out by their 
names. 

A knowledge of the peculiar habits of plants in 
this respect, will admit of a practical application in 
two ways. 

Ist. If we know the nature of the soil which 
any plant naturally prefers, we may learn'the char- 
acter which we must give to the soil in which we 
wish to cultivate it, if we would cultivate it to the 
best advantage. ‘Thus, the asparagus is a native 
of the saline lands along the sea-board, and natu- 
rally prefers a soil containing a large portion of salt. 
[tis true thatthe asparagus will grow, and that 
tosome degree of perfection in a soil containing 
Jittle or no salt; but, at the same time, it is true, 
that nothing improves the growth and the flavor 
of that vegetable more than the free use of salt as 
a manure, on the ground in which it grows. Our 
best gardeners have long been aware of this fact, 
and are in the habit every spring of emptying the 
old brine from their meat barrels upon their aspa- 
ragus beds. [n no other way can we have a 
more striking illustration of the adaptation of dif- 
ferent planis to different kinds of soil, than is af- 
forded in the operation of brine when thus used ; 
for whilst it will increase the luxuriance of’ the as- 
paragus, it will kill almost every other plant which 
may be growing amongst it. 

2nd. From a knowledge of the connexion which 





exists between certain plants and certain goj}, W 
may learn the character of any soil by observing 
the plants which voluntarily spring up and foor 
ish upon it. Hence the use of the veronicg spie. 
ata or marl indicator in pointing out the resence 
of caleareous matter in the soil in which it orows, 
The fact that soils may be distinguished jp this 
way seems to have been noticed by practicable 
farmers for a long time if we may Judge from som, 
of the terms in common use for the purpose of ¢o. 
signating soils; thus we speak of whortleberry 
swamps, cypress swamps, pine barrens, scrub-oa)- 
lands, chinquapin lands &c.—And why may no 
this system, suggested as it has been by the ob. 
servation of practical men, be carried out, and the 
different kinds of soil be designated by the char. 
acter of the vegetable covering which is naturally 
spread over them, as well as by the substance; 
which enter into their composition; or by the me. 
chanical texture of the soil itself. I would by no 
means banish from use a chemical or mechanica| 
nomenclature of soils, but simply introduce, what 
may be called a botanical nomenclature to supply 
their deficiences. That our present systems have 
such deficiences every one must be aware. It js 
truly remarked in the ‘Essay on Calcareous Man. 
ures’ “that,” nothing is more wanting in the science 
ofagriculture, then a correct nomenclature of soils, 
by which the characters might be learned fron 
the names, and nothing has hitherto seemed les 
attainable. The modes of classing and naming 
soils, used by scientific authors, are not only di- 
ferent and opposed to each other; but each of them 
is quite unfit to serve the purpose intended.” 

A system of nomenclature for soils, based upon 
the character of their natural vegetable product- 
ions, would seem to be a far more natural one (or 
agricultural purposes, than one based upon their 
chemical composition or mechanical texture. Tie 
practical agriculturist wishes to know the nature 
ofa soil, not for the purpose of using its elemen's 
for any chemical or mechanical operation, but in 
order that he may Jearn what will be its action 
on vegetation, and any information respecting its 
chemical or mechanical composition is of use, no 
further than as it throws light upon this matter. 
In the character of the plants which spontaneous! 
spring up and thrive upon any portion of land, he 
has precisely this kind of information embodied in 
a palpable form by the hand of nature herself. | 
know that there ate objections to this system, ani 
not the least of these, is the uncertainty or enti 
want of common names for most plants, accotl 
panied as it is with an utter want of a knowleds’ 
of systematic botany. But then there are & 
ereater and more insuperable objections to aly 
other system which has vet been proposed;—An! 
perhaps, upon examination, the difficulty in the 
way of the adoption of a botanical nomenclature, 
will not be found to be so great as it would at firs 
sight appear. 

Among plants which might be used for this pe 
pose are : 

The Whorileberry— Vaccineum 

Dewbetry— Rubus trivialis 
Mullein— Verbascum thapsus 
Sorrel—Rumezx acetosa 

Pine— Pinus 

Scrub-oak— Quercus tlicifolia 
Broom grass-—Bromus pubescens 
Cypress— Cupressus 
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Rabbits food clover—7'rifolium arvense | accuracy and unilormity may be attained in de- 

Marsh mary gold— Caltha palustre scribing natural objects, and that the language of 
and many others which have definite common | Scientific Writers may be exactly comprehended,” 
james, and common names Which are the same | we are compelled to resort to the use of technical 
gall parts of the country. In connexion with this. terms, In adopting a technical terminology for 
aubject however, | must remark, that all plants are | a science, two ditlerent methods may be pursued. 
pot fitted for such ause. A very large: class of | Ist. We may take those words in common use which 
lants seem to grow almost equally weil in almost | approach nearest in meaning to that which is re- 
ali kinds of soil. In noticing what is technically | quired, and giving to them a strict definition, use 
termed “habitat” of a plant botanists _very fre~ | them afterwards in conformity with that definition. 
quently mention It as “omnibus locis,” i.e. @row- been We may invent new words, or adopt words 
‘yz in all situation, to all appearance equally well. | from other !anguages. In every instance however 
Tiere is another class of plants, much less nume- | we must define our terms, and never lose sight of 
rus than the first mentioned, which do not thrive | those definitions, In forming the terminology of bot- 
except in peculiar soils;—these and these only |any both of tbese methods have been pursued. 
could be used for the purpose of nomenclature. + Those common words which from their nature are 








Before any regular system of botanic nomencla- 
wre for soils could be adopted, it would be neces- 
sary that we should have a much more extensive 
ani accurate series of observations than has ‘ever 


definite is their signification, such as the numerals, 
the words opposite, alternate &c. have all been ad- 
opted without any modification of meaning, and on 
that account cannot properly be considered as tech- 





vet been made ;--And yet perhaps may safely | nical terms. Other common words which have 
atlempt acommencement, at Jeast enough to shew not a very acurately defined meaning, have been 
whatis meant. Drawing my information prin- | adopted after giving to them a technical definition. 
cipally from the ‘Essay on Calcareous Manures’ (Of this character are the words, hairy, linear, 
| would say, broom-grass land i. e. land on which | lanceolate &c. Others again, have been taken 
broom-grass voluntarily springs up and flourishes, | from other languages ; principally from the Latin, 


isnaturally unfit for the production of wheat or | and in their adoption, respect has been had in every 


com, in consequence of its incapacity to retain 
putrescent manures. ‘This evil is best corrected 
by the application of calcareous manures. 
Brook-lime land contains a large portion of cal- 
careous matter, and is best improved by the im- 
mediate application of putrescent manures, without 
any preparatory application of lime or mar). 


Rabbits-foot clover land is for the greater part | 


of the year very dry, whatever may be its appear- 
ance at the time when examined, and on this ac- 
count, though it may produce corn or wheat pretty 
well, should not be putin grass unless some artifi- 
rial method of watering can be applied. 


|e . ° ‘es . . ° 
instance to their original meaning ;—Of this char- 


acter are the words cordate, reniform, auricular, 
nectary &c. Without going into an examination 
of the reasons why each of these methods has been 
| adopted, or the extent to which each of them has 
been pursued, it will be sufficient to remark, that 
in these ways a terminology has been gradually 
formed for Botany, which whilst it presents but 
few. real difficulties to the student, more especially 
to the student familiar with the latin language, it 
| possesses all that acuracy and definiteness which 
are so essential to scientific language. It is true, 
that at. the outset, the array of technical terms 





March-marygold land is for the greater part of} whieh meets the eye of the tyro in botany, may 


the year partially covered with water; whatever 
may be its appearance at the time when examined, 
and is on this account unfit for the production of 
aly grain or valuable grass unless first improved 
by draining. 

These instances are sufficient to illustrate my 
meaning. Ifsuch a system could be adopted, it 
would possess at least this one advantage; that 
any farmer after having learned the names.of a 
lew plants, would be able to determine the charac- 
ter of the soil which he cultivated without the ap- 
plication of any chemical tests, or any other exam- 
ination than such as could at once be made by the 
eye; moreover he would be able to understand 
and apply with certainty any information which 
te might obtain from the experience of others. 


Cuap. XXII. 


TERMINOLOGY OF BOTANY. SCIENTIFIC NAMES 
OF PLANTS, THEIR NATURE AND VALUE AS 


COMPARED WITH COMMON NAMES. 


“In all the natural sciences it is necessary to : . 
*xpress, with the greatest possible brevity and pre- | At the same time that he proposed this system of 


‘lead to the belief that in their acquisition he will 
have difficulties of no common magnitude to over- 
‘come, but if he will set about the work in earnest, 
he will soon find that these difficulties, like many 
others, “loom largest at a distance.”? ‘There are 
‘not more than forty or fifty technical terms in very 
common use, and as for the others which oceur on- 
ly occasionally, their meaning can be learned from 
any botanical dictionary, when they are met with, 
and need not be placed as a burden on the memory. 

Where we have to speak of so great a number 
of individual objects as are presented in the ve- 
getable kingdom, it is necessary that we should 
have some name by which to designate, not each 
individual, but each species of individuals. ‘These 
names must not be long, or they will prove very 
inconvenient in use ; and yet they must be entirely 
distinct from each other, or they will lead to con- 
fusion, and in either case they will prove a very 
serious obstacle to the progress of science, The 
system of nomenclature now in use among botan- 
ists is one first proposed by Linnwus. Linnaeus 
proposed that the name of every plant should con- 
sist of two words; one designating its genus, the 
other its species. ‘The first is termed the generic 
name, and is always a substantive ; the second is 
‘the specific name, and is usually an adjective.” 








“sion, a large number of ideas which are beyond | nomenclature, he gave a number of rules to be ob- 


\ ° 
Ne resources of ordinary language. In order tha 


t|/served in the application of these names, which 
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have generally been attended to by succeeding bo- 
tanists. 

‘he most important of these rules are the fol- 
lowing. Ist. Generic and specific names must be | 
of Greek or Latin origin, and should always be | 
written in Latin. This rule has not always been 
strictly observed. 2nd. The best generic names 
are those which indicate some obvious peculiarity 
of the genus; either as to the situation in which 
it grows, as arenaria, a plant that grows princi- 
pally in sandy places ; or such as mark the botani- 
cal characters, as streptopus, a plant the peduncles 
of which are bent in a remarkable manner, hemi- 
anthus, a plant whose corolla is apparently cleft or 
halved. 3rd. Genera may sometimes be dedicated 
to persons who have distinguished themselves in 
the science, thus, linnea, mecklenbergia, elliottia, 
&c. 4th. Specific names should be formed on) 





‘sent time, this nomenclature has been 
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is the same name given to different plants, It: 
true that the learner meets with some diffiey):;.. 
in acquiring a knowledge of these names, but va 
on the whole no greater difficulty than he would 
have to encounter in acquiring af equal Billa 
of what are called common names. At the pre 
. 80 long anq 
so generally in use among botanists and scivyig, 
agriculturisis, that any change, even if there wor 
reasons for desiring a change, is entirely out of the 
question, and unless we will take the labor of jy. 
tering it, much of that which has been wrije, 
both on botany and agriculture will remain {oreye, 
beyond ourreach. Asan instance in point, | may 
mention the “ account of a series of experimen: 
on different grasses” given in the appendix ty 
‘Davy’s Agricultural Chemistry.” The informa. 
tion contained in that paper is of the very kin; 


similar principles with those of genera, only that | which it is most important, the practical agriculty. 
more latitude is allowable in some respects. They irist [whose attention is turned to the cultivation o/ 
should if possible be framed so as to express some | grasses] should have. And yet without a know. 
distinguishing mark of a species, or some striking |ledge of the botanical Games of plants, it might 
peculiarity in appearance, or to denote the peculiar | almost as well be so many blank pages. It is {rue 
situation in which the plant naturally grows. |that the common English names are given, by 
Viola palmata, and pubescens are examples of the | unfortunately for us, the common names whieli 
first kind, v. blanda and debilis of the second, and | are in use tn this country are entirely differen, 
v. palustris of the third. Comparative appella-| ‘Fo mention but one instance, and that cf one of 
tions may often be properly applied, such as viola | the most common and one of the most important 
primulafolia, quercus olivaformis, or to indicate a | of the grasses ; the phleum pratense, the comion 


zeneral resemblance, as hypericum ascyroides, ane- | 
mone thalictroides thalictrum anemonoides. 5th. | 
Specific names may be derived from the country 
the plant inhabits. Indeed a large portion of North 
American plants bear the name of Virginiana, | 
Canadensis, or Americana. 6th. The names first | 
published, whether of genera or species, are. al- | 
ways to be adopted, even in preference to much 
better ones, unless the former are absolutely in | 
contradiction to universally received rules. © In fra- | 
ming new names it is desirable that the above | 
rules of Linnzeus should always be observed. | 
As many persons are disposed to undervalue | 
the scientific nomenclature of plants, it may not | 
be inappropriate in this place to make a remark or | 
two respecting this matier. ‘If we refuse to use 
these names, the only alternative which is left us, 
is to make use of what are called the common 
names of plants. ‘To such a course there are se- 
veral very serious objections. In the first place, 
the great majority of plants have no common 
namés, at least such is the case in every part of'| 
our country. In Virginia, not one in a hundred 
among wild plants, has a common name by which 
itis generally known. ‘Then in different parts of 
the country, the same plant is frequently known 
by different names, and what is still worse. differ- 
ent plants are frequently known by the same 
name. But even supposing that these difficulties | 
were removed, and that we had a complete set of 
common English names for plants; those names 
would not be understood in France or Germany, 
and in each of these countries another set would 
be in common use which would be entirely unin- 
telligible to us, so that the observations of the bo- 
tanist or agriculturist of one country would of ne- 
cessity be a-sealed book to those of every other. 
None of these objections will apply to the no- 
menclature in use among botanists. Names have 
been given to all known plants, and new plants as 
soon as discovered are named; these names are the 


| 


quired or easily retained. 


_as T have had occasion frequently to refer to ¢! 





same in every part of the world, and in no instance | 


name given in the paper referred to is meadoy- 
cal’s tail grass, aad this no doubt is the comnwn 
name in England. In some parts of the Unite) 


| ie > ° ; : 
States this grass is called timothy, in other parts 


is called herds-grass ; whilst the grass called herds. 
grass in the valley of Virginia is an entirely ditler- 
ent grass. With this instance before us, we may 
see the true reason why the results of the exper 
ments of different farmers, particularly of exper- 
ments upon the comparative value of the grasses, 
are so discordant. Difierent farmers have called 


ithe same grass by different names, or dilferes 


grasses by the same name, and thus have been 
experimenting on very different things. In sucl 
circumstances it is no wonder that their conci- 
sions are at variance with each other. 


Cuap. XXIII. 


SYSTEMATIC CLASSIFICATION OF PLANTS. Ak: 
TIFICIAL AND NATURAL SYSTEM. COMPA 
ATIVE MERITS OF THE TWO. 


Besides a scientific terminology and noment’- 
ture for’ plants, a systematic classification of them 
is necessary, in order that our knowledge of’ their 
peculiarities in structure, in habit, or in use, ™:y 
be presented in such a form as to be easily a: 
j When the simple !a' 
is stated, that more than 80,000 species of plan's 
are now known to botanists, this necessity wil! 
at once apparent. The full exposition of syste” 
atic classification belongs properly to system@'" 
botany, and not to vegetable physiology ; but }& 
asses 
and orders of plants, in the preceding parts of th’s 
essay, I should feel that 1 was leaving my 
incomplete, should I fail to give a brief sketch ° 
the two systems of classification in common 4 
at the present day. 


ee 
These two systems are commonly distinguish 





plants, founded 


in these organs, in number, sit- 


(Stamens 1...... «++++ »-.Class Ist, Monandria, 
és Bk ctbc dee cs 66s 0000050 cty OES 
6 ibéconveseseccéetets ee 2 
oe esc otcastd essed seuss 2 
ee Be. wctcccenseeneséeas eeu EE 
6 Gs. 6s0ncees sd eeeee cent Sy Ee 
f se Unthvcccacscctacescescontee Senne, 
* equal | 6 ivistierdeeensys 0 skesee ee 
ength - Dincccccccccecscoces om, Euneandra, 
1h, Tiss ap 004 0000044 6s.0 500 ROD BPeCenGrIm 
© EE OS BP inccckdct ctaacces.11tp, Dodetanan, 
( unconnected with | ‘* 20 or more adhering to the 
each other calyx,............12th, Ieosandria, 
«¢ 20 or more not adhering to ' 
q the calyx,.,.......13th Poliandria, 
2 long and 2 short sta- 
mens.............-l4th, Diagnamia, 
4 long and 2 short sta- 
mens,.......+++++.15th, Tetradynamia, 
both found in (by their filaments in 1 set..........16th, Monadelphia, 
the same 4 by their filaments in 2 sets.........17th, Diadelphia, 
flower | connected with each other< by their filaments in more than 2 
f stamensand pis- j ; BOIS. voce ceccdccceccsccccecccs sn lO, PULVQUeIpUIA, 
tils inanifest [by their anthers..........:.......19th, Syngenesia, 
stamens adherent tothe pistil.. 0... cccccccccccccccccccccccsdesccesccscoseccs s20th, Gynandria, 
Plants having ¢ Oe Te OOD Bil i bs oh. c bcksckes cetceesdedeesdns dddeeadnews sens édéssccene eee 
| n separate flowers ¢ on different plants... ...cccscccccccdccccccccced cocccdeccccccsecccegegecconnly Disecia, 
some flowers perfect, others separated on the same, or 2 or 3 different plants.....23rd, Pylygamia, 
_ stamens and pistils concealed, Or NONE......reccereveccccrscccccnrecccsevseceerececccccccecvesecoescoocce sees scdth, Cryptogamia, 


This he alierwards ac- 


fem is so ex-' complished and presented to the world in his 


erstood, that it)‘ Species Plantarum.’ 


synoptical view of it, ex- 


ted from Gray’s Botany. 
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til had been ascertained, Linnaeus con- 
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A good idea of this system will be obtained by 


examining the followin 
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pstamens separate 3 
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From an inspection of the foregoing synopti- 
eal view of Linnzus’ system of classification, it will 
be seen that, the first eleven classes are charac- 
terized by the number of the stamens, those sta- 
mens being disconnected with each uther, and of 
equal length ; che two succeeding classes, viz. ihe 
12th and 13 derive their characters from the num- 
ber and insertion of the stamens; the next two 
classes, the 14th and 15th are bused upon the num- 
ber and relative length of the stamens; the next 
four classes, the 16i:h, 17th, 18th and 19th upon 
the connexion of the stamens with each other; 
the next class, viz. the 20th ts founded on the ad- 
hesion of the stamens to the pistil; the next three 
classes, the 21st, 22nd and 23rd are characterized 
by the stamens and pistils growing in different 
flowers, either upon the same or upon different 
plants; and the remaining class, the 24th, includes 
all those plants whose flowers if they may be so 
called, have no evident stamens and pistils; of this 
character are the ferns, mosses, &c. In order to 
determine the Linnean class of any plant, all that 
is necessary is simply to examine its stamens in 


the particulars referred to. ‘The subdivision of 


these classes into orders is generally based upon 
some peculiarity in either the stamens or the pis- 
tils, characteristics taken from the stamens being 
used where they are not necessary in determining 
the class. There are howevera few exceptions 
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as permanent in the structure of a plant, and of 
course in what particulars it will be IM possible 4, 
jany artificial means to alter or improve jt, Ae 
‘here, I shall draw my information principally from 
| the chapter on classification in Gray’s Elemen, of 
Botany, a work to which I have frequently had 
}occasion to refer in the foregoing parts of thig 
essay. apts ; 

Every organic peculiarity in which plants diffe, 
or agree awong themselves, 1s considered by the 
botanist as acharacter. In determining respect. 

ing the relative attention which should be paid to 
each, their permanence is one of the first things 
inquired into, those which are most permaney: 
being of the highest value ; and those which are 
most variable, of the lowest. Thus the seed-ves. 
sel and the seed being produced year alier year 
without any perceptible variation except in size, 
they furnish constant and permanent characters, 
but the color of the flowers, the surface of the 
leaves whether smooth or hairy, the height of the 
stem, &c., being liable to great changes, much 
‘less dependence can be placed upon them as dis. 
tinciive characters. The highest character pre- 
sented by any organ is drawn trom a consideration 
of its presence or absence; thus the two great 
classes of flowering and flowerless plants are dis- 
tinguished by the presence or absence of flowers, 
The characters next in importance are those fur- 


. 





to this general rule; viz. the orders of the 14ih | nished by the position or arrangement of any class 
class are based upon the presence or absence of'| of organs; thus the two great groups into which 
covering to the seed, those of the 15th class upon flowering plants are divided are distinguished by 
the shape of the seed-pod, and those of the 24th | the arrangement of the cellular and vascular tis- 
class are truly natural orders, and ought not to be | sues; the first [exogenz] having the vascular tis- 
considered as properly parts of an artificial sys-|sue arranged in concentric cylinders, around a 
tem. ‘common axis, the pith; and the second [endoge- 

“The object proposed by the natural system iz | nw] having this tissue disposed in bundles and uot 


to bring together in groups those plants which 
most resemble each other, not in a single charac- 
ter only, but in every essential point; so thata 
knowledge of any one individual of a group, will 
give an adequate idea of the structure, habits, and 
general properties of the whole. The subordinate 
groups being combined into larger assemb!ages, and 
these again into still more comprehensive divisious, 
the whole vegetable kingdom is at length embraced 
in the general classification. Thus, the genera are 
groups of kindred species, the orders are assem- 

lages of kindred genera, the classes and sub- 
classes are still larger assemblages, embracing or- 
ders, agreeing with each other in certain general 
and important particulars.’ In arranging plants 
according to such a system as this, it is necessary 
to pass iu review every separate organ, and not to 
confine our attention toa single class of organs, 
as in the case of the Linnean system ; and besides 
this, we must determine respecting. the relative 


value of the characters afforded by each class of 


organs ; as a plant will be found to avree in some 
of its characters with one family of plants, and in 
others perhaps equally numerous, with an entire- 
ly different family. Ut is from this last mentioned 
source that the principal difliculties arise in giving 
to plants a natural arrangement. 

And here, it may be worth our while to devote 
a little space to a brief examination of the relative 
importance of the different characters atlorded by 
the different organs of plants, as it will give us, 


not only a fuller insight into the nature of the na- | 


tural system, but also a better idea of what obser- 
vation has taught the botanist, must be considered 


‘in cylinders. Characters drawn from the form, 
connexion, relative Jength and relative number ol 
lorgans, are next in importance, such as the num- 
‘ber of stamens, pistils, seeds, &c. ‘The abun- 
dance of any tissue, intensity of color or odor, tle 
degree of pubescence, &c. are all characters ol 
the lowest rank, being of themselves insullicient 
to distinguish species. 

The root furnishes fewer characters than any 
other organ, the subterranean modifications ol the 
stem, such as bulkes, tubers, &c. are of more iti- 
portance, but even as respects these, we olten find 
plants which should evidently belong to the sawe 
natural family differing from each other, 

The stem in its ordinary modifications, furnishes 
numerous characters of great importance. Is 
structure, whether exogenous or endogenous, dis- 
tinguished the two sub-classes of flowering plans 
‘from each other, as-has been already remarked. 
‘The natural order of grasses are distunguished uf 
‘having evlindrical and hollow stems, closed ring! 
joints. Plants belonging to the natural order 0 
labiata, which the garden sage (salvia of cinal's) 
may be mentioned as an example, have 10 aimee 
every instance square stems. All the Pe 
th, vil 


les 0 





obs op Y 
‘the Carelina allspice tribe (ealycanthe, 


stems with four imperfect centres of grow 
the outside of the ordinary concentric cir 
wood. 

Leaves afford a great variety of characters’ 
‘different degrees of importance. The outline | 
fivure of leaves ia much more variable, ati ’ 
course, of much less importance than - . 
‘rangement on the stem. All Labiate plans \ 
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opposite leaves, Whilst those of the ranunculus or 
pyter-cup tribe have as constantly alternate 
leaves. As to connexion with the stem, it is ob- 
ervable that the leaves of endogens never separate 
yy an articulation, but decay without falling: 
whilst a true joint is lormed, sooner or later, in all 
exogenous plants. Characters of great importance 
ae lurnished by the manner in which the veins 
o{ leaves are arranyed, ‘Thus the cvourd tribe ex- 
hibitmthe radiated jorm ol veining, the amentacew 
[ex. oak] the feather-veined form, and the myr- 
re tribe 18 distinguished by the presence of an in- 
ya-marginal vein, formed by the confluence of the 
yeinlets just within the margin. 

Among the floral organs, the pistil affords more 
important characters than any other, Botanists 
aways notice, whether this organ be inferior 
orsuperior, or, in other words, adherent to the calyx 
or free rom such adhesion. Careful attention is 
also paid to the structure of this organ, particular- 
ly to the number of carpels of which it consists. * 

The fruit being the ripened pistil, the charactere 
itaflords are of nearly the same value ag those Jof 
that organ, and several additional ones are afforded 
by the texture and dehiscence or indehiscen¢e of 
te pericarp. ‘The texture of the {ruit rately fur- 
nishes unexceptionable ordinal: characters, since 
membranous, woody, fleshy and berry-like fruits 
are sometimes found in the samé family, and even 
inthe same genus; it howeveraisnally affords good 
generic characters, if we make allowance for ov- 
casional exceptions. 

The seed, which unites in itself the characters 
of reproduction and of vegetation, aflords more 
important characters than any other organ, ‘The 
presence or absence of albumen is, with some 
qualifications, a most important character ‘for dis- 
linguishing orders. ‘The texture of ,the albumen, 
when this substance is present, is also taken into 
account. ‘Thus it is oily in the poppy tribe, mealy 
inthe buck-wheat tribe, in graminew, &c., hopriy 
inthe umbellifera, and raminated in the nutmeg 
tribe. 

The embryo, or miniature plant contained within 
the seed, is found to aflord characters of the 
lighest importance. Iis presence. distinguishes 
lowering from flowerless plants ; the want of one 
cotyledon distinguishes exogenous’ fram endoge- 
hous plants; and its position ‘with respect to the 
albumen distinguishes graminee from cyperacew. 
Itis true that some of the characters afforded by 
theembryo are olien minute and somewhat diffi- 
cult of observation ; but their constancy renders 
them extremely useful. 

ltis impossible for any one to become familiar 
with a large number of plants, and not group them 
logether, in accordance with certain observed re- 
smblances. Kvidente that the mind naturally 
goes through with such an operation, is afforded 
inthe names whiclr ‘are frequently given to wild 
plants ; thus, there is a very common wild plant, 
tilled partridge pea; this name it doubtless re- 
ceived from a resemblance observed between it 
and the garden pea; but wherein does this resem- 

‘ance consist? Perhaps few, whose attention 

48not been particularly drawn to this subject, 
Could at once tell: They have observed a general 
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ticulars the two plants in question differ widely 
from each other, but in the form of the flower and 
in the character of their seed. The violet also 
resembles the garden pea in the general shape of 
its flower, and in iis stem and leaves it is as mueh 
like that plant as the partridge pea is ; and yet no 
one would think of classing the violet and pea in 
the same family, because its seed and seed vessel 
diflerso much from those of the pea. It is the ob- 
ject of the botanist, in forming a natural classifica- 
tion of plants, to lay hold of these observed re- 
semblances, inquire into their nature, and to ar- 
range plants according to them. 
© The object of the artificial method is merely 
to furnish the means of readily recognizing indi- 
viduals, and arriving at their names; the natural 
method. with this object also in view, proposes 
moreover to arrange plants so that those most re- 
sembling each other in all important particulars 
shall stand side by side, and form groups by them- 
selves ; which groups are also to be arranged ac- 
cording to their mutual affinities into larger groups, 
and these again into still larger; all of which are 
to be disposed in the order of nature. This me- 
thod accordingly, if periectly carried out, must ex- 
préss both the near and remote relations establish- 
ed by nature beuween the individuals of the vege- 
table kingdom. An artificial method is easily con- 
trived, as it may be founded on the diversities of 
form, &c., presented by one or two organs ; its 
application requiring nothing more than a know- 
ledve of structure suflicient for the observation ot 
these diversities. On the other hand the natural 
method, (for there can be but one,) is not contrived, 
but discovered; and as it expresses the atlinities 
and analogies imprinted by nature upon the mem- 
bers of the vegetable kingdom, it cannot be said 
to be wholly periected until all existing plants are 
discovered, and properly described and arranged.’ 
The principal, advantage possessed by the Lin- 
nivan artificial system is its extreme simplicity, and 
the consequent ease with which it enables the tyro 
in botany to ascertain the name of ‘any plant. 
But thére are some very serious objections to this 
system. Qne is, that in many instances it widely 
separates kindred plants; and us frequently brings 
together, those wholly unlike each other in struc- 
(ure, appearance, properties, and indeed in every 
particular excepting the number aud arrangement 
of theic stamens and pistils. ‘Thus whilst the 
mint balm, horehound, and the major part of the 
mint tribe, are placed in the class didynamia, 
}sage, the water horehound, the horse mint &c, 
plants universally recognized as belonging to the 
same tribe, as their popular names denote, and 
agreeing with the others in every particular except 
in having but two stamens, are arranged in the 
class piandria. On the other hand, what resem- 
blance can be traced between the lilly and the 
bulirush, the cucumber and the pine, except in 
the single particular of the number and arrange- 
ment of their stamens and pistils?) A second ob- 
jection is, that very perplexing difficulties often 
meet the student, arising from the irregularity in 
the number of stamens, styles &c, in the several 
species of a genus, or in different individuala ,of 
the same species, or sometimes even in diflerent 





resemblance, and there their observation has step-| flowers of the same individual, Thus, the greater 
Ped. In this particular instance, the resemblance part of the species Stellaria have 10 stamens, and 
'S hot in the shape or texture of the leaves, nor in| Linnweus accordingly placed the genus in the class 
he general character of the etem, for in these par- |-decandria; but the common chickweed, (S media} 
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the species which of all others the student will | fastidious sensations,so loathsume,that w 
probably first have occasion to examine, has usu- | ily as possible banish it {rom our sight, 
ally five, ofien three, and very rarely as many as | were scattered over extensive fields, thi 
ten. This difficulty is not one of very uncommon | yral and useful; but, when closely p 
occurrence, as will be evident {rom the faet that) ther in cities,the same art that preserves them th,> 
out of 274 genera, the whole numeer of common } and regulates the motion of ail their er: ty, 
North American genera embraced in the first) nensities, must be exercised in relieving them ia 
10 classes of theartificial system, 78 genera con- | {his disagreeable feeling. As things are Conde 
tain species which are uniformly on commonly | jn this and in most other large eltieg, lia ay 
at variance with the class or order to which they | yyje are indeed put out of sight, but that sh 
— Teferred. ea _ | for nearly their whole substance is decomposed . 
Neither of these objections can be urged against | the atmosphere which we breathe; 
the natural method ; it is the very object of that 
method to arrange plants according to their mutu- 
al affinities, and if'in any instance plants which do 
not resemble each other have been paced to- 
gether, in that particular there has been a depar- | ¢he country, in church-yards and elsewhere, where 
ture from a strict natural method, and a departure putrid and fermenting’substances are neutralize| 
too, which the future labors of the botanist will ‘and absorbed without noisomeness and sakes 
correct, ‘The greatest objection to the natural difficulty, it is astonishing that a similar proces 
system is its necessary complexity; and this is af) should not have been instituted at home, ‘Two 
objection which can by po possivle means be re- | things only are necessary ,—to have no unnecessary 
moved. Yet the difliculty arising from this source | wijxture ol fluidity, and tosupersaturate the exuvis 
is not as great as it is generally supposed to ‘be. | with ashes, soil, or any carbonaceous matter,* ‘The 
It must be confessed that where the objectof’ the | quid part of exuviw is known to be invaluable 1, 
student is simply to learn the name of a plant, and many manufactures; and cannot be collected in cul. | 
where he has not much time to devote to botan- | ficient quantities fortheirpurposes. ‘Thesweepinys 
ical studies, the Linnwan system is to be preferred; | o¢' housesand the ashes produced in the grate mist 
but where it is his object to make the nature and | withoutany other assistance, supersaturate the rest, 
structure of plants his study, to acquire an insight! But for the uttainment of health and cleanliness 
into the curious mechanism of vewetation, and he 


; no one surely will grudge (when it is necessary) 
a, c , > ‘ ‘ ae > S oma) e 
has time to devote tothe study, the natural mMe-| the trouble of’ getting sand, or some such sub. 
thod isiucomparably the best. 


(To be continued ) 
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In 
and the remain. 
der, afier attaining its last degree of loathsomenesc 
| is deliberately carried under our noses to that sity. 
tion where alone it can be got quit of altocet}e, 

From the process we observe going forward * 





stance, to complete this supersaturation. Our ar- 
tists now bend their genius to every improvement 


} 


| 
| 
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ON MANURBSS. 


From the Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine. 
Sir,—The following remarks are on an impor- | 
tant subject, and, if they can, with propriety, be 
inserted in your useful miscellany, | am. con; 
vinced they will do some*general good, ‘both to | 
agriculture and to the community atlarge. ~ 

No article in husbandry and vardening is of 
more consequence. than manure. ‘The, labors of 
the cuJtivator and the researches of the naturalist, 
are more less advantageous to a district, according 
as ‘abundant supplies of manure can or. cannol 
be obtained. ‘Ihe sources whence this substance 
can be drawn are limited by nature, and by vati- 
ous circumstances. ‘The chief supply is from cat- 
tle ; but as itis impossible to maintain a quanuty of 
these commensurate with the improvements by 
which husbandry could otherwise be advanced, 
manure is evidently a most important desideratum 
in every district. 

The process of nature in preserving the balance 
betwixt animal and vegetable existences is wonder- 
ful. ‘The former inhale the eilluvia with grateful 
and salutary sensations which the latter throw off; 
and they derive health as well as nourishment 
from their productions. ‘The latter receive their 
support and their salutary influence from the ex- 
uviz of the former, and are more or less vigorous 
according as abundance of these are supplied. ‘To’ 
both classes of existences it is un wlvantaze te be | 

relieved Of their fruits; and to both, culture and 
cleanlinéss are peculiarly salutary. 

But this invaluable especies of manure is, to our 


} 
i 


| 
| 





in every object. Can an article of furniture fo 
accomplishing these objects, therefore, be cons- 
dered as an extraordinary improvement? 

‘To me it appears quite practicable to collect the 
whole exuvive of this metropolis, amounting ar- 
nuwly to some thousand tons, by such means as | 
shall suggest. ‘The hand of the magistrate mizli 
here, as in most municipal improvements, be uce- 
fulin the béginning, and in the superintendence 
of this tnatter; but individual interest would aiter- 
wards, I am persuaded, do the rest very lilly. 

I Would propose to have from twelve to twen'y 
public temples of Cloacina erected in conveniet! 
situations, and each under the superiniendence u! 
its owner or his léssee. I think these temps 
ought to be kept clean, by supersaturating and te- 
moving every thing of an opposite kind; that they 
ought to be neat, and commodious; of'a conveniet! 
form, and in such a position, that they should either 
be ona &tep, or be a half story up; that the reser- 
voirs should be built round with ashlar, and floored, 
and have such an inciination of the sides as 1 
make the bottom narraw, which bottom ought 0 
incline towards the back, in which the door, or fix- 
ture by which the contents are to be remove:, 
should be placed; and, the bottom being sufficien'y 
raised above the ground: below, the cart could le 
carried under.it. A few motions with the shove 
would by this means discharge the contents © 
of the reservoir into the cart, which would procees 
through lanes and*by-paths into the country. | 

In order to collect the whole exuviw of a neigh 
borhood, J would make this distribution a matt 
of labor and attention... Every morning at # 
early hour, let the proprietor of the ward reserve 
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‘g servant, go through and collect the domestic | squeamis 
Those ought to be collected in each | right names), will treat of human exuvie and soil- 
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h readers with calling things by their 


house into a square box, with a lid, in a supersa- | holes. 


} 
rated state, which box the lessee would carry with 


him, leaving another for the use of the next day, 
with a quantity of saturating matter, as ashes, 
jried soil, &e. He might also collect the fluid ex- 
uve lor the benefit of the manufacturers, in a sep- 
rate jar; these boxes might be put upon his barrow 
below, by which he might carry them into the 
ward deposite, emptying each box therein by a side 
joor, taking care, however, to supersaturate the 
whole. 

As the sweepings of the streets and other rub- 
bish might not be sufficient tor all this supersatu- 
rition, the carts that carried off the rubbish might, 
coming in from the country, bring a quantity of 
the matter necessary for this purpose, which could 
be distributed about the ward in the morning by 
he proprietor or his servant in the returned box, 
It would be proper to begin with caretully cover- 
ing the bottom of the box. ‘The top of the con- 
ents also, in like manner, should be covered with 
equal care. > P 

The great difficulty to overcome ts, to make this 
a work that persons can go about without difficulty 
or disgust. Nothing but supersaturation can pre- 
vent the last, and the due system of,police the 
firs. Penalities for throwing exuvie out of the 
windows, and certain immunities secured to the 
proprietor or lessee of these temples, are neces- 
sary. But were the work once keenly set agving, 
a variety of improvements might succeed ; and 
the business, like many others of those. that 
were from the first disagreeable, might be clothe 
with decency, and even, in course of timey with not 
unseemly flowers and ornaments. el 

| beg pardon for, being so minute; but it is im- 
possible to expect any advantage without this; for 
as people recoil trom this subject as_a thing unfit 
or notice, they must. be convinced, not only of its 
expediency, but also of its practicability. 

[ shall conclude with just noticing. that were! 
the system, above recommended, adopted through- 
out the kingdom, many thousand acres of ground 
would be made of double theje present value. 
Many thousand invaluable plants, now rare, would 
be produced in our gardens; the atmosphere of our 
towns and streets woul be purified; and numbers of 
people not only supplied with labor, bat with la- 
bor of’ the most productive kind to the kingdom. 

Guaucces. 

Edinburgh, 19. May, 1809. 


ON HUMAN EXUVI2 AND SOIL- HOLES. 


From the Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine. 


Sir,—In adding to the hints of your correspon- 
iden Glaucus,; in last number, I do not think it 
hecessary to follow him in his sort of half apology 
commenting on stercoraceous subjects. It 
Would be ridiculous to suppose that the readers of 
he Farmer's Magazine will regard any discus- 
“on as repulsive which is connected with the im- 
Movement of their art; and, in truth, none but the 
‘tasty ideas’ of ‘nice people’ will ever find any 
‘hing repellent in discussions (with due periphrasis, 
0 be sure) conneeted with the Cloacinean goddess. 

Ns letter then, sir, (not to offend your more 


j 
} 
; 
’ 
} 


| water-closets. 


Ideas similar to those which have been urged 
by Glaucus, and by Dr. Hunter in one of your 
early volumes, relative to the importance of col- 
lecting these exuviwe more carelully, have often 
struck me. There can be little doubt that the an- 
nual ejectamenta of an individual, it’ properly ap- 
plied to an acre of soil wanting manure, would 
enable it to produce a quarter more of grain of 
any kind, than without this application; but, to be 
within the mark, let us say one fourth of this, or 
two bushels; the value of which we will call ten 
shillings. ‘The amount, then, to which, by this 
application, the national wealth may be reasonably 
supposed capable of being annually extended, is, 
in the whole empire, no less than eight millions 
of pounds. Now, what proportion of this manure 
may we conjecture to be at present profitably ap- 
plied? In the country, doubtless, the greater part, 
andin many large towns a partial proportion. But, 
in some of our populous cities, there is reason to 
believe that nine tenths of this manure is utterly 
wasted. On the whole, it may be fairly assumed, 
that not more than one hall is profitably applied. 
By this neglect, therefore, a national loss of four 
millions is anually sustained. Is it not worth 
while to inquire how this may be avoided, even 
though at jhe risk of turning the stomachs of some 
over nice readers? 

The first question to be resolved, is, in what 
way-are the human exuvie of your great cities 
wasted? Generally, of course, by being conveyed 
into the common sewers, and [rom thence to fat- 
ten the fuci in the ocean, instead of augmenting 
the produce of our fields and pastures. ‘The bogs 
of London seem commonly to communicate with 
the'sewers: but [ confess | was always puzzled to 
guess whither the pipes of the water-closets, now 
so frequent, are conveved. I conclude however, 
to the same quarter. How is this waste to be re- 
remediéd? The rich will doubtles continue their 
If they communicate, therefore, 
with the sewers, their contents must be wasted. 
The bogs might perhaps be abolished, and more 
economical repositories be abolished, and more 
economical repositories provided. ~The mode may 
be best explained by detailing the practice in this 
respect ata neighboring town, where there are 
not, [ venture to say, ten cart-loads of human exu- 
vier wasted in a twelvemonth. 

In Hull, the place TL allude to, every house is 
provided with a soil-hole. ‘This 1s a sine qua non 
to the meanest tenement, and the very first desid- 
eratum that a builder considers essential. None 
of these communicate with the sewers. ‘They are 
usually very small, and with but one seat; in the 
front of which isan opening, closed in) common 
by a square board, which fits pretty accurately, 
and is fastened bv two wooden buttons or nuts. 
The bottom is made to slaut a lithe towards the 
Hack of the building; butis rarely more than a 
few inches below the floor, [ito this seat all the 
ashes made by the family are consiantly thrown. 
The consequence is, that the exuviw are so com- 
pletely neutralized that no effensive smell is felt, 
though they are often built close by the back-doors 
in very confined yards. The dustmen, as they 
are called, of whom many have accumulated ¢on- 





siderable fortunes, send their carts and meit®very 
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two or three days, to clean out these soil-holes. 
This is eflected by merely upening the front board, 
and shovelling the contents into a tub, which is 
emptied into a cart. So completely is every thing 
fluid absorbed by the ashes, that no dirt is made 
by this process, nor is it at all offensive to pass one 
of these carte in the street:—you merely see what 
appears to be a load of ashes. ‘This manure is 
eagerly bought by the adjoining farmers; and of- 
ten shipped and sent up the rivers to a great dis- 
tance. Ol course, the price is high; and the dust- 
men consider it a favor to be allowed to clean out 
asoil-hole gratis, ‘They never think of demanding 
money; and often, ! believe, give a gratuity to the 
servants. How should they do otherwise, indeed, 
when they sell this manure for six and seven shil- 
lings acart-load of about a ton? This price I 
paid some years ago for two lighters-full, the freight 
of which was asmuch more. Now, I believe, it 
is higher. As a proof of the value set upon ma- 
nure at Hull, it may be stated, that the magis- 
trates have more than once published threats: of 
punishment to those who should secretly sweep the 
streets, to the injury of thescavengers who had 
contracted to clean them; and that there is quite 
a competition amongst children with wheel-bar- 
rows, and old men with carts.and asses, who 


traverse the town, carelully sweeping up every’ 


heap of horse-dung casually dropped. 

The general adoption, in large towns, of the 
practicable system above detailed, would fully an- 
swer the wishes of G@laucus; would create a vast 
annual accession of national wealth; and would 
supplant the ‘ha’d your hand’ nuisances which are 
experienced insome places. Still, however, a vast 
quantity of valuable manure will always be. con- 
veyed to waste down the sewers of a large city. 
To turn this to account, the plan proposed by Dr. 
Hunter is very feasible. Let the outlets of such 
sewers be surrounded with reservoirs constantly 
furnished with a succession of absorpént materials, 
that would drink up the precious fluid as fist as it 
arrived. Nothing could make better manuré than 
such a saturated mass. 


BURYING BEES IN WINTER. 


From the New England Farmer. 


Our last swarm came off in June, and notwith- 
standing the old adage that ‘“‘a swarm in Juné is 


not worth a spoon” we should relise an offer of 


two spoons for this, and more, unless they were 


very nice and very heavy. ‘True, the quantity of 
honey which they have gathered is not very great,’ 


but, with our way of managing such hives, we think 
amply sufficient for their supply. We propose 
burying them through the winter, a practice 
which we have adopted in two successive years, 
and had we continued it the third, our old colony, 
instead of coming to an utimely end, would proba- 
bly have been in existence now through its, des- 
cendants. 

My method of burying bees is as follows. The 
operation is performed the last of November. The 
pit in which they are to be placed is dug considera- 
hly larger than the hives, in every respect. On 
the bottom of the pit two sticks say ofscantling, four 
inches square, are so placed thata cavity may be 
left ifto which the water if there is any may set- 


i thick slab with the rounding side up, so that ; 
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___ Woy 
tle, and run off without injury to the bees () 
these blocks I lay my floor board, which hous 
be sound and full an inch thick; if more . 
Phe top of the hive shoud be covered 
‘inch plank, or if more convenient, a pie 


’ no Matter, 
WIth a typ 
Ce of Wide 
.o . eka the 
| rost comes out, and heavy rains fall, it may serve 
'as a roofto carry the water from over the hive and 
iturn it into the pit below. Straw is then placed 
/as compactly as may be around the hive, and th. 
‘earth thrown on so as to form a cone above}; 
| Which again operates as a roof to turo the wae; 
jas it falls. With regard to the depth of burying 
| we can only say, thatin our former experimen, 

we never sunk the top of the hive below the gy. 
face. Whether it would be well to do so we ¢ap. 
not say. Some, when burying their bees, drive 


idown astake near the hive, as they say to admit 


the air; but we do not see why a stake, drove with 
the earth compactly placed around it, can form ap 
air hole more than the earth itself. And if'it could, 
we do not see the necessity of it, for the object o 
burying bees is to put them as much as may be 
in a state of dormancy through the winter, b 
which their stock of provisions is lengthened out, 
to secure them from sudden and often fatal chan- 
ges from heat and cold and from storms and sun- 
shine. 

In stlecting a place for burying, it is important 
that a dry oneshould be chosen, and we prefer one 





that is cold to a warm one, and could we regulate 
the condition of the earth around them, we would 


| freeze it the night after their burial, and keep it 
' frozen until time for their exbumation in the spring. 


We, in both instances of our former burying, took 
them up some of the last days of March, and ail 
the dead we found from the four hives thus kept 
would not half fill a person’s hand, and on expo- 


sure to the sun and atmosphere, the living were as 


bright and lively as though they had known no 
winter, and they gave swarms earlier and more 
frequently than did the hives that were not buried, 
the ensuing summer. 


AN ENGLISH GRASS FARM. 


From the New England Farmer. 


Mr. Editor.—During my residence abroad, | 
spent one summer anda part of the autumn at 
Merton, in'Surry, domiciled with a Mr. Raine, ten- 
ant to Mr."Middleton, author of the Agricultural 











Survey of Middlesex, with whom I was aqquail- 
‘ted. It was a hay and grass farm, and the manag’ 

ment of it was ofthe best.description. It consisted 
of 160 acres, all improved as meadow, no plouz! 
| being used on the place except in the garden. The 
course adopted was as follows. 

Hurly in the spring, the fields were all shut t). 
As soon as the hay was secured, and this was4 
great labor, the teams commenced carrying 1!" 
London for sale, loading back with manure. And 
now commenced that course of judicious condut' 
which excited my warmest admiration at the tims 
and has remained mv beau ideal of good manage 
ment ever since. ‘The second growth of gr 
being wel! shot up, Mr.'Raine went to the catt’ 
fair, and bought large beeves, in high conditio® 
In his rich and clean meadows, there were £00" 
ready for Smithfield market, to which they We" 
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at and their place supplied by other beeves, still | 
= high condition, but of much smaller size. On| 
ae removal to the shambles of the second herd, | 


gill smatler cattle, intair condition, were bougitt, | 
‘ 


wo be initiated into astill higher preparatory degree | 
jfating. ‘These were sold off, and were suc- 
weeded by small lean cattle from the Welsh moun-_ 
wins, o be improved as stores, ‘The filth set of 
yemporary tenants of the farm were small sleep, 
wy be wintered. aes 
The farm, as | have remarked, consisted of 160 
geres. ‘The rent paid was £2 10s per acre, at) 
3480 the pound sterling, twelve dollars per! 


gre, £1,920 for the farm. Paying this enor-- 
nous rent,—saddled with heavy taxes, and at| 
ylarge outlay for manure and farm servants, Mr. | 
Raine was still accumulating large riches upon it. | 
His house was in the style of'a gentleman, and his | 
expenditures on a most Jiberai scale, but he owed 
nobody a farthing. 

We are poor farmers inthis country, Mr. Col. | 
man, very poor farmers, as Allred Jingle would | 


say, very. ‘Those of us who do best, are very, far, 
fom doing as English farmers do. ‘They make | 
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‘* Bleak are thy hills of north, 
Not fertile are thy plains, 

Bare-legged are thy nymphs, 
And bare are thy swains.”’ 





“Tn 1784, a few gentlemen, full of zeal for their 
country, and it may be a little love of society, 


‘formed themselves into a sort of hele and corner 


club, in a coffee bouse called the Exchange, siiu- 


ated in the court of that name, near “the market 
‘cross of Edinburgh.” Here, in the enjoyment of 


agreeable conversation and a good supper, did 
those worthies talk over plans for the amelioration 


-of the high-lands, and trom this nucleus arose the 
how widely extended and powerlul Highland So- 


ciety.’ * * *'Po say what was the state of 


hagriculture in Scotland at the date of the formation 
‘ot the Highland Society, would, to treat of it mi- 


nutely, require greater scope than the limits of a 
periodical admit.” But to take one sweep over 
hill and dale, cornfield and meadow, we may at 
once pronounce the agriculture of Scotland, at that 
period, to have been wretched—execrably bad in 
allits localities! Hardly any wheat was attempt- 


'ed to be grown ; oats full of thistles was the stan- 


nore profit per acre from the barders of thetr fields |dard crop, and this was repeated on the greater 
than we make from our best intervale ; realize a8) nart of the arable fand, while it would produce 
much gain in the shifiing stock to consume the | wwice the seed thrown into it: turnips, as part of 
herbage of a single summer, as we do trom grow- }ihe rotation of crops, were unknown ; few pota- 


ing for three years the same number of head. 
Every thing there is made to prodtice profit, 


| toes were raised, and no grass seeds or clover 
As! were sown. ‘The whole manure of the furm be- 


arge a capital is invested as we invest in a thrilty | ing put on a little bit of ground near the farmstead, 


who has not a sufficient capital to stock it, work it, | ort 
an lay out of the price of a year’s harvest... ‘The | 


oullay of capital on a large farm is, very great. 


book of “bills receivable and payable?” of an Env- 
lish lessee of'a farm. Yours, 
J. A, I. 





THE AGRICULTURAL STATE OF SCOTLAND. 


From the Cniltivator. 


And what has that to do with American husban- 
iy? it may be asked. Much, we reply. We may 
ean from what Scotland was, and what she is in 
igriculture, many useful lessons in farming. We 
may learn our own errors in practice ; and, if we 
tre Not too proud, or too conceited, we may learn, 
‘om Scotch lessons in farming how to correct them 
~we may learn from them how to double at least, 
‘he products of our agricultural-labor. ‘The histo- 
Yo! Scotch agriculture forthe fast fifty years, is 
‘valuable to every farmer who would improve 
“i Practice, History is wisdom, teaching by ex- 

ple, 

We find a valuable essay in the ‘ Edinburch 
“larterly Journal of Agriculture, showing what 
‘olland was, and what she is, in regard to her 
*zrculture. She was, in 1784, two years alter the 
ose of our reyolution, ‘‘as poor as a church 
aoe She is now, perhaps, the richest in agri- 
“utural products of any portion of Great Britain, 
a ast 80 far as regards her arable lands. ‘The 
Re describes the face of the country at the mid- 
ea the last century, as “‘no better than that ofa 
ny howling wilderness,” and well, he adds, 
“24( the poef at the inn window indite— 


, termed bere, wherewith to make bannocks, 
broth and small beer, or peradventure, if the farm 


; . A ilay at thé foot of the Grampians, to brew a portion 
irestimate of the required sum on a farm of a| of * mountain dew 


‘housand acres, is five thousand pounds sterling. | 
would astonish the American farmer to see the | 


Since the writer can recol- 
lect, a great part of the summer was employed in 
the now fertile shire of Fite, in pulling thistles out 
of the oats, and bringing them home for the horses, 
or mowing the rushes and other aquatic plants 
that grew’ on the bogs around the homestead. 
Such was the state of Scotland, with but little ap- 
pearance of amendment, up to 1792.” 

The general outline of’ this picture of wretched 


many districts on the eastern borders of our coun- 
try, thougtr the filling up of the picture would re- 
quire to be somewhat diflerent. 

‘Time, with her ceaseless wing, had now 





the nineteenth, the richer part of the low country 
had put on another aspect. Beautiful fields of 
wheat were to be seen—drilled green crops and 
clean fallows every where abounded—the bogs 
had disappeared—the thistles no longer existed. 
In the Lothians, all this was carried on to a great 
extent. The farmers forgot themselves—they 
were coining money, and ‘light come, light go,’ 
was their motto. ‘They went on in the most reck- 
less manner—they began to keep greyhounds, to 
be’ members of coursing clubs, subscribed to the 
silver cup,’ or ‘puppy stakes,’ and yelped the 
same vote of folly as their betters in birth, their 
equals in extravagance and vice. ‘Then followed 
yeomanry races—the good sturdy nag that would 
be of use at a time in the operations. of the farm, 
was exchanged for a blood steed, and on market- 
day, instead of rational conversation about matters 
connected with their own calling, they began to 
talk ‘knowingly’ about the turf. At this time, 
that is, from 1810 to 18]4, the agricultural horizon 





husbandry is suited to the present condition of 


brought'in another century, and on the arrival of 
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was the brightest ; the gas was fully up, the nation | wild beast for which gins and 


was alive ; all was activity and business.”’ 

But at this time the battle of Waterloo came, 
and with it peace and low prices. Farmers could 
not sustain their extravayance—they had been 
unable to bear prosperity—and their farms fell into 
the hands of more prudent managers. We have 
seen much of the same routine of industry, ex- 
travagance and poverty, among the farmers of our 
own country. Not willing to ‘let well enough 
alone,’ they have embarked in speculation, or in 
pursuits to which they were strangers, and have 


gone into extravagancies and follies, to ape the | 


great, which their means did not warrant, and 
which neither their comfort nor the wellare of their 
children required. ‘The consequence ofien has 
been, that, like the indiscreet Scotch farmer, their 


lands have come into the possession of more pru- | 


dent managers. 
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: ch gi traps must be laid 
bit on the idea of making drains in paralle| lines 
‘in the hollow of’ every ridge, cutting them to re 
depth of thirty inches, filling them with ty. 
stones halt way to the surface, above this Putting 
a green turl reversed, and replacing the moult 
Following up his first discovery by ploughins 
deep, he has now a farm of the finest land ever 
seen ; and so convinced is the writer of the Utility 
‘of this mode of draining, that each year he has 
been increasing the quantity he has made, an: 
during the last twelve months has put in above fi. 
teen miles. Nor is the Deanston drain confined 
to those parts df the country where stone or grave! 
‘ean be procured: the same system can be and is 
followed with the same effect, by using the Ma. 
| quis of ‘Tweeddale’s tile; or even the poorest [ay. 
mer, who has not capital to undertake Costly jm. 
| provements, can fertilize his farm by making the 


But though Scotch farmers failed, from , not4 thirty inch drains and filling them with brushwood, 
knowing how to bear prosperity, Scotch lrusi an- | [It is perfectly wonderlul to behold the mighty 
dry did not retrograde. ‘change this thorough-drain system is making ig 

“In 1815, the turnip husbandry had got a firm | the different parts of the country where it is in op. 
hold in the country—the benefit accruing from it | eration: wet land is made dry, poor weeping clays 
was so apparent, that no convulsion in the markét | are converted into turnip soil, and even wha 


prices could make thé farmers forsake it.” 

Yet the culture was limited, owing first to the 
want of manure to feed the turnip crop, destined 
to fatten the farm stock; and secondly, to the’ex- 


‘would formeriy, have been accounted dry, is ad- 
vanced in qtality. Whole parishes in the vicinity 
Lof Stirling are completely traustormed from un- 
sightly marshes into beautitul and rich wheat fields, 


tand where the plough could scarcely be driven {or 
slush and water, we see heavy crops pet acre and 
heavy weight per bushel, the quantity and quality 
‘alike improved.” * ° * re 
“It isthe greatest quantity produced at the cheap. 
est rate that will ever make a prosperous trae. 
‘ir wheat is low in price, the farmer must besir 


pense of driving their cattle to a distant mafket. 
"Two discoveries removed these impediments. The 
first, ‘‘ the most important,” says our author, “that 
ever occurred in the annals of agriculture, viz., 
that of bone dust,” and the second, the application 
of steam, by our countryman, Fulton, to the pro- 
polling of vessels, which enabled the Scotch farmer | It é + 
to transport his fat animals to Smithfield market, himself. et him remember that if he can but 
at a moderate expense. ‘So palpable was the | grow onc,or two quarters more per acre, he will be 
benefit to be derived from the use of bone manure, | ina better position, even with the low price, than 
that in a few years there was not a farmer who | he was belore.” 

did not avail himself of it. The farmers could| In speaking of the Highland Society, the writer 
now grow turnips to any extent, and the-bareal- } enumerates tre following means which that sociely 
low was exploded.” We have bone dust, and | adopted, as contributing largely to the mighty ad- 
poudrette, and other newly discovered means of’) Vance ol the agriculture of Scotland : 

fertility, which the farmer. is shy of buying and; * Inthe days ef its youth and feebleness, the 
using. We have tried them all, and are satisfied | Highlamt Society sent the leaven of the tur 
both of their utility and the economy of their ap- | usbandry into all the gleps and straths of the 
plication, especially upon naturally dry or welj | north, by offers of’ small prizes to certain Highlana 
drained soils. ‘They add much to the products of'| parishes; and the same may be said as to te 
agricultural labor, without any thing like a corres- | growth of clover and the finer grasses. As it au: 
ponding outlay. The Scotch farmer could now vanced. in strength, (as to numbers and to cash) 
grow turnips to any extent. He could fatten upon | atténtion was'turned to premiums for stock ; tle! 
these his stock, and he could send this stock to | came offers of reward to men of science to disco 


. » 4 } . . ° © hy 
market at a trivial expense, for the “steam engine | ver better implements’ and machines, to diminis' 
9 


had become his drover.’ 

But another—a third improvement followed, 
which we have yet to learn the value of—we mean 
furrow draining on flat and tenacious soils. Hear 
what our author says upon this subject: 


“No man holding land ought to be ignorant of! 


the thorough or Deanston drain. Mr. Smith, 
deeply engaged in the cotton spinning trade, could 
not procure a fall of water on the river ‘Teith, ten 
miles west of the castle of Sterling, without rent- 
ing along with it a considerable portion of very 
bad and wet land., Not liking to have a heavy 
rent to_pay for such trash, Mr. Smith turned his 
‘powerful mind to the subject, and perceiving the 
folly of throwing away large sums of money on 
deep and useless drains, with all the stuff of tap- 
ping and boring, to catch the water, as if it were a 


friction and consequently draught, such as in the 
thrashing mill and other parts of agricultural m* 
chinery. Still advancing in the-scale of intellect 
and of sciencey premiums were: offered for ess*s% 
to bring to light the facts connected with chem* 
try and natural philosophy ; and,yunder the av 
| pices of the society, was set up the ‘ Quarter) 
‘Journal of Agriculture,’ a work which has bee! 
the vehicle of conveying so muchy useful inform 
tion to the agriculturist, that we humbly ventu™ 
to say it ought to appear on the table and bovr 
shelf of every farmer’s parlor. After this, the 
great stock shows were resolved upon, as anotlie’ 
link of union between the society and the practic 
farmer, at the same time throwing aside all palir 
feeling, and making them open to stock from bat! 
sides of the Tweed, [i. e. from England as “™ 
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ye Scotland.) flow well they have succeeded, let 
she last one at Glasgow bear witness. [This was 
the most eplendid show of fine cattle ever exhi- 
pited.} Nor has the society forgotten the beauty 
of the country, as the premiums offered in regard 
o planting trees and such like subjects fully testi- 
v: and to sum up all, it may be said, the Hieh- 
‘und Society has been a point d apput, a rallying 
poiuit, to which the agriculturists of Scotland might 
yok, and a fostering mother to all who, although 
song in talent, were weak in interest to make it 


public. An ardent fover of the plough and all | 


that can speed it, the writer of this article would 
advise the society of Hnglaud, and all other agri- 


cultural societies who would be usetul to their , 


country, to look into the annals of the Highland 
Society, and from them to cull whatever may be 
ofuse in the advancement of the delight{ul science, 
the culture of the fields. 
“The men 

Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 

Hold converse ; grow familiar day by day 

With his conceptions ; act upon his plans, 

And form to his the relish of their souls.” 


The Highland Society have this year offered 
prizes to the amount of $17,000, under the follow- 
wg classification : 


egos and a gold and silver medal. 

Class Il—Kszays and reports on various ‘sub- 
jecls, embracing thirty-one subjects of high inter- 
est to the farmer, viz: 

1. Geological surveys. 

2. Reports on coal districts. 

3, Mines and minerals. 

4. Products of peat moss, &c. 

). Comparison between dillerent kinds of ma- 
uure in raising potatoes. 





power to farm purposes. 


. 7. Comparative efficacy of the two modes of 


thorough draining. 
5. Keports on irrigation. 
9, Forest planting. 


; \0. Sheep pastures at high elevations. 

\l, Improved sheep salve. 

. 12. On crossing the Cheviot with the New Lei- 
j Hm cesier ram, , 

° 13. Cultivation of the recently introduced cereal 
. ant other grains, ' 

y F 4 Feeding farm horses on raw and prepared 
1 a 00d, 

‘0 li, Early rearing and fattening of lambs, 

h I6. Insects injurious to agricultural plants. 

\e 17. Insects injurious to forest trees. 

. 4 Comparative nutritive property of grasses. | 
ct ve 


Extirpating ferns from pastures. 


Class .—Agricultural machinery, 500 sover- | 
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An essay or memoir explaining on scientific prin- 
ciples, the mode in which soil operates in pro- 
ducing or facilitating the germination and growth 
of vegetables. 

An essay or memoir describiag and proving, on 
scientific principles, what is the best admixture 
of the ordinary elements of soil, for promotiog 
the germination and growth ef particular vege- 
tables. 

An essay or memoir describing, on scientific prin- 

| ciples, the mode in which lime operates in ren- 
dering the soil better adapted for the germina- 
tion and growth of particular vegetables. 

An essay or memoir explaining, on scientific prin- 
ciples, the etlect of drainage in altering the con- 
stitution or qualities of the soil, and increasing 
its fertility. 

An essay or memoir, showing the nature of the 
atmospheric intluences on soil, in promoting its 
férijlity, including the modification of these in- 
fluences arising from heat and cold, dryness and 
moistOre. : 

Class [f.—Waste lands—their improvement 
by tillage. 

| Class 1V.—Crops and culture. 

Class V.—Puastures—their management. 

Class Vi-—Live stock—district competitors. 

Class Vil.—Products of live stock—butter and 
cheese. 

Class VIIL.—The best kept cottages and cot- 
tage gardens, 

| Class IX.—Woods and plantations. 

| Class X.—General show of live stock and agri- 

i culiural meeting at Inverness. 

{laving shown, by our quotations, something of 
the vast extent of the recent improvements in the 
| agricalture of Scotland, and the influence which 

‘its agricultural society has had in promoting these 








} 
} 


6. Extended application of water and other | improvements, we have given the above sketch of 


| their premiums, as indicating the means they have 
}udopted, and are adopting, to bring about this 
| evreat and salutary change—to show how vast a 
field they occupy, and the great bearing which 
science is made to have in the improvement of the 
svil, and in the operations of the farm. 


OATS NOT AN ENILAUSTING CROP. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 





The injury done to the crops of wheat for the 
‘last four years by the chinch-bug makes it neces- 
i sary that the attention of Virginia farmers should 
be directed to the growing of some crop as a sub- 
stitute. Oats (all agree) are to be preterred to 
rye, being a spring crop, and on that account less 








\3 4, Thorough-draining. liable to be destroyed by the chinch bug. But 
S sl. Subsoil ployghing of thorough-drained land, | fears are entertained by many persons that oats 
e a: Mole plough. exhaust land more than any other small grain. 
ly a. xperiments with. manures. Now, sir, this is a mere prejudice, for ho one can 
el a Analysis of bone or rape dust. | assiem a good reason for the opinion. Taking: “a 
ja oy On the effeots of altitude on vegetation. ditferent view of the matter, and wishing to test its 
yre 4 Feeding of eattle. correctness by an experiment, | eight years ago 
ok <f, Forests of larch. determined te puta piece of land in oats every 
he _ On raising improved varieties of grains: vear during my life, or the land’s. [ sowed this 
yer =, Reports on improved rural economy abroad. | devoted (as some of ny neighbors thought) piece 
ci _— fonorary premium lor reports on Certain } of laud six Years tb suce?esiOn Ih Oats, ard the se- 


facts in Scotland. 


A the science of agriculture, viz: 


venth year (183558) thinking ita litthe too foul for 


' Anvestigation of certain points connected | oats, put it incoru. ‘This yearitwasin wheat, | 


shall put it next year to its former occupation, and 


eee Ye oe Oe ae He en ee 
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continue the crop of oats on it to the end of the|}sown in autumn, the seeds of the. clover 
chapter. If any injury has been done to this field, | grasses are sown in spring amongst the growin 
by the six years successive crops of oats, [ have | crop, the harrows passing over the surlace wi): 
been unable to discover it, but on the contrary | double turn, When the corn itself is gow, . 
think the improvementevident. I should mention | spring, the grass seeds are also sown, just belo; 
that the land was grazed during the interval of the last turn of the harrows, and then the rolle, , 
rest, which was very improper, and that it was | frequently employed to complete the process, 'T 
never fallowed but in the spring. Hereafter it | seeds are sown either by the hand, or by the br 
shall not be grazed, and the fallow will be made | cast sowing machine, which regulates betie; 
in the fall. Under this later treatment I expect | quantity, and sows them with more regular 
great improvement. A friend,'T’. T. G., tried the | Care must be taken that the seeds of the gras... 
same experiment for four years, and the result sa- | be sound and of the proper kinds, and that thos 
lisfied him that the vulgar opinion was incorrect. | of the clovers be fresh and well ripened, whic 
But if oats did exhaust equally with wheat, (which | will be shown by the shining appearance of ;}, 
{ utterly deny,) fed on the plantation the quantity | seeds; and great care must be used that those 
of manure would be very much increased, and at | either kind be free from the seeds of weeds, _ 
the end of five or six'years larger crops of wheat} The proportion in which the different kinds 9 
would be made by applying it to that crop ; for as | clovers and grasses may be sown together, is che 
to the notion that wheat straw is necessary to good ly dependent upon the longer or shorter period ji 
compost, it is all humbug. I had assoon |itterty | which the land is to remain in grass. 
farm pen from a pine thicket as from astrawjsiack.} The seeds of the clovers and grasses may le 
‘The corn made on the field in 1838, underthe dis- | sown in autumn as well as in spring, without any 
advantages of bug and season; was as good as | corn crop; and this practice has been recommen. 
the field usually brought before it wag put in oats. | ed, in the case of laying down land to permanes; 
As the signs of the times indicate that at a period | grass, as being calculated to aflord a quicker ay; 
not very remote eastern Virginia.will find it ne- | better sward: and so indeed it may do; but they 
cessary to raise her own meat, I hope to use this | jt is by the sacrifice of a crop of corn, which is to 
experiment to the increase of my stock for tharket. | reat to be disregarded in the practice of the larw, 
Yours respectiully, Oases may exist, in which the value of permanent 
Joun P. BoLurnc. herbage is’so great, With retation to that of com 
Amelia, October 14th, 1839. and other crops, that this sacrifice may be made; 
but, in the great majority of cases, the advantages 
Amelia, October 15th, 1838. to be derived from the practice will in nothio 
I observed this experiment of Mr. Bolling’s | compensate the increased expenditure. ‘Theres 
with some interest, having thought oats tore ip- ,no difficulty, under good management, of getting 
jurious to land than any other crop. But the pro- | the seeds of grasses and clovers to vegetate uncer 
duct of the field in corn and wheat, and its present | the shade of- corn in sullicient quantity to stoek 1 
appearance, have convinced me that I was mista- | vround; and in the forming of a meadow, there. 
ken. ‘There is no doubt that a field not grazed, tore, there can seldom be a reason for devialig 
and fallowed in September, might be put 4% gats | frony the simple and economical practice of sows 
for any number of years, with slow but continued | the seeds of the herbave and forage plants alovg 
improvement. Wan. Puryear. with thecrop of corn. " 
The seeds, when sown, quickly vegetate, the 
| plants springing up under the shelter of the larger 
| ‘crop; and in autumn, when it is reaped, they w. 
From Low’s Elements of Practical Agriculture. | be seen tobe covering the surface. 
MANAGEMENT OF GRASS LANDS. | Tn autuain, the ground may be slightly pasture. 
with sheep; but heavy catile, which would ijur 
the surface, should not be put upon it, and she 
The produce of land which is designed for the | only for a short time. During the period of wit: 
feeding of animals may be consumed in three} ter, the land should remain untouched. 
ways :—It may be eaten upon the ground where it) In the following season, the plants may be cot 
grows ; it may be cut down and given to animals }sumed in either of’ the three ways that have bee: 
while it is yet green, which is termed soiling ; or | mentioned :— 
it may be dried in order that it may be preserved, lst, ‘hey may be pastured with live-stock. 
When it is termed hay. 2; They nay be mown two or more limes \. 
The plants employed for these purposes are the! ring the season for green forage, and the aller 
different forage aud herbage plants which have pastured, 
been enumerated, some of which are chieily ap- | 3rd, They may be made into hay, and te 
plicable 'o herbarre, Pome lo creen or dried lorate, ermieath t wtured. 
and some to either of these purposes. \ hey are to be employed in the 


The clovers and similar tevu us plants mixed ree noumety, for herbage. they may & 
* 
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are one-year-old-grass. They will feed the larger 
catle periectly. But it is to sheep that they are 
in a peculiar degree adapted ; and, in the practice 
of the farm, the larger cattle are usually put upon 
the old grass, while the sheep are fed upon the 
young grass. 
‘ Whether in any case, a field of young grass 
shall be applied to herbage or forage, is dependent 
on considerations of expedieacy and profit. If 
there shall be stock upon a farm requiring good 
and early grass, It may be most advantageous to 
yse the new grass for herbuge; in certain cases 
it may be more advantageous to employ it in soil- 
ing; in othera to convert it into hay; and in the 
ractice of the farm a portion of it may be applied 
ty all these purposes. 

When the grasses and clovers, or any other fo- 
rage plants, are to be used for soiling, they are 
mown with the seythe and led directly to a house 
or yard, and put into a crib or rack, the animals 
being at the same time well littered with straw, 
go as to be kept dry. 

A field of young grass intended to be mown is 
managed thus :— W hen the land is sufliciently dry 
in spring, itis rolled so as to prepare the surlite 
jor the action of the scythe; and should any loose 
siones be upon the ground, they are gathered by 
the hand previous to rolling, and thrown into carts 
driven slowly along the ridges. Sometimes the 
ground may be too soft to bear the carts, and in 
this case the stones may be laid in Jittle heaps in 
the furrows until it is convenient to remove them. 
‘These operations should take place in the end of 
March, or as early as possible in April. 

In the northern parts of the country, it is usu- 
ally the beginning of June before the process of 
mowing can be begun, but in the southern parts 
mowing may commence several weeks earlier. 
The field, or part of a field, reserved for the pur- 
pose, is then mown daily in such portions as are 
required for each dzy’s feeding, and the forage 
given in its green and juicy state to the feeding ani- 
mals. While the field, or portion of the field, is 
thus Seing gone over, a second crop will have been 
epringing up. Beginning then with the part which 
had been first mown, the ground is again to be 
mown daily until it is passed over a second time. 
In this manner, two crops or cuttings will be ob- 
tained, and in favorable situations three. Should 
there be an interval between the cuttings, that is. 
should the second crop not be sufficiently ready al- 
ter the field, or part of the field, has been passed 
over, then some food must be provided for the feed- 
ing animals in the meantime. ‘The best provi- 
sion in this case is the tare, which is one of the 
reasons for cultivating this plant on farms where 
soiling is practised. 

The practice of soiling has certain advantages 
over the more common system of allowing the ani- 
mals to find their own food in the fields. Their 
provender is brought to them, and none of it is 
Wasted by their treading it down, while they are 
reed irom that disturbance to which all annals 
are subject in summer and autumn from insects. 


ht is lound, accordingly, that the larger animate | 


red well under this eystem, and that a emailer 
space of ground will be sullicient tor k eding ail 
©jual number. 

\s a country beromes nich, highly cultivated, 
ang populoua, soiling w the menner of teedmng 
“weh will natarally prevail. Hence i @ prac 
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tised in this country in the neighbortood of cities 
where the iand can be kept fertile; and it is the 
system adopted in some of the richer parts of Eu. 
rope, and in an especial degree in the Netherlands, 
whence we have derived it. 

But although soiling be the most profitable sys- 
tem of feeding where it can be adopted, yet in this 
country it is in many cases noi practicable, and in 
certain cases not expedient. 

The cases in which it is not practicable, are 
when land does not possess a sufficient degree of 
natural or acquired feriility to produce good and 
early crops of grass, or when sullicient straw,to 
litter the animals during the period of feeding can- 
not be obtained. A large proportion of the land 
| of this country will yield an adequate quantity of 
| 
} 





grass for herbage, but not sulliciently early and 
good for regular soiling. 

‘The cases in which soiling is not expedient, al- 
though it may be practicable, are when the ani- 
mals to be fed require exercise to kcep them in 
health and in a growing state. ‘Thus oxen are 
the better of moderate exercise in their first or se- 
cond year. Young horses absoiutely require it; 
and even milch cows, although they may be fed 
in the house or yard, maintain their health better 
iin the fields. ‘To the habits of the sheep, the con- 
finement of the house or yard is entirely unsuited ; 
and although in some parts of Europe the system 
of soiling sheep is practised, it ought to make no 
progress in a country abounding in pastures like 
Britain. A case in which soiling may be applied 
(fn all arable farms in this country is that of feeding 
the working cattle of the farm. 

The next and most common method of apply- 
ing the sown grasses and clovers ts as dried forage 
or hay, in which state they can be preserved and 
'aivento the stock in winter, or at other times, 
| ~ When the sown grasses and clovers are intend- 
ed for hay, the land is to be cleared of stones and 
| rolled in spring, as in the case of green forage. 
| And whea the plants are in lull flower, but before 
the seeds are ripe, or even belore the flowers of the 

clovers have in any degree begun to face, the crop 
‘is to be mown. 

| The plants, by the action of the scythe, are laid 
in swathes, with their heads lying pretty regulaly 
‘in one direction. ‘The swathes lie for a short time 
[to wither; and ore then turned gently over by a 
‘fork, or the handle of the hay-rake, in such a man- 
ner that they shall not be broken and spread 
abroad. In24 hours or more alierwards, they may 
be put into sinall heaps or cocks on every third or 
fifth ridge, according to the bulk of the crop, the 
ground being at the same time carefully raked. 

It is a good practice to put up the hay green in 
these firet cocks, and then to enlarge them by add- 
‘ing two together. If at this early stage they un- 
'dervo a deyvree of incipient fermentation, it is no 
matter. [tis inthe liter stages of the process that 
heating or fermentation becomes hurttul. 

When the hav has beeomne dry in the cocks, the 
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The ricks are made by a person standing upon | it makati! from 14@ to 180 |b., and when old shout 


They are 
each 


them to build and compress them. 
formed with aconical top, and are 
down with arope made of the hay itsell. bi this 
Blut e@ they thyvty esis! rain : 
but the hay i is not to be suffere .. to remain longer 
in the ricks than is necessary to dry it in a sufficient 
degree to fit it for being stored in @ larger stack. 
W hen the hay is sufficiently ready, which will be 
denoted by iis feeling dry when the hand is thras' 


A COMer ible lall of 


into the rick, itis carried in a large sparred cart to | 


fhe place where the hay-stack i» to be lormed, 


which is most conveniently, in the barn-yard, near | 


the stables. 

The hdy-stack may be built in a circular or. ob- 
long form; the later is the most convenient when 
the quantity of hayis large. A number ol persons 
being placed oa the stack to build, the hay is forked 


up to to them, and the stack, by the reading of | 


their feet upon it, is comprevsed in proportion as it 
israised. In 24 hours it will have. considerably 
subsided, and in a day, or two afterwards it is 
thatched with straw, and bound down with straw 
ropes; the loose hay of the exterior having been 
led carefully out all around, so that the whole 

il present a neat appearance. 
ay, when put into a large mass of this kind, 
will undergo a slight degree of heat; but, in the 
case of the clovers, and grasses, the. sligiter the | 
degree of heat at this period the better, and hence 
the necessity of a previous preparation of the ma- 


terial as carelu! as the state of the weather will al- | 


low, 


Ofien great difficulty is experienced in the pro- 
of the | 


cessess of the hay harvest by the weiness 
weather. In such a case the farmer is obliged to 
watch the intervals of favorajle weather, and 


employ every practicable means to forward the} 


operations ard secure the crop. 

Some recommend the sirewing of sal upon the 
hay, as the building of the stack proceeds, This cor- 
recis the tendency to fe mentation, and renders in- 
jured hay palatable to stock. 

In the making of hi a the great end to be aimed 
at is to prepare it as quickly as possible, and with as 
little exposure to the wei ther, and as little waste of 


the natural juices, as circumstances will. allow, | 


W tien we are enabled to do this, the hay-will be! 
sweet, fragran'!, and of a greenish colour. 
It ig not usual to cut more than one crop of hry | 


from the same ground in the year, although the | 
second crop ol the grasses and clovers may also | 


be made into hay. It is never, however, 80 
good as the first crop in weight and quality ; and, 
besides, the late period of the season renders the 
preparation of it difficult or precarious. For 
these reasons the proper system is to pasture the 
afiermath, and not to make it injo hay. 

Wherever the system of the cultivated grasses 
je periectly understood they will never be mown 
for hay more than once. The first year’s alter- 

math, and all the subsequent years’ grass, so long 
as the land remains untilled, are to be used for her- 
bage alone. 

he produce of hay varies greatly with the 
quality of the soil and state of the season. About 
2 tons per acre may be regarded asa good crop, 
but often the produce is greatly more, and then ihe | 
crop is considerd to be a great one. Hay, in the | 
field rick, weighs somewhat better than 112 Ib. 
per cubic yard; aller being compressed in the staek 


| by itsell, pastured with sheep 


| 200 Ib. 
hound | 


or soil- 
seeds. In 


Clovers, besides being raised for pasture 
sumetimes culuivated for their 
ihis case the clover to be cultivated should be sown 
till pretty late in May 
then allowed to grow and mpen its seeds. 

When the seeds are fully ripened, the crop is cut 
down, and formed into very email cocks, which, 
after being, thoroughly dried, are lead home, and 
putinto stacks until thrashed. The process of 
| thrashing is a somewhat troublesome one, {rom 
the difficulty of separating the seeds from the cap- 
eules. {It is usuaily done by the flail; and the 
seeds may be winnowed in the same manner as 
grain, but with sieves adapted to the purpose. 
| Thiswpecies of cultivation, however, has narrow 
\limits in this country. The crop isa great ex- 
hauster of the soil, and, from the late period of ri- 
| peng and the extreme dryness to which the 
| plants must be brought, it is a somewhat precari- 
| ous crop, even in the more favorably situated parts 
of the island. for these reasons the great part of 
the clover seeds consumed in this country is im- 
ported. 

The grasses too, are frequently cultivated for 
theirseeds. In thiscase the particular grass to be 
cultivated should be sown by itself. It should be 
| dried and stacked like a crop of corn, and thrashed 
fand winnowed. When the crop ol this kind is 
| cultivated, it should be regarded as an exhausting 


ine. are 


o 
} 
aii 


eee 


crop, and the ldnd treated as if it had borne a crop 
of corn. 

Sometimes the seeds of rye-grass are procured 
by a more p intial process. The | ay being put 
| into cocks in the usual manner, it is ‘thrashed just 
| belore being but into the larger ricks. The thrashing 
is periormed in the field op a moveable flour of 
boards, placed upon a coarse convass cloth. In 
this case the hay.should be slightly beaten by the 
flail, so as to detaeh the best ri Ipe ned seeds with- 
out too greatly injuring or breaking the stems. 
The seeds are then but into sacks, and carried to 
the granary, on the floor of which they are spread 
and turned over as occasion requires. When dry, 
they may be dressed; or they may retain mixed 
with thé chaff till spring. ‘The hay, however, is 
| always injured where this sysiem is practised, both 
| because it is deprived of the seeds, and because it 

iS necessary, to™llow the plants to stand for a lon- 
| ger time to ripen than would otherwise be required. 
| No method of producing hay has been found 
| comparable to that of the cultivated grasses. Un- 
| der this system, the forage-plants are cut when in 
their state of most luxuriant growth, and no ma- 
nure isdaid upon the suriace in order to produce 
the hay; the manures being applied to the prepar- 
atory fallow or green crops, in which case they are 
covered by the plough and rendered e ntirely avail- 
able. Yet over the greater part of England, land 
is kept permanently in grass for the purpose of 
mowing it, manure being ‘applied from time to time 
to the surface. This system has become the very 
habit of the country, and, by the general adoption 
of it, beyond a question a vast public loss is sus- 
tained. The practice of the cultivated. meadow 
was probably cedide ed into England by the Ro- 
| mans, and ata long subsequent period was made 
more fully known by the Flemings; and yet by 
| far the greater partof all the hay produced in this 
island is derived from perennial meadows, and 
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thus an expensive method of production substi-| at in all cases of making hay, but the details of 
tuted over a whole country forone more cheap and | practice are modified by the state af the weather, 
efficient. Certain peculiarities in the state of pro-| and vary in .tiflerent paris of the country. Some- 
perty in England, the eflect of tithes, and the rela-| times, to economise labor in these operations, hay- 
live expense of keeping land in tillage and under | tedding and bay-raking machines are employed. 
grass, seem to have contributed to this so general; A‘though raising of hay on the natural mea- 
substitute of the gatural for the cultivated mea-|dow must be regarded as expensive, when com- 
dow. From habit too, a preference is given to| pared with the raising of ic on the cultivated mea- 
the hay thus produced. It is supposed by many} dow, yet there are soils and situations to which 
to be more suited to keep horses in wind; and it} the practice is entirely suited, and in which it is 
may be so in the case of horses put to great speed, | the bes! means at the command of the farmer of 
as the hunter and the race-horse ; but, for the mere | obtaining dry lorage. 

purpose of feeding, it cannot be doubted that the | One of these is the case of marshes, swampe, 
produce of the cultivated meadow, consisting of| or bogs, producing naturally rushes, sedges, and 
the superior grasses and clovers alone, in their| the larger grasses, ‘These marshes are of every 
young and most juicy siate, must be greatly Supe- | degree olf natural fertility, suimmeumMes producing 
rior to that of the older grasses, mixed as they al-| chietly the Carices and Junci, and at other times 
ways are with a class of inferior plants. But i} producing the grasses of wet ground, as the Poa 
the large application of capital and the waste of) aquatica, Poa fluitans, Agrostis alba, and other 
land, for the production of this species of food, | plants of marshes. 

are to be regretted, in no other country are the | The lowest lor the most part in the scale of fr- 
farmers so diligent and so experienced in the man- tility of these wet grounds aod yet of great impor- 


agement of the hay itself as in England. | tance in the elevated districts where they abound, 





The grasses to be mown are ready in the month | are those which consist of a thick bed of peaty 


of July, and they are cut down when the greater | 
When | produce consists chiefly of rushes, as the sharp- 
the land is of good natural quality, or when a ready | flowered jointed rush, and others. 


number of them have come into flower. 


matter. ‘These are usually termed bogs, and the 


This species of 


command of manure exists, it may be mown every | hay is greatly less nutritive than that of cultivated 


year for hay. 


But it is more common to mow it! or finer natural grasses. 


itis generally regarded 


every alternate year, or every third or fourth year, | asa little superior ta the straw of wheat, barley, 


according to iis quality. It is then pastured in the 
intervening yéars, aud in this way it is less ex- 
hausted than when mown every years 

Land subjected to this species o! culture requires 
to be manured at intervals upon the surlace. 
W hen it is mown every year, the manures should 
be repeated every second or third year; but when 
it is occasionally pastured, the manuring may be 
less frequent. 

The manures used may be of all the kinds ap- 
plied to land in tillage. Thet most commonly 
employed in practice is the common manure of the 
farm-yard, well rotted. ‘This is spread thinly and, 
regularly over the surface, generally at the rate of 
7 or 8 tons to the acre. ‘The period of laying it 
on is various ; some preferring to spread it in Oc- 
tober, others afier the hay is cut in July or Au- 
gust, and some in spring. 

The grass, when mown, is soon afterwards 
tedded, or spread abroad with a fork, so as to be 
exposed to the sun and air. It may be turned 
over one or more times, and while yet green put 
into little cocks. The manner of collecting the 
grass together is by raking it into rows, technically 
termed wind-rows, the hay-makers in bands fol- 
lowing each other with rakes until they have thus 
collected the whole into rows. ‘They are then ea- 
sily able, by hand labor, to form it into the small 
cocks described. 

These first cocks are afierwards to be spread 
abroad, and, being exposed for a time, formed into 
larger cocks, termed sometimes bastard-cocks. In 
the county of Middlesex, where extreme attention 
is paid to the appearance and quality of this spe- 
cies of crop, the bastard-cocks are again epread 
abroad, and formed into yet larger cocks; afier 
which they are led home, sometimes on the fourth 
or fifih day. ‘The obieot of this repeated spread- 
ing abroad, and forming into cocks, is to secure 
the hay in the shortest time, and with the least 
waste of its natural joices. This indeed is aimed 





or oats, and will for the most part bear cutting but ; 
once in the year. kt istoo coarse for sheep, but is 
adapted to the winter provender of cattle. To 
these it affords a valuable resource in all the more 
elevated pasture districts of this country, 

As the soil of the marsh improves, so for the 
most part does the natural produce which it yields. 
In flat and alluvial tracts the hay of the marsh is 
ofien valuable, even where cultivated forage can 
be otherwise obtained. It is frequently, therefore, 
a question of expediency, whether a marsh shall 
be broken up for tillage or allowed to yield its nat- 
ural plants. It may produce a great deal of ma- 
nure without requiring any ; it may furnish a val- 
uable resource to wintering stock ; and it may not 
be capable of being fitted for cultivation but by a 
considerable expenditure of capital. 

The manner of preparing the hay of marshes, 
is similar to that of preparing the hay of the 
grasses already described, except that greatly 
less nicety is required. The rushes or grasses, 
afier lying for 48 hours or more, should be tedded 
well, so as to receive the influence of the sun 
and air. Alter this operation, which is usually 
repeated once or oftener, the hay should be put 
into small cocks, and, when sufficiently dried, put 
into ricks, to remain in them till the danger of fer- 
mentation is removed, when it may be led home 
and formed intoa stack. A slight fermentation 
in the stack may take place without injury, but care 
must be taken that this be not carried go [ar as to 
injure the hay. 

There is another case in which perennial grass 
land, though not marshy, may be beneficially em- 
ployed to produce hay. ‘This is in elevated pas- 
ture districts, where cultivated forage cannot he 


obtained. ion such situatidns, hay must be pro- 
cured for the stock during falls of snow, and 


then the only means of obtaining it may be to set 
apart a portion of the herbage-land for mowing. 
This is a case produced by the peculiar circum. 
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VU, 4 
stances of sheep farms; and it does not invalidate | for seed in strong lime water, say 24 to 36 hyo... 
the general principle, that hay is best produced on afier which TE strain it through a basket of eu... 
the cultivated meadow. dev, and as soon as that is done, EF roll it ip et, 
One other method, indeed, of producing natural lime until every grain is perlectly saturat 1 
hay free from a‘l objec tion on account of the waste | | ine, so thati | ufis, in Which state | let "ys 
of manures, is yet fo be considered. ‘This is irri- | the ground, taking care that the seedsman yer 
gation ; but irrigation applies to the production of | hte grease of some kind on his hands to prever, 
herbage as well as dry forage, and we may there- | the lime from injuring them. ‘This process { \)), 
fore first consider the management of land in the} and am certain, is a preventive from the sq. 


. . ; : : Phu: 

state of perrennial herbage. and putting it on limed land I think is AN Obstry 
om — tion avainst the rust. or at least | have 
(70 be Continued.) ‘ ; or at least I have not bee, 


troubled with either since I tried the soaking a), 
limiog. ‘The quantity of lime I generally put - 
my land is trom 40 to 50 bushels to the acre, afi : 
wards sowing down in peas as above stated ; 4, 
, [can say this year that I never was more ora). 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. fied ; for | never saw a more flourishing crop of 
Beaufort co., N. C., Oct. 11, 1839. wheat on the ground in all my life, (and my nei). - 
I learn by your communication to me some time | bors certified to what { now say,) for I raised 25 
since, that it is your wish that f should let you | bushels to the one sowed ; and I had the sane 
know my plan of liming, and also that | would piece of ground in wheat three years ago, ay | 
communicate the same for the Regisiter. I would |am certain I did not raise ten to one. Lam nox 
cheerfully do so, but that L am a plain,.and. fain | preparing the same Jind, and am in hopes to b- 
would be a practical farmer, and have never writ- | able to have it ready by next week; and if the 
ten any thing of the kind. But, however, for the | season suits, I am certain to get thirty for one, a 
sake of being of any benefit to agriculture, i! any | I shall have my land in better order; besides | 
benefit may be derived irom the few hints that [| have another coat of manure upon it. 
may advance, 1 will now atlempt to comply as far| TI have tried the cuttings (or slips) of Irish pota. 
as my feeble efforts are capable of doing. toes which f saw in one of your numbers, and fin) 
When I took possession of my farm, PF found it} that good ones can be raised from the tops. | cut 
jn a very poor and worn out staie, so much so that | a few this summer atier they had got up abouts 
I became almost discouraged, and would have j foot high, and planted them crosswise of a sma! 
emigrated to some other one, lad [the means to fridge T had made for the purpose, and they wer 
have done eo without making a sacrifice; and not | almost as large as those Ll planted, which I ob. 
willing for that, l came to the conclusion that 1) tained from ihe north. 


BENEFIT OF L!IMING, AND GREEN MANURING 
WiITIiL PEAS. 

















would remain where I was, and see what F could A Frienp Tro AGRICULTURE. 
do by way of improving my poor and worn out 

Jand, which I commenced by raking and ecraping a 

all the manure I could fallin with; and coming 

across @ treatise in some ove of your volumes upon TIE MORUS MULTICAULIS MARKET. 
liming, [ tell upon that to see what T could do 


with it. The first part or cat of my field that T} 
commenced liming. was ofa kind of stiff and sour | 
soil, subject to ulinost CL may eay) every kind of | 
: . > . P oe ae _ . : 
insect; atid it was with great difiieulty I could | large sales at high prices, made at the north sive 
get corn to stand on it. But as soon as Tcom- | our Jast publication, and thereby exhibit ind: 
7 :* Bates ‘= re wae : en Met. ‘ . ie , 
ference in the nature of the soil as well as the heen Sal @ contamina tial . : ’ B. 
; . . 1 “ ff - ( wh arke r{ - du 
quantity of the eran, which juduced me to pro- ? . OOUDUINS Mea mar et value 
: ‘5 a. r »? aere ‘oo rs? vert 
cure all the shells | could get, and put them upon | dy not quote any such, because we havet 
my land ; and Tecan now say that have improved confidence in them. ‘Though we have heretolr 
rig { imine und o ‘Trroanures. of whiel * . . . sta 
lite ane frou Liana? ub 4 ther once ‘ Ui whi il warned the public of the tricks and falselioocs 
ime is (he prouuinent part, irom 29 to oV per cent, :, ; 
‘ad ae ., | used to raise prices, we were ourselves to soi 
My plan is to burn the sheils just 60 that they will the: ’ a 3 
exteut deceived by them; and thereby induced 


crumble. 
I prefer putting them out on the land in the; believe that there was more solidity and perm 
TT ‘ a . . ‘ : . ° ~ . ‘ 
spring, SAy the lust 0, Nl itt hh upon land that I 1- | nence in the early prices of this summer thao 
has since appeared. But if prices were belo 


If we coald still believe printed and apparent’; 
fair statements, we might now copy reports | 


tend putting in corm; epreadiag the lime broad- 
cast; and ubout the lust of Juue, or by the first of | 
July, Leow the same lanl in peas, which is the 
last working | give my corn. As svon us the corn | ulators above their intrinsic worth, they ba’: 
v1 La he bar off Ac & sc = ” | 
will dy, I take the fo ler of, As soon as that is | been more lately sunk as much below that wor 
rot through with, | proceed to weed all down be- 
tween tie roWs, pies aid cvery other vevelation, 7 “ae 2 now 
which us soon as done, f proceed to gather the | Contrary interest. So it is, that the market is 
corn and sow wheat upon the saine, taking care | flat—the factitions appreciation and speculal" 
. ,’ goose 7 : j ! . ' - ’ , > Md ' 2 4 ~ ” 
to gs a ote each vy ages ridge iu the row | value at an end, for the present time at least—? 
, sigvie horse pivurli Gelofe SUW IY, £0 4&8 Lo 2 8 er 
with a sing | . : oaths the trees should now be held at their intrinsic * 
cover the ridge up us near as possible ; the balance ; : ge pean 
of the row I break up with the same plough. Bur | lue, for propagation and for feeding silk-wort” 
before L suw my wheat f soak the quantity want! and for that legitimate use, they are worth me" 


> 


raised by the tricks and deceptions of some spe 





by the tricks and deceptions of others having + 
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oore than ten cents, at which price they have |root, and! have now, (M iv 5.) more than 100 
ccs lately sold in Richmond. Now is the ume bushels we fail ani a3 fur as when first placed 
“ holders of the trees to provide for their use, by ant ihe cellar saves tert} I ol ste on ery 

ottom of which, eight inch timbers were placed, 
and covered wih plank two inches apart. The 
whole was divided into two bins, with one foot 
aire to comme}nce that business, to buy their space between the bins, and one foot between the 
oeks of trees on the bestterms. ‘The depression bins se d the cellar wall ; the sides of the bine be- 
ing made with narrow boards, with a space ol 
four inches between each beard. 

[fed out my twelve hundred bushels to my 
rary, Offers a great additional facility, and another sheep, six hundred to my horned enitie, and the re- 
joment of profit. Let but every present planting ™#!nder to my horses, They all ate with VIGNE 
ag preferring them to potatoes. Tor my horses and 
cattle they were merely cut with a spade; forthe 
sheep, they were passed through a vegetable cut- 
cultivator will have cause to repent his outlay for. ter, They were carted in two carts, each contain- 
the culture either of the trees or of their product |!" thirty baskets holding more than a bushel, and 
' weighing seventy-four pounds, Ihe number of 
baskets was twenty-one hundred, and the whole 
weignt seventy-seventons. Number of roots, 36,000 
—ias putin the extract from my Journal alluded to 
above. Lam, sir, very respectiully, your ob’t ser- 
vant, LEONARD JARVIS. 


ommencing and eflecting the establishment of co- 


neries ; and now also is the time for all who 


of the price of trees furnishes no argument avainst 
ihe profit of rearing silk-worms; but, on the con- 


ia Virginia be put next season to this use, in pro- 
oor manner, and we venture to predict that no 


in silk. 


CULTURE OF RUTA BAGA, 


From the Farmers’ Monthly Visitor. 
Dear Sir—Believing ruta baga to be of great | Ruta Baga, Dr. 

yalue to the stock farmers, and as the season tor | To interest on three acres, at 8100 peracre, 818 
zowing is at hand, | send you an extract from my | Pwice ploughing three acres, 6 
farm journal, relative tomy mode of culture the | [arrowing and rolling, 4 
first year, though, as it was my first experiment, 1 | Seed, 2 
am far from thinking it to be the best mode. |‘l'o 130 days’ work on above, viz. 9 days, 
However, as | was pretty accurate in detail, its pub- sowing, 85 weeding, heeing and setting, 
cation may be of use to my brother farmers, by | and 36 drying and cutting—130 days, or, 





inducing some one better acquainted with its cul-| five months, at $13 per month, 65 
lure than mysell, to point out the errorsin my |'To 22 weeks’ board, at 9s. per week, 33 
rocess, | eS 
Inthe fall of 1836, 1 broke up three acres of} Cr. 8 128 
green sward; the soil a suff loam, upon which I} By 2100 bushels at 10 cents, $210 
carted 150 single loads of coarse manure, and in| Profit, estimating at 10 cents, 82 
1837, planted with potatoes, there being nothing | 
peculiarin the management, or extraordinary in} Claremont May 5, 1839. 210 


the crop. 

In te spring of 1838, I carted on sixty loads of | Remarks.—Compared with the price of other 
well rotted manure, which I ploughed in, so soon as | crops, this ruta-baga was richly worth twenty cents 
the ground was sufficiently dry, and on the 27th | the bushel ; say it was worth only fifteen cents, the 
of May J again ploughed, harrowed, and atier roll- net profits on these three acres of ground were 
ing smvoth, marked it into squares of eighteen | one hundred and eighty-seven dollars. 
inches, and planted by dropping two or three seeds | We are highly pleased to exhibit this evidence 
ineach intersection, which was done by shaking the | from one of the first, and we believe the most ex- 
seed from a box, with a single hole in the top. [| tensive practical farmers in the state of New Hamp- 
sowed from the Ist to the 4th of June; on the 234 | shire, in favor of the root culture. He shows by 


? 
began to weed, thinning out wheréthe plants were | thisexperiment what much manure will do for a 


too crowded, and setting out where deficient, which | succession of years: it gives double payment ina 
I continued to do occasionally when other work did | single year for the labor bestowed ; and this dou- 
hot press, till the 28th July. On the 26:h October, | ble payment will extend itself into a series of from 
I began to pull and cut, finishing on the 9:h of No- | four to ten years, according to the capacity for re- 
vember; and I found the plants last pulled as unin- | tention of the soil to which it is applied. 

jured as the first, although they had been exposed | 

to several severe frosts. ‘They were pulled by hand, | 

the workmen etriking two plants together to shake | 


off the dirt, and then throwing them down, where | MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
they lay spread fur three hours to dry the loose dirt | 
that still adhered to them; the tops were then | niapinandrivexcepdliniy tape 


carting, so that each root was*handled three sev- yailed since the resumption of specie payments 
eo al 2 Give been got into the | {fourteen months. @go, is succeeded by a second 
cart with less labor, 
into the cellar in «cold cleaB state. Having it. In this instance Philadelphia took the lead, 
heard much of the, difficulty of keeping thew iv | and the first movement is scribed to the United 
cellars, ftom t ndency to rot, T stored in one |States Baunk—now a staté institution, with very 
cellar, 1,500 ls without injury to a eing'e extensive privileges, very extensively exercised, 


\wisted off, and the plants thrown into heaps for| ‘The distempered etate of affairs which hae pre- 










objeet Was to vet them | suspension in Peénaylvania and the states south of 


te 
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important a branch of the Lyons, or French 
manufacture, the foreign workman uses a narroy 
‘ W 


The example set in Philadelphia, and followed 
up in Maryland and Columbia, was very reluc- 
tantly adopted by the banks in Virgina, whose | loom, resembling the common hand loom jn th 
operations have been conducted with much pru- | respects, and weaving but one piece of a 
dence; but as a.constant drain of specie has been atatime. A machine, called in France _ 
made from them which could not be reclaimed | quard, is attached to this narrow loom, and rp. * 
from the suspended banks, self-preservation ren-|Jates the pattern of the ribbon, flowers . 
deted it Necessary to check it. However early a} These looms are worked by girls, and these ny 

eriod of resumption may be proposed, Virginia | cate and beautiful fabrics are the result of a 
will be ready to assent to it. ‘The banks north | labors. A Jacquard was brought to New Yor 
} ‘A 
| 






er 
‘ 














and east of Philadelphia, with the exception of! and fell under the notice of Mr. Bergen, an i. 
those in Rhode Island, have not suspended, and | genious mechanic, and member of the Levis, 
they may be able fo continue specie payments. | provements might be made in the machine and 
The pressure on their mercantile communities is ‘loom, and immediately constructed one whieh js 
hewever very severe, and the most enormous rates |worked by power instead of the ‘hand, makes 
of interest are submitted to—from 2 to 4 per cent, | seven pieces of ribbon or lace, where only One 
per month. It cannot be otherwise than that 'was made in the French loom, and gives the 
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many failures must occur, and that an entire de- | figure, color, or pattern with equal exactness yy, 
rangement prevails in commercial affairs. The | vreater rapidity. In this single improvement of 
difference of exchange between New, York and | the ribbon loom, then, five or six seventh of thp 
the cities south of her is 7 to 12 percent. In New | labor required abroad is wholly dispensed wit), 
York the rate of exchange on London is 8 to 9, land articles of any pattern can at once be furnish. 
while in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Virginia, it)}ed. In very narrow patterns, from ten to fifeey 
is 18 to 20 per cen!. premium. ond? | pieces can be woven at once. Such improve. 
The banks in Virginia are constantly diminish- | ments at the outset leave no room for doubt, by: 
ing their circulation, consequently there is an in-/ihat when the attention of our artizans shall be 
sufficiency of money for the transaction of busi- | directed to the manufacture of silk machinery, 
ness, The result of which must be low prices, | we shall soon find our improved processes amply 
when produce shall be freely brought to market. | to compensate for any supposed diflerence in tiv 
Very little of the new crops of cotton and to- | prives of labor. 
bacco has yet appeared, and prices are not estab- 
lished. ‘The first sales of cotton were at 12} to 
123 cents, and recently at llto 12 cents. 








The weather in England to 20th September DEATH OF JUDGE BUEL. 
was unfavorable for the wheat harvest, and ship- 
ments of flour to some extent are now going for- From the Cheraw Gazette, 


ward from this country. Wheat has cenempently | Judge Buel, the able and distinguished editor of 
eee ey “te ntag Padma kat ithe Albany Cultivator is dead. On his way 
—s. 4 10 63; * |New Haven, Conn. whither he was going to ai- 
October 26, 1839. dress ar agricultural meeting, he was arrested on 
the 6th. inst. at Danbury, by sickness, which ia 
eight or ten days proved fatal. ‘There are hun- 
dreds of men in the land whose names are better 
known to the great mass of even intelligent agn- 
culturists,who have been more bespattered with 
| | fulsome praise by a frothy public press, and whose 
One great reason why we have such an un- | death would:be much more extensively deplored; 
shaken confidence in the ability of this country | put we are sure we do not say tvo much wher 
to enter successfully into the culture of silk, its| we say there lives not a politician who, during bis 
manufacture as well as its production, is found in’) whote life, -has done the tenth part of’ the tithe 0 
the superior enterprise, industry and ingenuity of) puch towards advancing the. true prosperity 0! 
our citizens over those of any part of the world. | the country as Judge Buel did during the liali do- 


Great Britain thought to prevent the establish- | 2en years he conducted the Cultivator. 
ment of the cotton manufacture in this and other 


countries, by prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
the exportation of machinery, or patterns for its 
construction. New England machinists went to 
work, built shops, made their own patterns, and 
produced specimens of machinery so much supe- ; ed 
rior in action and principle to European models,| T° give abundant notice and time from action, th 
that we at once obtained the preference in their | ‘‘ Conditions ” of publication for the next and succee™ 
own market, and now annually export large quan- | ing volumes of the Farmers’ Register are publish! 
tities of machinery to order. So it is already with | jn this number. It is earnestly requested of alls’ 


machinery for the mauulacture of silk. Ln reel. | scribers to read them, and observe the new facilities 
ing, and now in weaving the narrow kinds of) ; : oy 


silk, euch as laces, ribbons, and other aoods of otfered ; and of those who may not intend to contin? 
that description, we have already made great ad- | their subscription, either on the former and genera. © 
vances on the clumsy and ill-arranged implements | the new and contingent terms, it is also requested - 
of the oll world. | they willat least make known their discontinuance” 
In the manufacture of ribbons, which forms SO | rightful and proper manner, and as early as may be 





SILK MANUFACTURING. 


From the Genesce Farmer. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
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voavenient. It is very important to the interest of ! and, at the same time, of cheapness to the subscribers, 
y » publisher to know as early as possible the changes | It would lead to this state of things—a sufficiently 
tobe made on his list, both by withdrawals, and new large number of subscribers, all paying punctually in 

abscriptions added. | adv ance, and the work furnished to all for half price. 


The reduction of price in consideration of prompt | The results sought to be obtained by these offers 
and adv ‘anced as well as combined payments, and of | would be no less beneficial to the subscribers‘ than to 
jditional subscriptions furnished, has worked so well, | the publisher; and therefore, independent of all public 
tat the regulation will be made permanent, and each | and patriotic considerations, they are required by self- 
bseriber, for the next and for each succeeding vol: | interest to lend their hearty aid. The publisher there- 
ame, may obtain a like reduction, by his annually re- | fore presumes to ask that this aid may be given, for 
sewed compliance with the like or other requisitions. | the benefit of the givers, and of the country at large. 

From all recent subscribers who have been brought | He has no right to expect that any thing should be 
upon the list under the new conditions, and also the old vor merely to aid his own private interest or gain. 
subscribers who aided their admission, we especially | I but a slight effort were made by every subscriber, 
beg attention to the following remarks. the effect of the general action would be to make the 
Farmers’ Register one of the cheapest works of its 
kind; and if the still more valued and needed aid of 
the pens of its readers were given as freely as it should 
be, the value and usefulness of the work would be in- 
creased stilt more than its cost would be lessened. 
There is not one individual who may read these lines, 
who cannot forward one or both of these most desirable 
results, 


Under the new conditions for this volume, the two 
classes of subscribers named (being all who have 
chosen toavail of the offer,) have received their copies 
of vol. 7, for the net payment to the publisher of $5 
fortwo volumes; or, on the general average, at half the 
regular price for each individual subscriber. But 
ech one of these subscribers, after*his payment is 
wade, stands precisely upon the same ground, and un- 
Jer the same terms of agreement for the future, as 
al] other subscribers heretofore, or as do all others who 
have not made use of the privileges offered. That is, 
each of these subscribers, like all others who have} While this great public calamity continues, one of 
paid their dues, is perfectly free to discontinue his! our heretofore existing conditions must also, of neces- 
subscription before the commencement of the next | sity, be suspended—that which requires payment from 
volume; if not thus discontinuing, each will have the | subscribers in notes of, or checks on, ‘ specie-paying ” 
privilege of obtaining an extra copy of the next vol- | banks. In addition to our sharing, with the community 
une, fora new name and subscription, in the same | at large, this general calamity, our publication must 
manner as was done for this volume; and thus every | suffer heavy additional loss in discount upon the pay- 
one, by using the means proposed in each successive | ments of remote debtors. But we have no choice but 
year, nay continue to obtain his own yolume every | to submit; and will receive in payment the current 
year athalf price. Or, by an additional privilegé now | notes of any city banks, of the state in which the debt- 
olered and made permanent, every persan, or. club, | or resides. North Carolina notes (which are at par in 
sending $25 in advance, and before February Ist of | Petersburg,) or notes of any bank in Virginia, wili be 
each year, may thereby pay for and receive 10 copies | greatly preferred. Even these are now depreciated 
of that volume, whether for old or for new subseribers. | here 10 per cent. and more southern notes from 10 to 
Therefore, the mere forming and keeping up a club of | 20 below them, or from 20 to 30 per cent. below specie. 
any ten or more names, will put the work to all, for | Such a state of things is alone sufficient to break down 
such prompt and joint payments, at half price. But | a periodical having very wide and scattered cultiva- 
every one on the list who does not take either of these | tion; and we despair of any bona fide resumption of 
steps, within the several limits of time allowed, will be | specie payments by the banks, or of their ever being 
bound for his subseription at the regular and full price | able to maintain a paper currency (ruly convertible into 
of $5 the volume. specie. 





SUSPENSION OF PAYMENTS BY THE BANKS, 





It is true, and no less obvious, that the main induce- 
ment to offer to supply two copies for the prite of one, 
Was the expectation that most of those who thus first | CONDITIONS OF THE FARMERS’ REGISTER. 
became readers, would appreciate the value, and con- 
tinue to be afterwards supporters of the publication, | Lor the eighth and subsequent volumes. Prices still more 
But we make no claim to continued subscription on reduced, for combined and punctual or advanced 
that score. If, however, each one of our subscribers er 
Would each year take the little trouble necessary to Art. I. The Farmers’ Register is published in month- 
‘end a new name, and thus obtain the copies at half’ ly numbers, of 64 large octavo pages each, at $5 a 
price for both—and if, with this, every subscriber who | year, payable in advance. Or, for $5 may be had two 
“’sires to discontinue the work, would give proper no- | copies of the same current or forthcoming volume, for 
ice, and in due time, the publication could well bear all | new subscribers, if so ordered and paid for in advance, 
‘uch withdrawals, and would be all that could be rea- | (or at the time of making the subscription,) in current 
‘onably desired on the score of profit to the publisher, | money, as described below, (Art. VI.) and without loss 
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or deduction for postage, or any other charge to the 
publisher. 

II. Subscribers who may have already paid the regu- 
lar subseription price of $5 in the manner above re- 
quired, for a single copy, shall have the privilege, upon 
sending a post-paid order, of having a second copy of 
the same volume sent to any NEw subscriber, without 
further charge, for that volume, if so ordered during ts 
time of publication. 

IIf. A like privilege will be allowed to every old 
subseriber who has not paid, but who shall do so, as| 





be supplied for $20, or 92. 50 the volg 
vance, with the order. ie 

VIL, ALL MAIL PAYMENTS MUST SE MADE | 
NOTES, OR CHECKS, OF PAR VALUE IN Vracivis. . 
of a CITY bank of the state in which the Subscribe, 
resides. And all letters to the editor in regard 4, the 
Farmers’ Register must be post-paid—except sy¢}, a5 
contain articles for publication. 

VIII. The risk of loss of payments for Subcriptions 
sent free of postage, which have been Properly con. 
mitted to the mail or to the hands of a post master, ;, 


above, before the issue of the 6th number of the then _assumed by the editor. 


current volume, (at which time of all debtors’ bills 
’ will be made out and sent); thus in effect REDUCING 
TO HALF PRICE THE COST OF THE WORK TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER, OLD OR NEW, WHO MAY CHOOSE TO 
AVAIL OF THE OFFER. (See also Art. V.) 

~ IV. If, however, no more than one copy is ordered, 
the subscription price will still be, as heretofore, $5 
the volume; as it is not designed to peymit ‘any sub- 
scription debt, or payment, to be made for less than 
$5. And if an order is sent for two copies, without 
full compliance with the conditions annexed, (in Art. 
VI,) only one will be sent. 

V. Clubs of ten subscribers (old or new, or of both) 
by sending $25 (net payment) in advance and at one 
time, before February Ist, of each year, shall be fur- 
nished with ten copies of that volume only. 

Vi. The price of back volumes, as heretofore, is 
$5 for one alone, $10 for any three together, and in 
the same proportion ($3.34 cents each,) for any num- 
ber of volumes short of a full set. Entire sets of 8 
vols. (the 8th commencing January 3lst, 1840,) will 





1X. For all copies not received by mail, at th. 
proper post offices, duplicates will be furnished to thos. 
subscribers who have complied with their own obliga. 
tions ; provided that the failure shall be notified throug) 
the postmaster, and within one month after the date of 
the miscarried copy. 

X. If a subscription is not directed to be discontip. 
ued before the first number of the next volume bas 
been published, it will be taken as a continuance fi 
another year. Subscriptions must commence with the 
beginning ofsome one volume, and will not be taken 
for less than a year’s publication. 

XI. The mutual obligations of the publisher and 
subscriber, ‘or the year, are fully incurred as soon as 


| the first number of the volume is issued ; and after that 


time, no discontinuance of a subscription will be per- 
mitted. Nor willa subscription be discontinued for 
any earlier notice, while any thing thereon remains 
due, unless at the option of the editor, (or in obedience 


to the regulations of the Editorial Convention.) 
Petersburg Va., November Ist, 1839. 
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